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★,  .  .  and  these  are  New  York's  Finest. 
Organized  in  1 857,  the  city's  Police  Depart* 
ment  now  has  86  precincts,  799  radio 
equipped  cars,  402  motorcycles,  132  trucks 
of  every  description  and  2  airplanes.  17,071 
patrolmen,  including  260  mounted  troops 
and  139  policewomen,  patrol  over  5,701 
.  miles  of  the  city's  streets  while  15  boats 

and  launches  cover  578  miles  of  water* 
front.  An  annual  expenditure  of  over  77 
million  dollars  is  required  to  maintain 
New  York's  Police  Department,  one  of  the 
most  modern  and  efficient  in  the  world. 
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You  nood  iMwspopors  to  soli  Now  York 


AND  HERE  IS  THE  ANSWER: 


ReF>eated  checks  of  the.  Congressional 
Record — which  records  what  is  said  on 
the  floors  of  Congress,  both  House  and 
Senate — show  that  year  after  year,  ses¬ 
sion  after  session.  The  Washington  Post 
is  mentioned  more  often  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  America.  In  fact.  The 
Washington  Post  is  generally  mentioned 
more  often  than  the  next  two  newspapers 
put  together. 

This  predilection  for  quoting  and  re¬ 
ferring  to  The  Washington  Post  seemed 
to  point  to  a  decided  preference  for  read¬ 
ing  The  Washington  Post.  Surveys  were 
made  of  the  Senate  in  1 942  and  in  1 946. 


Both  surveys  showed  that  reading  The 
Washington  Post  was  one  subject  on 
which  Democrats  and  Republicans  could 
agree.  In  the  1942  survey,  87%  of 
the  Senators  read  The  Washington  Post 
every  day.  In  1946,  Post  readershFp 
rose  to  96%. 

The  Washington  Post's  representatives 
will  be  happy  to  show  you  copies  of  these 
surveys,  which  contain  other  interesting 
information  on  who  are  the  right  people 
to  reach  in  Washington — ^Senators,  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  and  other  important  officials 
as  well — and  how  they  can  most  easily 
be  reached. 
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Ibc  Goodjpearlire&ltiibiB^GcHBipai^ 

Aloramiy  Olftio 

January  25,  1947 

Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

Recently  the  U.  S.  Navy’s  non-rigid  airship  XMl,  built  by  Goodyear, 
set  a  new  world’s  record  for  non-stop,  non-refueled  flight  by  any 
type  of  aircraft,  staying  aloft  continuously  for  7  days,  2  hours 
and  18  minutes.  This  remarkable  performance  emphasizes  anew  the 
dependability  and  airworthiness  of  airships  and  points  the  way  to 
their  profitable  employment  in  a  growing  number  of  commercial  tasks. 

The  airship  is  the  ideal  vehicle  for  making  aerial  surveys, 
charts  and  photographs  because  of  its  ability  to  fly  at  slow 
speeds,  or  even  hover  over  a  spot  if  necessary. 

These  same  characteristics  make  airships  valuable  in  police  work, 
such  as  traffic  control  on  arterial  highways,  while  the  ability  to 
land  in  small  areas  like  a  forest  clearing,  isolated  beach  or  island, 
gives  the  airship  special  advantages  in  rescue  operations. 

Another  timesaving  possibility  is  use  of  the  new  long-range-type 
airships  by  fishermen  to  locate  schools  of  fish  far  out  at  sea,  an 
operation  that  was  successfully  demonstrated  in  a  limited  way  before 
the  war  with  small  Goodyear  blimps. 

The  use  of  airships  in  these  and  similar  assignments  would  assure 
America  a  personnel  trained  in  handling  lighter-than-air  craft  — 
a  vital  unit  in  our  national  defense  that  during  the  recent  war 
convoyed  89,000  ships  without  loss  of  a  single  vessel  by  enemy 
attack. 
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this,  fpeiiilenic^ii. 

repreMt»ntM 


The  limoir  MMm 


Whrii  adverti^^iii^  media  are  considered,  too  much  emphasis  is  apt  to  he  placed  on 
circidation  as  such.  The  value  of  circulation  lies  not  alone  in  mere  numbers  of 
copies  but  in  its  correlation  to  the  public  it  serves. 

A  cross  section  of  the  more  than  400,000  families 
reading  the  Detroit  Times  daily  is,  within  a  fraction  or  two,  identical 
with  a  cross  section  of  the  Detroit  market. 

Just  another  proof  of  the  appeal  of  The  Times  to  a  predominance  of  the  buying 
public  on  any  purchasing  level. 


NO  COVERAGE  IS  COMPLETE 
THE  400,000  FAMILIES  REA 


cZiTr  Tiii<]  IIETHIIIT  TIIUES 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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Last  year 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

published 

classified  advertisements 


Want  a  measure  of  a  newspaper’s  standing  in  its  community? 
Look  at  the  classified  pages. 

You  can’t  go  wrong  .  .  .  because  classified  columns  are  made 
up  of  people  and  by  people  —  people  who  want  to  sell  and 
people  who  want  to  buy.  Sometimes  quaint,  sometimes  dra¬ 
matic,  always  human— classified  columns  provide  an  intimate 
channel  of  communication  with  a  newspaper's  readers. 

Last  year.  The  New  York  Times  published  exactly  1,765,183 
classified  advertisements— the  largest  amount  In  Its  history- 
1,765,183  individual  expressions  of  reader  confidence. 

The  confidence  that  readers  of  The  Times  place  in  Its  classified 
columns  doesn’t  stop  there.  It  carries  through  all  advertising  in 
The  Times— moves  more  merchandise,  influences  more  minds, 
and  builds  names  and  reputations  locally  and  nationally. 


Wqt  jNctar  Uork 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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NYSPA  Hails  Court  Ruling 
For  Trial  of  Unions’  Claims 


Judge  Rather  Than  Board  May 
Decide  Bargaining  Agent  Issues 


‘  By  Jerry  Walker 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. — The  Court 
of  Appeals,  New  York’s  high¬ 
est  tribunal.  gave  the  New  York 
I  State  Publishers 
[Association  a 
welcome  s  u  r  - 
prise  topic  at 
the  26th  annual 
I  convention  here 
'Jan.  19-21. 

Its  ruling  in 
favor  of  New 
York  City  pub¬ 
lishers  against 
the  State  Labor 
Relations  Board, 
in  a  matter  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Dapping 
employe  status 

of  vendors,  stole  the  spotlight 
[from  the  program  committee’s 
theme:  “In  Search  of  Tomor¬ 
row's  Newspaper.” 

The  150  conventioneers 
listened  to  a  round  of  speeches 
on  ideas  for  improving  content 
and  appearance  of  their  papers, 
heard  appeals  for  support  of 
publishing  industry  research, 
and  saw  what’s  going  on  in 
photographic  laboratories. 

The  real  show  of  enthusiasm 
came,  however,  when  Charles  J. 
Tobin.  association  counsel, 
waved  before  them  the  text 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  de¬ 
cision  and  explained  what  it 
can  mean  in  the  way  of  getting 
a  more  judicial  treatment  of 
business  disputes. 

I  Widespread  Effect 

Effect  of  the  ruling,  he  ex- 
Iplained.  is  that  questions  here¬ 
tofore  held  to  be  solely  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  administra¬ 
tive  departments  and  boards  can 
be  taken  to  the  courts  for  de¬ 
cision  after  a  trial  on  the  facts. 

Specifically,  the  case  was 
brought  by  the  New  York  Jotir- 
wl-American.  New  York  Sun. 

York  Post  and  New  York 
World-Telegram  to  prevent  the 
State  Labor  _  Relations  Board 
from  determining  whether  either 
of  two  unions  was  the  collective 
bargaining  representative  of  ap¬ 
proximately  1,400  newsstand 
aealers. 

In  May,  194.5.  the  New  York 
newsboys’  Union.  AFL.  filed 
J^P^^Pntation  petitions  with  the 
,sLRB  in  which  It  was  con¬ 
tended  the  newsdealers  were 
employes  of  the  publishers, 
“ter  the  Newsdealers  Federal 
Ubor  Union.  AFL.  contended 


it  also  represented  the  same 
group. 

The  SLRB  issued  a  notice  re¬ 
quiring  the  publishers  to  attend 
a  formal  hearing,  whereupon  the 
publishers  challenged  its  juris¬ 
diction  under  the  state’s  “Little 
Wagner  Act."  asserting  first 
that  the  newsdealers  were  not 
their  employes,  and  second  that 
there  was  a  jurisdictional  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  unions. 

Declaratory  judgment  Asked 

The  publishers  asked  for  a 
declaratory  judgment.  They  set 
forth  in  their  complaints  that 
the  newsdealers,  licensed  by  the 
City  of  New  York,  were  inde 
pendent  retail  merchants  who 
bought  papers  from  the  publish 
ers  at  wholesale  and  sold  them 
at  retail  at  a  profit. 

It  was  alleged  also  that  the 
newsdealers  received  no  wages 


THE  Vestry  of  St.  Paul’s  Church. 

Eastchesfer.  N.  Y..  has  voted 
approval  of  the  plans  drawn  by 
Aymar  Embur.v  11  for  the  Zen- 
ger  Memorial  (E&P.  Dec.  21. 
p.  111.  and  recent  contributions 
have  increased  the  fund  to  mqre 
than  $40,000. 

As  part  of  the  general  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  famed  Eastchester 
green  in  commemoration  of  the 
earl.v  battle  for  freedom  of  the 
press,  the  Zenger  Memorial 
would  house  a  lecture  hall,  of¬ 
fice.?  for  the  rector  of  St.  Paul’s, 
robing  rooms,  and  qther  fa¬ 
cilities. 

The  program  of  the  National 
Shrine  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
separate  from  the  Zenger  Fund, 
calls  for  restoration  of  the  par¬ 
ish  hou.se.  the  grounds  and  the 
old  cemetery. 

Directors  of  the  Zenger  Fund 
— Howard  Davis.  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  the  Rev.  W.  Harold 
Wcigle.  Edwin  S.  Friendly  and 
.lames  Wright  Brown,  Sr. — are 
custodians  of  money  contributed 
mostly  by  new.spaper.s  and  news¬ 
papermen. 

Since  the  la.st  report  (E&P. 
Dec.  21,  p.  Ill  the  following 
donations  have  been  banked: 


or  salary  from  the  publishers, 
they  were  free  to  fix  their  own 
hours  of  labor  and  to  decide 
what  newspapers  they  desired 
to  sell  without  restriction  by  the 
publishers. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Pecora  denied  a  motion 
by  the  SLRB  for  dismissal  of 
the  complaints,  and  the  Appel¬ 
late  Division  sustained  him.  4  to 
1.  Now  the  Court  of  Appeals  has 
just  ruled,  5  to  2.  affirming  the 
lower  courts  and  restating  the 
right  of  the  state’s  Supreme 
Court  to  take  jurisdiction. 

“We  think  the  complaint 
states  facts  sufficient  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  cause  of  action  for  a  dec¬ 
laratory  judgment.”  said  the  ma¬ 
jority  opinion.  “Jurisdiction 
over  such  matters  has  been  con¬ 
fided  to  the  Supreme  Court  .  .  . 
and  the  field  in  which  such 
actions  may  be  brought  is  very 
broad.  As  to  the  facts,  there 
can  be  a  proper  determination 
only  after  trial.” 

Describing  it  as  “the  most 
important  ruling  in  25  years” 
in  the  field  of  administrative 
control  over  business.  Mr.  Tobin 


$500—  Gatiiiru  Newspaptrs,  \ashiilU 
(IVnn.)  Banihr,  Editi-r  &  1*vblisher. 

$250— A  t  w  Vork  lit  rald  Tribune. 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  Xew  York 
Daily  Nrtvs,  Briish-Moore  Newspapers, 
*VtTC’  York  Sun. 

$100 — .9an  Francisco  (Calif.)  Citron 
tele.  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  ana 
Tribune.  Richmond  (\'a.)  Times  •  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Xrsvs  -  Leader,  Westchester 
Newspapers,  Jersey  City  (N*.  J.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  llerald. 

$50 — Calkins  &  Holden,  I'roy  (N.  Y.) 
Record,  Glovers'fille  (N.  Y.)  Leader-Kv- 
publican  ami  ficrald.  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Republican.  SaTannah  fOa.)  Xnvs  and 
Press.  IVarren  CO.)  Tribune-Chronicle. 
Cary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune. 

$25 — Hazleton  (Pa.)  Plain  .speaker- 
.Standard  Seufinel,  Editorial  Kcsearcli 
Reports,  Fscanaba  (Mich  )  Press.  John¬ 
son  City  (Tenn.)  Press.  Harry  M.  Bit* 
ner,  Sianara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Ca“:rtte, 
Kin.tion  (N.  C.)  Free  IWess.  Te.rarkann 
(.\rk.)  Gazette  Xi'^vs.  Medford  (Ore.) 
Mail.  Albion  (Mich.)  Recorder  Pre.is. 

.VfVeJ  fSfich  )  .Slfar. 

$15 — Tone  Mitchell  Cliannle. 

$10 — .^t.  Peter.^hura  TFla.)  Indepen¬ 
dent,  New  EnelantI  Ne\vspapt*r  Supply 
Co..  Mexico  (^To.)  I. 'doer.  Hammontl 
AT^chinerv  BtilMers.  I.ntvell  CMass.) 
Wilfmar  (Minn.)  Tribune. 

$5— How.ard  F.  Field,  N'eal  \’an  Soov. 
John  .A.  Zellers,  Paul  Harrow  PuMock. 
.$? — PorterHlle  (Calif.)  Recorder. 

$1 — Afichnet  \.  Gorman  Chanter  of 
Onill  $t  Scroll  Society.  Saginaw.  Mich. 

The  Fund  now  has  $12.09.1  In 
ca-sh  in  the  bank  and  $30,000  in 
United  State.?  bonds. 


Zenger  Memorial  Plan 
Voted;  $42,000  Raised 
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Hearst  Coip.  Buys 
Pulp,  Power  Firm 

The  Hearst  Corp..  New  York, 
has  purchased  the  Halifax  Pulp 
and  Power  Co.,  of  Sheet  Harbor, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  all  its  timber 
holdings,  it  was  announced  this 
week. 

Adjoining  property  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Co.  also  was 
included  in  the  sale. 

The  timber  holdings,  mainly 
spruce  forests,  cover  about  2()0 
square  miles.  Mill  production  is 
estimated  at  100  tons  of  ground 
pulpwood  daily. 

There  is  no  contemplated 
change  in  management  in  any 
way,  it  was  announced. 


told  the  publishers  that  the  vic¬ 
tory  won  by  the  New  York  City 
group  opens  the  door  for  de¬ 
termination  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  agents  in  the  courts. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
courts,  he  explained,  to  accept 
the  ruling  of  boards  on  the  facts 
in  a  case,  and  entertain  an  ap¬ 
peal  only  on  questions  of  law. 
Now  the  facts  can  be  presented 
with  benefit  of  full  judicial  pro¬ 
cedure. 

Foresees  Court  Review 

Because  the  decision  has  far- 
reaching  application  in  all  fields 
of  business,  Mr.  Tobin  said  he 
expects  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  ask  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  review  it.  He 
pointed  out  it  makes  possible  an 
action  for  declaratory  judgment 
in  matters  pertaining  also  to 
workmen’s  compensation,  un¬ 
employment  insurance,  educa¬ 
tion  laws.  etc. 

Significance  of  the  ruling  was 
voiced  also  in  the  opinion  of 
the  courts  minority.  Judge 
Charles  S.  Desmond  asserting 
that  the  court  had  upset  the 
law  of  the  state  “as  it  has  been 
for  a  century.” 

The  minority  contended  that 
duly  authorized  boards  have  the 
right  to  determine  their  own 
juri.sdiction.  The  majority  held, 
however,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  may,  in  its  discretion,  take 
jurisdiction. 

City  Without  Newspaper 

Convention  interest  in  labor 
matters  naturally  took  prece¬ 
dence  over  some  items  on  the 
program  because  the  meeting 
place — once  more — was  a  city 
without  a  newspaper,  due  to 
labor  trouble  which  caused  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  two  Frank  Gan¬ 
nett  dailies,  the  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  and  the  Times-Union 
more  than  two  months  ago. 

Last  September,  the  New  York 
State  publishers  cruised  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Saguenay 
rivers  in  Canada,  and  no  news¬ 
paper.?  were  obtainable  during 
the  three  days  out  of  Montreal. 

Now.  instead  of  the  papers 
publLshed  by  the  founder  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Stern  Attends 
Confab  Called 
Conciliator 


By 


Philadelphia  —  Renewed  e  £  - 
forts  to  bring  about  settlement 
of  the  11-weeks-oId  guild  strike 
against  the  Philadelphia  Record 
and  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post  were  made  this  week.  A 
conciliation  meeting  w’as  ad¬ 
journed  until  Friday,  with  both 
sides  agreeing  to  withhold  de¬ 
tails. 

This  is  the  fifth  attempt  to  re¬ 
new  collective  bargaining  since 
the  strike  began  last  Nov.  7. 
Meetings  this  week  were  in  of¬ 
fices  of  the  U.  S.  Conciliation 
Service  in  the  Widener  Build¬ 
ing.  Present  for  management 
were  Publisher  J.  David  Stern; 


Russia  Assures  U.  S. 

Washington  —  Russia  has 
assured  the  State  Department 
that  American  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondents  will  be  permitted 
to  report  “with  complete  free¬ 
dom"  the  forthcoming  Foreign 
Ministers  conference  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  There  has  been  no  deci¬ 
sion  yet  whether  broadcasting 
facilities  will  be  available. 


Courts  May  Get 
Rochester  Tieup 


Rochester,  N.  Y. — The  Roches¬ 
ter  Democrat  &  Chronicle  and 

_ _ ,  Times-Union,  suspended  since 

his  son,  David  (Tommy)  Stem,  Nov,  8  by  a  strike  of  printers, 
3rd;  Gilbert  J.  Kraus,  vicepresi-  may  ask  the  courts  to  rule  on 
dent  and  general  counsel,  and  the  demands  of  three  _  other 
Daniel  Lowenthal,  Record  attor-  unions  for  back  pay  during  the 
ney.  shutdown. 

Signalizing  his  election  as  new  .  Efforts  by  Gannett  Co.  execu- 
president  of  the  Philadelphia-  tives  and  civic  officials  to  end 
Camden  affiliate  of  ANG,  Ar-  the  prolonged  tieup  of  the  city  s 
thur  Pierce,  a  Record  ^itorial  only  daily  newspapers  had  been 
writer,  sat  in  as  a  member  of  futile  up  to  E&P  pre^  time, 
the  guild  committee.  Legal  action  might  be  tosti- 

The  election  of  guild  officers  tuted.  it  w^  suggested,  by  a 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  or-  suit  against  the  unions  for  vio- 
ganization  slate,  with  Pierce  un-  nation  of  their  contract  clause 
opposed.  Leading  the  dissentors’  arbitration.  The  company 
ticket  of  guild  members  who  would  seek  p^ment  of  damages 
are  out  of  sympathy  with  con-  suffered  as  a  result 

duct  of  the  strike,  was  Fred  G.  failure  of  the  men  to  go 

Hyde,  of  the  Inquirer,  who  hack  to  work.  u-  i 

polled  377  votes  against  480  tal-  9"  J  ,^he  typographic^ 
lied  in  preference  for  the  contin-  unimi  agreed  to  a^ept  a  $1  per 
nation  of  Arthur  Riordan  in  the 

secretarial  post.  Maurice  F.  K.  *7® 

Donahue  was  reelected  control-  Signing  of  the  contract^ 
ler  over  Mark  Dolbey,  both  of  others  on  other  Ganne.t 


the  Inquirer,  and  William  G. 
Miller,  Inquirer,  had  no  opposi¬ 
tion  for  treasurer. 


newspapers  or  newspapers  pub 
lished  in  the  same  cities,  was 
made  contingent  upon  settle- 


ment  with  pressmen,  stereotyp- 

Selection  of  vicepresidents, 


six  to  be  elected,  is  still  in 
doubt. 

Strikers  were  cheered 


by 


ers.  mailers  and  photoengravers. 

The  pressmen,  stereotypers 
and  mailers  insisted  upon  pa.v- 
ment  of  wages  for  the  time  lost 


International  Ex-  ^ue  to  the  printers’  walkout, 
ecutive  Board  of  the  American  - 


_ _  1.  J  ,  The  pres.smen  went  out  to  lunch 

Newspaper  Guild  had  approv^  Nov.  15  and  did  not  return, 
increases  in  weekly  benefit  to  management  claims.  The  pre.ss- 
$20  (single)  ai^  WO,  plus  $2.50  have  rejected  an  offer  of 

for  each  dependent.  a  increase.  The  mailers  al 

In  Pennsylvania,  payments  to  so  want  back  pay.  and  a  $20  pay 
strikers  are  being  paid  largely  boost  to  bring  their  scale  to  $66 
through  unemployment  compen-  days  and  $69  nights.  'The  stereo 
sation.  In  Camden,  where  strik-  typers  also  have  rejected  the  $16 
ers  receive  no  help  from  the  offer. 

state  of  New  Jersey,  the  guild  A  back  pay  settlement  made 


Notice  Checks 


Chicago  Mailers 
In  "Slowdown' 


will  make  up  the  difference. 
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recently  by  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald  &  E:^ress  has 
been  mentioned  in  union  discus¬ 
sions  as  a  precedent  upon  which 
present  demands  are  based. 

The  newspapers  have  won 
wide  support  in  their  stand  to 
■‘resist  to  the  last  the  payment 
of  wages  to  men  who  leave 
‘heir  posts  on  .strike.”  a  Gan¬ 
nett  executive  reported.  Letters 
titled.  “Shall  Men  Be  Paid  For 
Striking?"  were  circulated  last 
week  to  thousands  of  merchants 
and  others  in  the  Rochester  area. 

Mayor  Samuel  B.  Dicker  was 
reported  to  be  trying  to  effect 
a  compromise  on  the  basis  of 
an  offer  which  management  had 
made  to  the  pressmen  prior  to 
acceptance  of  the  $16  boost  by 
the  printers?.  This  proposal. 
E&P  learned,  included  partial 
payment  for  time  lost  If  the 
pre.ssmen  agreed  to  a  $12  ral.se. 


Chicago — Slowdown  tactics  ot 
the  Chicago  Mailers’  Union 
were  brought  to  an  abrupt  halt 
Jan.  18,  when  all  Chicago  dailies 
published  a  front-page  notice, 
pointing  out  that  “It  becomes 
necessary  for  the  newspapers  to 
inform  their  readers  that,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  this 
community  faces  an  imminent 
discontinuance  of  the  services 
delivered  by  newspapers  to  the 
public  and  to  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry.” 

The  notice  referred  to  nego¬ 
tiations  between  the  mailers 
union  and  Chicago  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  explain¬ 
ing  that  such  negotiations  be 
came  stalemated  on  Jan.  16. 
after  the  publishers  “had  made 
plain  their  reasons  why  they 
could  not  meet  the  excessive  de 
mands  of  the  union. 

“Union  representatives  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  have  intimated 
that  the  newspapers  will  not  be 
permitted  to  maintain  their  .serv 
ices  to  the  public  if  the  demand.^ 
of  the  mailers’  union  for  in 
creased  wages  and  reduceo 
working  hours  are  not  met. 
This  attitude  has  been  imple 
mented  with  the  inauguration 
of  ‘slowdown’  tactics  in  several 
of  the  newspaper  plants  which 
.seriously  interfered  with  deliv¬ 
ery  of  newspapers. 

“Because  the  situation  may 
deteriorate,  the  publishers  take 
this  means  to  inform  the  com¬ 
munity  of  the  facts  involved. 
The  publishers  are  sincere  in 
their  conviction  that,  individu¬ 
ally  and  collectively,  they  have 
taken  every  reasonable  step, 
consistent  with  principles  long 
recognized  as  sound  both  by 
labor  and  management,  to  settle 
this  dispute  not  only  in  the  be^i 
interests  of  the  parties  immedi 
ately  involved,  but  also  in  the 
larger  public  interest.  .  . 

The  union  has  demanded 
$73.50  days  ($1.96  per  hour)  an 
$77.50  nights  ($2.21  per  hour) 
and  $79.50  ($2.27  per  hour)  foi 
a  third  shift. 

The  publishers  have  offere'' 
$69  and  $75,  an  increase  of  $10 
and  $12  over  present  scale,  wK 
modification  of  the  workweek. 

Meanwhile,  the  Franklin  A 
sociation,  representing  Chicagi 
job  shop  printing  companies, 
signed  a  new  contract  with  thi 
mailers'  union,  providing  wai 
increases  of  $14.30  a  week  foi 
days  and  $15.30  for  nights. 

Appearance  of  the  notices  in 
Chicago  papers  had  the  effect 
of  holding  the  mailers  in  line, 
without  further  slowdowns,  it 
was  reported,  pending  resump¬ 
tion  of  negotiations  this  week 
with  Woodruff  Randolph,  presi¬ 
dent  of  ITU,  with  which  the 
mailers  are  affiliated. 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Jan.  26-28— Southern  Clai- 
sified  Advertising  Manager! 
Assn.,  Charter  convention. 
Atlanta  Biltimore  Hotel  At. 
lanta,  Ga.  f 

Jan.  36-31 — Ohio  Newspa- 
per  Women’s  Assn.,  press 
seminar,  Wooster,  O.,  College, 
Feb.  8-16— Midwest  Circu. 
lation  Mgrs.  Assn.,  32d  an  ' 
nual  convention,  Rotei ^ 
Muehlebach,  Kansas  City,  Mo  | 
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$30/000  Fire  in  Texas 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  —  Damage 
was  estimated  at  $30,000  after 
fire  swept  the  plant  of  the 
weekly  San  Marcos  Record,  Jan. 
23. 


enc 
metb? 

Springfield,  Mass.  —  Guil^  Calife 
strikers  here  no  longer  nee.;)  Assoc 
“defense  fund”  money  from  ttt! 
American  Newspaper  Guild  be  visorj 
cause  of  a  fund-raising  idea  oriii  a  thre 
inated  by  George  A.  Hani 
president.  New  England  CotiS  Aut 
cil  of  Newspaper  Guilds.  j 

Starting  just  after  New  Yeaii 
Harris  sent  out  letters  to  pa 
sonal  friends  throughout 
country.  In  each  letter  wait 
and  a  message  to  this  eSec; 

“If  you  need  the  enclosed  doi 

lar  more  than  we  do,  keep  i _ 

but  if  you  don’t,  match  it  ui;  perts 
send  it  back  to  me  for  the  fim  jcal  e< 
to  aid  strikers  in  Springfield"  for  ea 

One  group  of  nine  lette,  these 
brought  26  answers.  The  Unit#  rising 
Auto  Workers  sent  the  large 
contribution  to  date  and  Uoitoj 
Steel  Workers  Union  officiL 
sent  another  large  check.  Hr 
ris  said.  Harris  is  standing  iW 
cost  of  postage.  The  Springfie; 
guild  sends  to  each  contribiis’  “I 
a  “press  card”  making  the 
an  honorary  member.  .  f**’''*- 

Possibility  that  Gov.  Robert:  i  ^  *5® 
Bradford  might  step  into  thepi(  B)ent  ( 
ture  in  a  move  to  end  Spri?. 
field’s  four-month-old  strike  J  f ' 

the  city’s  four  dailies,  was  sei,  gr*"}? 
this  week,  after  a  request 
such  action  had  been  made 
Rep.  Daniel  J.  Bresnahan 
Springfield. 

Bresnahan  declared  the 
000  residents  of  Springfield 
suffering  because  of  the  Ira  _ 
the  four  jointly-owned  dailiew 
the  R^uhlican,  Daily  JVetci,a.-|  * 

Morning  and  Evening  Union. 

Meanwhile,  correspondents  I  ^“8^* 
the  four  newspapers  wtl 
alerted  and  told  to  cover  ra  ?  , 
news.  They  have  been  adviil 
according  to  reliable  reports. | 
furnish  the  home  offices  *8 
information  on  important  n™ 
events.  The  Guild  said  it  w( 
start  publication  of  a  four-j 
tabloid  with  local  news  an( 

Jan.  25. 

The  difficulty  in  the  strike 
cording  to  an  ANG  spokesaA 
is  that  no  one  will  admit  oM 
ship  of  the  four  papers,  iT 
without  an  owner  to  sign  ej 
tracts  there  can  be  no  retun 
work. 

(  Editor’s  Note — In 
to  a  request  for  a  statem^ 
the  strike.  Editor  &  Pui 
has  received  a  note  from  thej 
fice  of  Sherman  H. 

Springfield  Newspapers,  stM 
“We  believe  the  best  polief® 
us  is  just  to  keep  quiet, 
situation  is  a  bit  comply® 
and  difficult  to  explain.  liT 
ever  we  .say  might  hurt 
body’s  feelings.”) 
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□Paper,  Printing  Inventions 
□  Chief  Interests  of  CNPA 


MiU  Situation,  Old  and  New. 

Reviewed:  Funk  New  President  SliereXS 

Advertising  gained  the  fore- 

By  Campbell  Watson  ground  in  talks  by  Frank  Jen 

^  ^  kins,  publisher,  Klamath  Falls 

ff^u  ^  i-^  ilt  .  ( OrG. )  Herald  and  News,  and 

SANTA  to  The  California  Newspaperboy  william  H.  Conrad.  Medford, 

encourage  improved  printing  Foundation  now  has  a  member-  wis  Thf»  latter  discussed  classi- 

Wthods.  by  the  ^ip  representative  of  81.4%  of  S'  ifwelklies  and  Mr^S 

California  Newspaper  Publshws  _  _  kins  asserted  the  whole  theorv 


Association  at  a  meeting  of  the 
newly-elected  executive  and  ad¬ 
visory  boards  which  concluded 
a  three-day  convention  here  Jan. 
17-19. 

Authority  to  name  a  CNPA 
standing  committee  to  consider 
new  inventions  was  voted  to 
j,  D.  Funk,  general  manager, 
Santa  Monica  Outlook,  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  E.  A.  Davis,  Tulelake  Re¬ 
porter,  as  president. 

Panel  discussions  highlighted 
the  59th  annual  gathering.  Ex¬ 
perts  on  newsprint  and  mechan- 


Vurgason 


kins  asserted  the  whole  theory 
of  selling  advertising  has  been 
changed  by  research. 

“Formerly  we  sold  advertising 
on  the  idea  that  10,000  subscrib¬ 
ers  or  100,000  subscribers  meant 
10.000  or  100,000  readers,”  he 
.said.  "We  were  over-selling,  as 
no  man  can  expect  100%  reader- 
ship.  and  the  new  advertiser 
expected  too  much  of  his  copy. 

"Now  you  can  tell  an  adver- 
ti.ser  how  much  selling  he  can 
expect  from  an  ad.  That  is 
smarter,  more  realistic  selling. 


ical  equipment  report^  no  hope  the  boys  in  the  state,  C.  Robert  K.. 

for  early  easing  of  shortages  in  Payne.  director,  reported.  linn«  ^  tangible 

these  lines.  Low  production  at  California  Newspaper  Adver-  ^®tbng  point  there, 
rising  labor  costs,  plus  the  short-  tising  Service  added  10  members  “The  metropolitan  newspaper,” 
age  of  printers  and  newspaper  during  the  convention  and  now  tie  added,  “is  not  genuinely  corn- 
mechanics,  caused  further  con-  numbers  83  weekly  newspapers,  petitive  with  the  home  town 
cern.  j,  a.  Vurgason,  National  City  paper.  It  is  the  proving  grounds 

Aid  Asked  for  Students  News  and  CNAS  chairman,  re-  new  campaigns.  The  old  era 

Restoration  of  the  nrevious  Ported.  Expansion  of  the  CNAS  of  driving  business  away  from 
Restoration  ot  tne  previous  .  .  .  seven  directors  was  the  other  fellow  if  you  couldn  t 

G1  apprentice  benefit  scale  was  JoaM  to  .seven  directors  wa.s  yo^^^self  is  gone.” 


ask^  in  one  of  three  resolu-  voted, 
lions.  Another  asked  suppliers  Mr. 


lions.  Another  asked  suppliers  Mr.  Vurgason  was  elected  advocat^  a  doublii^  of 

to  grant  top  priority  to  equip-  first  vicepresident  of  CNPA,  *^®t  years  $50,000  Home  Town 
ment  orders  of  California  Poly-  with  Carl  R.  Lehman,  Santa  Newspaper  fund  and  selling  on 

t^nic  School  on  the  grounds  Rosa  Press-Democrat,  as  second  readership  and  distribution  re- 

that  every  opportunity  should  be  vicepresident  and  Clarence  H.  ■‘Search. 

granted  World  War  II  veterans  Hoiles,  Santa  Ana  Register,  sec-  Governor  Warren  and  his  en 

enrolled  in  printing  classes.  The  retary  -  treasurer.  William  F.  tire  official  family,  with  one  ex- 

third  expressed  thanks  to  the  Shea,  San  Pedro  News-Pilot,  and  ception,  attended  the  sessions, 
convention  host,  Fred  D.  Me-  Larry  Freeman,  Delano  Record,  Registrations  totaled  493. 

Phersoii.  Jr.,  Santa  Cruz  Senti-  with  the  officers  and  ex-presi-  The  California  centennial  year 
nel-News,  and  his  associates.  dent  comprise  the  executive  described  by  President 


A  sunny  spot  in  the  nation  s  committee.  Davis  as  the  one  with  the  great- 

industrial  production  problern  Carlyle  Reed,  La  Mesa  Scout;  est  turnover  of  newspaper  own- 
wte  contained  in  the  report  of  George  Savage,  South  Pasadena  ership  in  recent  history,  and 
John  B.  Long,  general  manager, 

on  messages  sent  to  California’s  ,  .  .. 

Congressional  delegation  asking  CNPA  contest  winners:  left  to  right—  Lee  Smith,  Pasadena  Star- 

their  views  on  "make  work”  News,  promotion;  Carl  Miller,  Covina  Argus-Courier,  weekly  front 

practices.  More  than  half  the  page;  Dahl  Shearer.  Garden  Grove  News,  commercial  printing: 

delegation  replied,  expressing  Elystus  L.  Hayes,  San  lose  Mercury  Herald  and  News,  editorial 

opposition  to  feather-bedding.  page  and  spot  news  photo;  I.  L.  Rosenberg.  Sacramento  Union., 
First  reports  were  made  by  women’s  page;  George  McQueen,  Burlingame  Advance,  public 
two  new  affiliated  organizations.  service,  and  Edgar  Elfstrcm,  Fullerton  Tribune,  special  edition. 


Paper  ior  Sole 

Greenfield.  Mass. — The  Re¬ 
corder-Gazette  has  begun  ad¬ 
vertising  low-price  newsprint 
poper  ior  sale  in  three-pound 
lots  at  30  cents  for  three 
pounds.  The  paper  is  avail¬ 
able  in  nine  different  sizes,  the 
Recorder-Gazette  advertised. 

with  the  most  severe  strike  of 
all  time  in  Californa. 

General  Manager  Long  re¬ 
ported  the  CNPA  newspaper 
membership  now  totals  420  and 
total  membership  is  494.  Total 
membership  is  up  61  from  a 
year  ago. 

Five  past  presidents  who 
served  in  the  era  before  pins 
were  presented  to  retiring  lead¬ 
ers  received  their  awards.  They 
were  Harlan  G.  Palmer,  Holly 
wood  Citizen-News;  J.  R.  Gab 
bert,  newspaper  broker;  Harry 
Webster,  San  Bernardino  Sun 
and  Telegram;  Justus  Craemer, 
now  president,  California  Press 
Association,  and  Frank  M.  Kef- 
fer,  retired,  formerly  publisher. 
Van  Nuys  News. 

Discussion  of  inventions  to 
improve  newspaper  production 
developed  on  the  convention 
floor  during  a  printing  equip 
ment  panel.  Press  delivery  dates 
were  estimated  from  nine  to  15 
months  distant. 

In  reply  to  questions,  new  in 
ventions  were  described  as  un¬ 
available  for  some  time.  It  was 
.stated  that  equipment  halving 
printing  production  time  could 
be  produced,  “but  wasn’t  that 
something  to  take  up  with  the 
printers?’’  Electric-eye  and  tele¬ 
typesetter  equipment  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  not  yet  perfected. 

Scale  Effects  Discussed 
J.  Hart  Clinton,  Son  Mateo 
Times,  chairman,  CNPA  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  Bureau,  reported 
on  effects  of  the  new  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  .scale  of  $2.17  an  hour  for 
printers.  He  pointed  to  the  far- 
reaching  effects  of  this  increase, 
citing  a  three-cent  hourly  dif¬ 
ferential  with  San  Francisco 
Peninsula  newspapers  and  five 
cents  with  Marin  County  papers. 

Hugh  Walls,  Sacramento  Bee, 
and  member,  ANPA  Special 
Standing  Committee,  reported 
on  the  statewide  apprenticeship 
program  standards.  Julian  A. 
MePhee,  San  Luis  Obispo  Poly 
(Continued  on  page  51) 


m  X  •  >  T  T  •  sociation  filed  with  the  regional  questions  in  a  legal  mamut 

IVI  ATXT  C  NLRB  a  petition  for  certification  The  strike  was  then  called. 

X™  w  Vw  a  Aw  a  0  AAAV^AA  agent  for  the  contract  car-  On  the  first  day,  editorial  em- 

__  -  riers.  ployes  tried  to  get  out  engraved 

f  ^  a  AC!  Ic  u'  The  association,  however,  did  editions  but  abandoned  the  effort 

^^ULiOwO  A^.  IJXaULUwWAA  not  press  the  board  for  a  hear-  after  mechanical  employes  ob- 

ing.  but  made  demands  upon  ject^  to  their  supervisors  op- 

KANSAS  CITY.  Mo.— A  strike  the  company,  has  said  that  only  the  Star  management  that  it  be  erating  the  pr^es 

on  Ian  17  bv  contract  car-  48  of  the  208  contract  carriers  of  recognized  outright,  or  that  the  The  Star  company,  which  pub- 

riers  o/ the  Int'frnaTionaYprinl  ?hVlta^%etnrto  the^ "  ^“nm^^^con  hl^' 

ing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  While  efforts  were  underway  Jo  do  this,  the  management  con-  ^J^ornmg  ,  supple. 

Union,  AFL.  seeking  to  force  by  the  conciliation  service.  112  end^.  would  have  necessitated  ment^ 

recognition  of  their  union  as  a  of  the  contract  carriers  in  per-  the  breaking  of  its  -The  door?  of  the  Star  h 

bargaining  agency,  halted  publi-  son  and  nine  others  by  proxy  Hn  rem^Vned  onL  so  ^^hat^imni^®''® 

cation  by  thi  Kansas  City  Star  held  a  meeting  of  their  own.  In  ^  it  'vojdd  do  rernain^  open  so  that  employes 

Co.  for  the  first  time  in  67  years,  it  they  declared  the  group  who  everything  it  could  to  e  p  y  oomnanv  annmi 

Carriers  picketed  the  Star  threw  the  picket  line  around  a  hearing  to  determine  the.e  time,  the  company  announced 

building  as  the  strike  against  the  Star  did  not  represent  them.  ^  _ 

the  city's  only  daily  publishing  “We  are  not,  nor  are  the  strik-  #'  1  I 

company  moved  into  its  sixth  ing  carriers,  employes  of  the  ^  £|x1wXwLaXUI  ^^AX  w  UxWL  Lwa  S 
day.  Kansas  City  Star  Co.,”  a  state-  ^ 

Without  warning  or  notice  to  ment  issued  by  the  carriers  said.  W  J  •  _  .  * _ _  T  j-m-m  rr 

the  Star,  and  without  the  sane-  “We  are  all  independent  carriers  £A^lTriCO>  X:  rlC©  I  Tl  t?  r  ■■■fl  Rft 

tion  of  the  Central  Labor  Union,  and  have  repeatedly  been  so  “  XV*  w  XWV^  * 

the  carriers'  association  threw  a  held  by  our  local  courts,  the  Su-  I 

picket  line  around  the  building  preme  Court  of  Missouri  and  va  By  G.  Ellis  Motl 

the  morning  of  Jan.  17.  Printers  rious  departments  of  the  federal 

and  pressmen  refused  to  cross.  government,  including  the  Rev-  BOSTON — New  England  news-  dealers  profit  by  V^c  and  add  2c 

Recognition  Is  Issue  enue  Department  of  the  Tre^-  papers  should  raise  news-  to  what  the  boys  make  AUow 


N.  England  Circulators 
Advise  Price  Increase 


‘t  line  around  the  building  preme  Court  of  Missouri  and  va-  By  G.  Ellis  Motl 

lorning  of  Jan.  17.  Printers  rious  departments  of  the  federal 

iressmen  refused  to  cross.  government,  including  the  Rev-  BOSTON — New  England  news-  dealers  profit  by  V^c  and  add  2c 

Recoanition  Is  Issue  enue  Department  of  the  Treas-  papers  should  raise  news-  to  what  the  boys  make.  Allow 

n  r  c  •  have  bought  at  sub-  stand  and  home  delivered  prices  for  a  circulation  drop  of  5,  10 

u.  &  conciliation  oervice  3tantial  cost,  paid  for  and  own  to  bring  in  more  revenue  and  to  or  15%  .  .  .  and  you’ll  still  col- 


statement  said: 


i-  -  our  routes  and  operate  them  in  pay  boys  and  dealers  more.  —  - - - „  - - 

question  is  recog-  q^j.  independent  That's  what  the  six  circula-  drop  a  little.”  ' 

nwL  Tv,‘^®T  ^  tion  managers  Of  New  EnSan^  Of  the  102  New  England  news- 

S7carrSf  ^rremolo^^^^^^  ‘The  rights  of  freedom  as  in-  ‘Xg^a^^eTfnvU^^^^^  surveyed,  Rowett  r^ 

employes  of  the  dependent  merchants  are  most  England  Dailv  NewsDaner  Asso-  Ported,  only  three  are  5c  daily,, 
finHc  fv.1  manageinent  con-  important  factors  in  the  attract-  Son  adv  sL  Sfshlrs  and  30c  weekly  delivered.  j 

Jc  iveness  of  our  business  and  are  Si^ess  manigerr  Walter  B.  Mills,  circulaUoal 

Charl^  D  "BinT?f°sf  Louis  rights  guaranteed  to  us  by  our  Keynoting  I  session  at  the  manager  New  Haven  iConii) 

f  •  m  ot.  Louis,  contracts  which  we  emphatically  ponlev  Plaza  here  Jan  21  J  C  Register,  told  how  the  Register 

special  international  represents-  gre  unwilling  to  surrender.”  §owIu  circulation  manag^'  went  to  3c  and  22c  on  Dec.  is 
V,  pressmens  union.  The  statement  added  that  the  Waterb’uru  (Conn  )  Republican-  lost  no  a.m.  circulation  and  yen' i 

carriers  did  not  want  to  see  their  Z^erican  said  “Sspa^ers  little  p.m.  and  home  delivered , 

i  heariS’^lo^dSrniL^'whemer  mvestments  and  status  as  inde-  should  be’ in  the 'Sc  daily  and%c  What  was  lost  is  now  back,  he ; 

the  contfact  cfrrWs  wSl  P®'^<^ent  contractors  jeopardized  weekly-delivered  class.  loss  of  circula- 

tne  coniraci  carriers  were  em-  called  nnnn  the  Star'.s  man-  „  - - wo„v._  tion  was  less  than  of  1%  or 


lect  more  money  even  if  it  does 


e^contfact  carri^^  were  em^  pendent  contractors  jeopardized  weekly-delivered  class.  loss  of  circula- 

Dloves  or  fndenlndent  S^hanT.  “P°"  “There’s  a  woman  in  Wash-  tion  was  less  than  of  1%  or 

nl-  merchants  agement  to  sustain  their  long-  ington  who  considers  newspa-  ‘^^0  copies.  \ 

association  in  established  relationship  as  inde-  pgrbovs  as  child  labor  at  its  Samuel  Rosoff,  circulations 
^  majority.  pendent  contractors  against  the  worst  She'll  try  to  make  it  im-  manager.  Bridgeport  (Conn.)! 
Bond  delivered  an  ultimatum  nr  thn  small  minnritv  .e  11  try  10  maxe  u  im  post.rrelearam.  related  how 


rier  group  would  have  to  be  rec  Kjflh'l' woST?are"to‘ea‘’rrTon  Jou'Srha^Tohe  to  »»  25?. 

ognized  at  once  before  the  The  carriers  association,  called  that  they  won  t  care  to  carry  on  .  without  anv  loss  in  cir- 
picket  line  would  be  withdrawn,  the  Newspaper  Carriers  Co-Op-  routes.  Increase  the  cir-  -  Qj^  Dgp  j  j^g  jgj|j 

He  said  he  intended  to  use  erative  A.ssociation  of  Greater  culation  price  to  get  more  money  " 

force  to  bring  a  settlement  no  Kansas  City,  was  formed  several  for  the  boys.  tising  display  rates  27  to  28'"c 

matter  whether  the  Star  ever  months  ago.  The  group  affili-  “If  you  raise  the  price  one  Morris  Shorr  Woonsociett 


The  carriers  association,  called  they  won’t  care  to  carry  on  vvi'thou°'^  any  ^loL°b^^eir 


published  again  or  not. 


“If  you  raise  the  price  one 


tising  display  rates  27  to  28'"c. 
Morris  Shorr,  Woonsocket 


ated  with,  and  was  granted  a  cent  a  day,  5c  a  week,  it  will  (j^  j  )  Call,  reviewed  the  dis- 


Later.  Bond  said  the  union  charter  by  the  Pressmen’s  union,  increase  your  revenue  $30  a  cpssions  of  a  few  years  back 


was  willing  to  negotiate  but  re¬ 
iterated  his  demand  that  the 
Star  recognize  the  carriers  as 
employes. 

"ITie  Star  management  asked 
the  pressmen’s  union  to  live  up 
to  its  contracts  and  continue 
publication  of  the  paper  while 
all  points  of  dispute  were  set- 


On  November  22,  1946,  the  as-  thousand.  Then,  increase  the  when  many  thought  that  a  3c 
~~  newspaper  wouldn’t  go,  but  it 

T  “The  carrier  should  get  Ic 

DOX  ^Qx  LlQCK  L/GlQy  S  a  copy  more  and  the  ne^pape: 

X  get  the  rest,  he  advocated. 

Mersereau,  circula- 

I  VI  1  I  IG  f'oo  manager,  Christian  Science 

“  VA^y^A  f  W  0  A  AXAX0  Monitor,  prophesied  that  paper 

would  go  to  five  cents  when  | 


tied  through  the  procedure  of  SIMULTANEOUSLY  with  a  cars  from  other  industries,  if  other  Boston  newspapers  do”  ^ 

me  National  Labor  Relations  warning  from  the  American  they  could  move  them  over  Delmar  Magoon,  circulation 

Newspaper  Publishers  Associa  snow-blocked  routes,  to  allevi-  manager,  Greenfield  (Mass.)  fie- 
Earl  McCollum,  president  of  tion  that  recurring  .shortages  of  ate  the  shortage  which  is  spe-  corder  -  Gazette,  explained  that 

box  cars  threatened  a  serious  cially  acute  in  the  Lake  St.  his  newspaper  had  increased  the 


home  delivered  price  from  11c 


TVfilwmilf'f^es  JrMirrtrrl  newsprint  supply  situation,  the  John  and  Halifax  areas.  home  delivered  price  from  11c 

wziwwuACc:  juUiJiUJ  Wright  Co.’s  Dolbeau  mill  nt  For  the  most  part.  Mr.  'Wil-  to  14c  and  suffered  no  loss  in  cir- 

GrivPS  r  i/m  F’linH  Lake  St.  John  reduced  produc-  liams  learned,  newsprint  in  tran-  culation.  The  Recorder-Gazette 

tion  this  week  because  of  lack  sit  is  bottled  up  in  the  Buffalo  expects  to  increase  the  neiM- 

M.^dison,  WLs. — The  Board  of  of  storage  facilities.  and  Montreal-Rouses  Point  gate  stand  price  from  4c  to  5c  prob- 

Regents  of  the  University  of  As  far  as  could  be  learned  up  ways.  ably  around  April  1. 

Wisconsin  here  has  accepted  a  to  press  time,  no  other  mills  had  “The  only  way  you  might  get  Gardiner  Campbell,  Wakefield 
$12. .500  gift  from  the  Milwaukee  -''hut  dawn  their  machines,  but  some  of  it  out  of  the  jam,”  he  (Mass.)  Item,  1^  an  attack  on 

Journal  for  the  production  of  R- A.  Cooke,  manager  of  ANPA’s  remarked,  “would  be  with  a  the  way  some  newspapers  per- 

?  16  mm.  sound  film  on  modern  traffic  department,  hastened  to  helicopter.”  mit  “little  kids  outside  of  night 

development  in  rural  education.  Canada  to  confer  with  govern-  Publishers,  he  added,  had  bet-  clubs,  theatres  and  other  places 

The  film  will  be  produced  by  ment  officials  on  possible  aid  to  ter  not  get  down  to  car-to-press  like  that  to  sell  newspapers  late 


Wright  Co.’s  Dolbeau  mill  nt  For  the  most  part.  Mr.  Wil-  to  14c  and  suffered  no  loss  in  cir- 
Lake  St.  John  reduced  produc-  liams  learned,  newsprint  in  tran-  culation.  The  Recorder-Gazette 
tion  this  week  because  of  lack  sit  is  bottled  up  in  the  Buffalo  expects  to  increase  the  neiM- 
of  storage  facilities.  and  Montreal-Rouses  Point  gate  stand  price  from  4c  to  5c  prob- 

As  far  as  could  be  learned  up  ways.  ably  around  April  1. 

to  press  time,  no  other  mills  had  “The  only  way  you  might  get  Gardiner  Campbell,  Wakefield 


the  departments  of  education,  the  newsprint  industry. 


rural  sociology  and  visual  in 


Williams.  ANPA  supplies. 


operations  with  their  newsprint  at  night. 


The  meeting  concluded  with 


struction  of  the  university,  in  general  manager,  advised  pub  An  investigation  of  the  freight  the  suggestion  by  some  that 
cooperation  with  the  State  De-  li.shers  to  consider  curtailing  car  shortage  is  scheduled  to  be  boys  should  get  10c  for  a.m.'s 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  consumption  until  the  box  car  undertaken  Jan.  28  by  a  sub-  and  8c  for  p.m.  deliveries, 
and  Stevens  Point  and  White-  tie  up.  due  principally  to  severe  committee  of  the  Senate  Inter-  James  H.  Darcey,  general 
water  State  Teachers’  Colleges,  weather,  can  be  eased.  Can  state  and  Foreign  Commerce  manager,  Waterbury  Repub- 

M _ _  A _ 2 _  _ ZJ-J 


adian  railroads  promised  to  take  Committee 


lican-American.  presided. 
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Sevellon  Brown  Makes  Plea 
For  Strong  Editorial  Arm 


Seminar  Told  Great  Service 
Lies  Beyond  News  Techniques 

By  Sevellon  Brown 

Editor-Publisher,  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
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(Xei't  of  remarks  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Seminar  for  Editorial 
Writers,  Jan.  20,  at  the  American 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  ) 

WHEN  WE  opened  this  Insti¬ 
tute,  we  proclaimed  our  high 
purpose,  through  clinical  studies 
and  discussions  here,  to  make 
American  Journalism  and  the 
newspapers  we  represent  of 
greater  service  and  effectiveness 
in  performing  the  vital  func¬ 
tion  of  a  free  press  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  authentic 
and  abiding  progress  toward 
that  goal,  you  who  are  the  re¬ 
sponsible.  professional  drafts¬ 
men  of  the  editorial  page  must 
spearhead  the  advance.  Where¬ 
fore,  as  the  Director  of  the  In¬ 
stitute.  Floyd  Taylor,  has  said, 
we  attach  exceptional  impor¬ 
tance  to  this  particular  seminar 
for  editorial  writers. 

In  Proper  Perspective 

Yet  I  think  that  at  the  outset 
we  should  place  the  editorial 
and  the  reportorial  functions  of 
the  American  newspaper  in 
proper  perspective.  The  key¬ 
stone  of  the  American  news¬ 
paper  is  the  comprehensive  and 
objective  presentation  of  news. 

We  have  not,  as  have  many 
countries,  a  press  of  opinion; 
that  is.  one  in  which  the  report 
of  the  news  is  secondary  to  the 
use  of  the  publication  as  an  in¬ 
strument  for  the  expression  of 
opinion,  usually  political  opin¬ 
ion.  And  we  do  not  want  that. 
For  where  the  daily  press  is 
primarily  an  instrument  of  opin¬ 
ion,  it  is  inevitable  that  it  is  a 
partisan  press.  That  was  so  of 
American  newspapers  before  the 
development  of  our  great  news 
collecting  agencies. 

The  newspaper  which  is  pri 
marily  an  instrument  of  opinion 
is  not  well  designed  to  safe¬ 
guard  that  concept  of  freedom 
of  the  press  as  being  a  precious 
possession,  not  of  the  publishers, 
but  of  the  people,  which  is  the 
real  guarantee  of  the  free  press 
of  America  today. 

So  long  as  the  American 
people  feel  that  you  cannot  take 
away  the  constitutional  freedom 
of  our  privately  -  owned  pre.ss 
without  denying  them  access  to 
a  true,  objective  and  reasonably 
comprehensive  report  of  the 
news  of  the  world,  of  the  na¬ 
tion  and  of  their  community, 
we  shall  have  a  dependable 
guarantee  of  our  rights.  Let 
them  Jose  their  confidence  in 
that  service  of  the  press,  and 
no  Constitution,  no  statute  law. 
no  court  will  long  preserve  those 
rights.  For  the  pre.ss  is  always 
a  primary  objective  of  lu.st  for 


absolute  political  power,  and  no 
private  interest  of  publishers, 
however  strongly  entrenched 
economically,  could  alone  guar¬ 
antee  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

Is  it  a  tactless  thing  for  me  to 


open  a  seminar  for  you  men  of 
the  editorial  page  with  this 
statement  of  the  primary  and 
fundamental  place  of  the  news 
report  in  the  American  news¬ 
paper?  It  is  certainly  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  American  press 
that  the  great  and  memorable 
achievements  in  American  jour¬ 
nalism  have  been  highlighted  by 
editorial  excellence  and  by  the 
standing  of  a  newspaper  as  an 
instrument  of  opinion.  There 
has  never  been  a  great  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  without  a  great 


Sevellon  Brown,  center,  addresses  editorial  writers  at  American 
Press  Institute.  At  left  is  Floyd  Taylor,  API  director;  and  at  right.  Dean 
Carl  W.  Ackerman  of  Columbia  School  oi  Journalism. 

Editorial  Writers  Air 
Opinions  of  Own  Jobs 


METHODS  oi  increasing  edi¬ 
torial  page  readership; 

Problems  involving  participa¬ 
tion  of  staff  members  in  local 
public  service  campaigns; 

The  dilemma  of  an  editorial 
writer  on  a  provincial  news¬ 
paper  in  supporting  issues  that 
will  improve  the  country  na- 
tonally  but  injure  his  own  lo¬ 
cality  economically; 

Advantages  of  writing  edi¬ 
torials  in  “bare  foot  language" 
as  opposed  to  being  a  “thun- 
derer;’’ 

Importance  of  knowing  all  the 
facts  before  forming  an  opinion; 

Influence  of  the  editorial 
page;  .  .  . 

These  are  some  of  the  things 
discussed  by  the  26  newspaper 
writers  at  the  opening  of  the 
American  Press  Institute  four- 
week  seminar  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York,  this  week. 
This  is  the  fourth  and  longest 
seminar  to  be  held  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  previous  sessions  having 
been  held  for  managing  editors, 
city  editors,  and  picture  editors 
running  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  seminar  was  opened  by 
Sevellon  Brown,  editor  and  pub 
lisher  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal-Bulletin,  founder  of  the 
Institute,  who  noted; 

“There  has  never  been  a  great 
American  newspaper  without  a 
great  editorial  page.  There  will 


never  be  an  outstanding  news¬ 
paper  without  an  outstanding 
editorial  page  ....  Yet,  far  too 
many  publishers  are  not  giving 
their  editorial  staffs  the  support 
they  need  for  the  task  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  reflective  page  of  opinion 
upon  so  complex  and  bewilder¬ 
ing  a  social  and  political  scene.” 
( Mr.  Brown’s  address  is  printed 
in  full  in  this  issue.) 

In  welcoming  the  editorial 
writers  to  the  Institute,  Carl  W. 
Ackerman  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  at  Colum¬ 
bia,  expressed  the  “hope  that 
this  seminar  will  serve  as  a 
useful  proving  ground  for  the 
ideas  of  tomorrow  in  the  field 
of  editorial  writing.” 

Topic  for  discussion  on  the 
opening  day  was:  “Raising  the 
standards  of  the  editorial  page, 
with  emphasis  on  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  a  good  editorial  page 
and  consideration  of  the  high 
readership  of  some  pages  and  the 
low  readership  of  others.”  Guest 
discussion  leaders  were  Gideon 
Seymour,  executive  editor  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal. 
and  Forrest  Seymour,  editor  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tri¬ 
bune. 

No  conclusions  are  reached  in 
the  seminars  but  some  of  the 
thoughts  developed  during  the 
discussion  follow; 

(Continued  on  page  50 1 


editorial  page.  There  will  never 
be  an  outstanding  newspaper 
without  an  outstanding  editorial 
page. 

But  the  importance  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  and  the  editorial 
conference  to  the  whole  news¬ 
paper  operation  today  goes 
deeper  than  the  traditional  rea¬ 
son  for  the  pursuit  of  excellence 
in  the  editorial  page. 

No  newspaper  today  can  be  a 
first-rate  news  medium  without 
the  support  of  a  first-rate  edi 
torial  staff.  This  is  because  the 
coverage  and  presentation  of 
news  cannot  be  just  a  mechan 
istic  process. 

Professor  John  Dewey,  of  thi.s 
university,  one  night  observed 
what  struck  him  as  the  ant  hill 
operations  iof  a  metropolitan 
newsroom  and  pondered  pessim¬ 
istically  upon  the  social  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  news  men's 
"blind  preoccupation  with  the 
machinery  of  a  highly  special 
ized  industry.”  And  Christopher 
Morley  ironically  observed. 
“How  idle  to  ask  whether  news 
papers  tell  the  truth!  With 
truth  they  have  little  concern. 
Their  trade  is  in  facts;  like  all 
prosperous  tradesmen  they  are 
rea.sonably  conscientious.” 

In  Position  of  Readers 

These  criticisms  are  least 
valid — if  at  all — where  the  edi 
torial  gland  functions  fully. 
Imagine  a  newspaper,  with  un¬ 
limited  financial  resources  for 
the  coverage  of  news,  operating 
without  an  editorial  staff,  feed¬ 
ing  its  news  reports  into  its  col 
umns  in  strict  accordance  with 
specialized  news  techniques  and 
without  separate  critical  and  re¬ 
flective  analysis  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  news  events  to  definite 
political  and  social  problems  and 
patterns? 

Such  an  episodic  news  service 
to  readers,  however  comprehen 
sive,  could  not  but  tend  in  the 
'ong  run  to  become  bewildering 
and  meaningless  to  the  reader. 

The  editor  today,  with  the  aid 
of  full  discussion  with  an  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  must  not  only  con¬ 
tinue  as  Will  White  put  it,  to 
“be  the  judge  of  his  news,  of 
how  it  is  told,  what  is  recited 
and  what  omitted,”  but  he  must 
try  to  put  himself  in  the  petition 
of  his  readers,  asking  himself 
relentlessly  whether  his  report 
of  facts  and  of  interpretive  ma 
terial  is  giving  the  reader  a  true 
understanding  in  proper  pers 
pective  as  far  as  possible. 

For  we  all  know  that  facts 
often  distort  the  truth.  Indeed 
we  know  that  the  handicap 
under  which  we  labor,  to  assem¬ 
ble  a  factual  news  report  of  suf 
ficient  dramatic  interest  to  hold 
the  reader's  attention,  makes  dis¬ 
tortion  inevitable.  But  the  edi 
torial  staff  and  the  editorial 
page  can  lessen  that  and  bring 
the  montage  into  far  truer  per 
.spective. 

We  need  have  no  fear  that 
the  result  of  such  permeative 
influence  of  the  editorial  staff 
will  be  to  color  the  news.  On 
the  contrary,  properly  directed, 
it  will  safeguard  against  bias. 
The  expre-ssion  of  sound  and 
tightly  reasoned  opinion  will 
never  twist  the  thinking  of  the 
reader.  Such  editorial  opinion 
is  not  propaganda  and  never 
(Continued  on  page  51  > 
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Wire  Services  Refute 


Accusations  by  Stowe 


Runyon  Fund 
Over  $150,000 


EXECUTIVES  of  the  Associated 

Press,  United  Press  and  Inter 
national  News  Service  took  is¬ 
sue  this  week 
with  charges 
made  by  Leland 
Stowe  that  they  , 
are  not  making 
a  full  effort  to 
get  news  behind  I 
the  “iron  cur 
tain.” 

The  noted 
correspon 
dent  aired  his 
accusation  in  a 
talk  before  the 
Overseas  Press  Stowe 

Club  in  New 

York  City,  then  elaborated  in 
the  first  of  a  series  of  eight  ar¬ 
ticles  which  he  has  written  for 
the  New  York  Post  Syndicate. 
He  has  just  returned  after  five 
months  in  central  and  eastern 
Europe. 

Stowe  told  the  Overseas  Club 
that  all  three  wire  services  were 
almost  entirely  dependent  on 
native  corre.spondents  in  these 
countries  for  news. 

Since  these  men  are  citizens 
of  the  countries,  he  pointed  out. 
they  are  subject  to  arrest  by 
local  police  who  may  not  be 
sympathetic  with  controversial 
articles. 

“For  a  long  period  after  the 
end  of  the  war.  neither  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  United  Press  or 
International  News  Service  had 
a  permanent  American  corre 
spondent  stationed  in  either 
Bucharest  or  Budapest,"  he  as¬ 
serted. 


Brands  'Catchphrase' 

"These  countrie.s  were  not 
even  visited  by  roving  corre¬ 
spondents  for  the  wire  services, 
until  a  few  months  ago  when 
both  .4P  and  U.P.  finally  ar¬ 
ranged  to  free  one  writer  each 
tor  these  duties."  he  went  on. 

Declaring  that  the  “iron  cur¬ 
tain  was  the  "greatest  postwar 
political  catchphrase"  yet 
coined.  Stowe  said  that  it  did 
not  apply  so  far  as  news  report¬ 
ing  was  concerned,  for  any  re¬ 
porter  can  get  through  the  •iron 
curtain,  if  he  has  the  patience 
to  wait  until  his  application 
clears  the  red  tape 

“The  Russians  have  not  re- 
fu.sed  a  single  visa  for  the  coun 
tries  I  visited."  he  added. 

Stowe  said  that  once  entrance 
had  been  gained,  the  correspon¬ 
dent  was  free  to  travel  and  in 
terview  people  at  will,  although 
in  Hungary  a  road  pass  first  had 
to  be  obtained. 

“These  passes  are  eventually 
i.s.sued.  too."  he  said. 

Stowe  pointed  out  that  his  re 
marks  about  the  wire  services 
did  not  apply  to  the  large  news¬ 
papers  which  have  their  own 
foreign  staffs. 

“Individual  reporters  from 
these  papers  have  done  out 
standing  jobs  behind  the  iron 
curtain."  he  emphasized.  "But 
the  tragedy  is  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  readers  must  de 
pend  on  the  wire  services  for 


their  only  news  about  these 
countries.” 

The  foreign  news  analyst  was 
also  critical  of  wire  service  cov¬ 
erage  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
where,  he  said,  the  best  corre 
spondenus  spend  most  of  their 
time  selling  news  and  pictures 
from  their  organizations  to  the 
local  newspapers. 

“These  men  can't  get  out  of 
their  ofiices  more  than  two  or 
three  hours  a  day  to  be  report¬ 
ers.’  he  declared. 

AP  Tells  Situation 

When  an  account  of  Mr. 
Stowe  s  speech  was  shown  to  ex¬ 
ecutives  at  general  offices  of  the 
AP,  Editor  &  Publisher  was  in¬ 
formed  that  from  the  moment 
the  war  ended  right  up  until  the 
present,  AP's  coverage  has  been 
from  regular  AP  career  corre¬ 
spondents  in  virtually  all  of  the 
capitals  mentioned. 

Moreover,  there  have  been 
roving  AP  correspondents  going 
through  areas  that  Mr.  Stowe 
apparently  did  not  cover  him¬ 
self.  it  was  said.  The  particu¬ 
lars  were  given  as  follows: 

Lynn  Heinzerling  was  in  Aus¬ 
tria  for  the  AP  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  war  ended.  Maurice 
Moran  and  Ernest  Fischer  at 
separate  times  were  assisting 
him  there. 

A.  I.  Goldberg  was  in  Hung 
ary  immediately  after  the  war 
ended.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Jack  Guinn  who  is  still  there. 

Frank  O'Brien  and  William 
King  at  separate  times  were  in 
Romania.  Jo.seph  Morton,  later 
captured  and  executed  by  the 
Germans.  reached  Bucharest 
even  before  the  Russians  and 
watched  them  march  in.  He  ob 
tained  an  exclusive,  illuminating 
interview  with  the  young  King 
Mihai — the  first  since  the  war. 

Alvin  Steinkopf  went  into 
Czechoslovakia  immediately  and 
stayed  until  relieved  by  James 
Long,  who  is  there  now. 

In  addition.  William  King  was 
on  a  roving  assignment  which 
took  him  through  all  of  these 
capitals  including  Sofia,  which 
Mr.  Stowe  does  not  mention: 
King,  then  George  Palmer  and 
row  Osgood  Caruthers  have  cov¬ 
ered  Belgrade  from  the  first  mo 
ments:  additionally,  the  AP  has 
Michael  Goldsmith  in  Trieste. 


The  Damon  Runyon  Memorial 
Fund  for  cancer  re.search.  spon¬ 
sored  by  Walter  Winchell,  New 
York  Daily  Mirror  and  King 
Features  Syndicate  columnist 
and  radio  commentator,  after 
the  death  last  month  of  the 
noted  Hearst  columnist,  has 
pa.ssed  the  $150,000  mark. 

Contributions  are  still  coming 
into  the  fund,  which  was  started 
by  a  $5,000  donation  by  Win- 
chcll.  No  details  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  money  have  been 
worked  out  yet,  Winchell  told 
E  &  P.  He  said  he  will  call  a 
meeting  to  form  a  committee  for 
that  purpose  when  he  returns  to 
New  York  from  Florida. 


3-WaY  Inquiry 
On  Newspaper 
Business  Looms 


U.  P.  Explains  Policy 

Larry  Allen,  a  Pulitzer  prize 
winner,  went  into  Poland  soon 
after  the  war  ended  and  Is  still 
in  Warsaw. 

Harrison  Salisbury,  U.P.  for 
eign  news  editor,  commented; 

“Stowe  is  a  little  mixed  up. 

“We  maintain  two  full-time 
bureaus  staffed  by  Americans  in 
the  countries  he  names:  'Vienna 
and  Prague.  We  have  had  staff¬ 
ers,  often  as  many  as  two  or 
three,  in  Austria  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  since  the  end  of  the 
war. 

“We  do  not  maintain  fulltime 
bureaus  in  Budapest  and  Bu¬ 
charest.  We  have  not  found  that 
there  is  a  continuous  news  flow 


from  those  capitals  which  justi¬ 
fies  fulltime  staffing.  However, 
both  Romania  and  Hungary 
have  been  visited  repeatedly  by 
U.P.  staffers  since  the  end  of 
the  war.  For  example,  I  can 
think  off  hand  of  half  a  dozen 
U.P.  men  who  have  been  in 
Bucharest. 

“Our  policy  with  regard  to 
Budapest  and  Bucharest  is  the 
same  as  that  in  other  countries 
where  only  occasional  news 
stories  break.  We  employ  na¬ 
tive  staffers,  working  under  Lon¬ 
don’s  close  direction.  When 
news  events  justify,  we  send  in 
American  staffers,  drawing  on 
our  pool  of  American  staffers 
maintained  in  Germany  and 
Rome  for  that  specific  purpose.” 

How  INS  Operates 

Seymour  Berkson,  INS  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  said: 

“In  addition  to  its  resident 
correspondents.  INS  has  had  a 
succession  of  American  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  Balkans  on  a 
series  of  roving  assignments 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  Each 
of  these  correspondents  covered 
the  field  thoroughly  and 
brought  out  series  of  dispatches 
which  were  widely  published. 

“At  this  very  moment,  an¬ 
other  INS  staffer  is  en  route  to 
the  Balkans  on  a  new  survey 
trip.  He  will  be  the  tenth  Amer¬ 
ican  INS  staffer  to  make  such  a 
tour  since  the  war  ended. 

“As  to  the  best  wire  service 
correspondents  in  Europe  spend¬ 
ing  most  of  their  time  selling 
news  and  pictures  instead  of 
covering  news  events,  this  is  not 
the  practice  in  INS.  We  have 
separate  .selling  staffs  in  all  but 
one  European  country  and  in 
that  country  onl.v  one  editorial 
employe  is  temporarily  assigned 
to  such  duties.  But  that  bureau 
has  a  complete  staff  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  news.” 


Slator  Buys  Weekly 

William  J.  Slator.  recently 
.separated  from  the  Army  as  a 
lieutenant  colonel,  has  become 
publisher  and  owner  of  the  Ad¬ 
dison  Independent,  a  weekly,  in 
Middlebury,  Vt.  Col.  Slator. 
for  16  years  associated  with  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican, 
was  14  years  city  editor.  His  wife, 
the  former  Celine  Koester. 
drama  and  music  critic  and  as¬ 
sistant  to  city  editor,  will  be 
associate  editor  of  the  weekly. 


By  lames  I.  Butler  | 

Washington — As  Congress  la 
bored  on  this  week  with  the 
proolems  of  organization,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  three  committee 
would  soon  be  engaged  in  prob¬ 
ing  aspects  of  the  newspaper 
publishing  business. 

The  Senate  began  debate  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  continued  to  Friday 
on  the  question  of  creating  a 
special  committee  on  small  busi 
ness  problems — a  successor  to 
the  Murray  Committee  which 
goes  out  of  existence  at  the  end 
of  this  month. 

Principal  objection  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  congres¬ 
sional  reorganization  bill  frowns 
on  special  committees,  but  that 
policy  already  had  been  abro 
gated  by  recreation  of  the  com 
mittee  to  probe  war  production. 

Senator  Tobey  served  notice 
on  the  Senate  that,  regardless  of 
what  action  might  be  taken,  he 
has  designated  a  banking  sub 
committee,  composed  of  Senators 
Capehart.  Bricker.  McCarthy. 
Maybank  and  Taylor,  to  inquire 
into  small  business  problems. 

Pending  in  the  House  was  the 
resolution  by  Rep.  Clarence  J. 
Brown  of  Ohio  for  a  special 
commitiee  to  investigate  news¬ 
print  production,  formerly  han¬ 
dled  by  the  Boren  Committee. 

Meanwhile  interest  was  shown 
here  in  published  reports  that 
the  F^eral  Trade  Commission 
is  making  a  special  investiga 
tion  of  newsprint  manufacture 
monopoly.  One  writer  said  the 
report  had  been  completed  but 
suppressed.  The  FTC  spokes 
man  said,  however,  that  there 
has  been  no  newsprint  invest! 
gation  since  the  one  which  fol 
lowed  World  War  I. 

A  study  was  made  in  the 
early  30’s  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  de 
termine  whether  large  mill  oper 
ators  were  abiding  by  the  terms 
of  a  consent  decree  which  closed 
the  probe  made  almost  30  years 
ago.  and  a  review  of  facts  al 
ready  gathered  was  made  to  the 
Murray  Committee,  by  request, 
and  was  published  in  a  staff  re 
port  made  available  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  December. 

Thurman  Arnold  was  said,  in 
publi-shed  news  stories,  to  have 
lequested  the  described  investi¬ 
gation  as  hLs  final  act  as  Justice 
Department  “trust  bu.ster."  FTC 
said  Judge  Arnold  had  asked 
for  file  data  on  newsprint  and 
other  monopoly  cases  from  time 
to  time  but  did  not  request  an 
investigation  or  formal  report, 
and  none  is  being  made  or  pre 
pared. 


Col.  Mclnemey  Resigns 


Washington — Col.  Timothy  A.  j 
Mclnerney,  former  Boston.  Mass..  ‘ 
newspaperman  who  has  been  I 
director  of  public  relations  for  I 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  f 
the  last  year,  has  resigned  el-  L 
fective  Feb.  1  to  enter  private  f 
business  in  New  York  City.  L*o 
M.  Cadison.  deputy  director,  will 
become  acting  director. 
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CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 

.Idliii  ('iMM-.  .Viti-  Orhaiis  Item 


‘EDUCATE  FEET.  DEARIE' 

Hurt  Thfiina>.  Ditruit  Sevs 


Judges  Announced 
For  Pulitzer  Awards 


for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Pulitzer  Awards  for 
Journalism,  the  judges  have 
oeen  publicly  announced  by 
?Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of  the 
'Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 
Columbia  University.  He  also 
outlined  a  new  procedure  for 
selecting  the  winners. 

Newspaper  nominations  will 
1  be  judged  by  16  newspaper  edi- 
j  tors— two  for  each  class — ap- 
j  pointed  by  Wilbur  Forrest,  pres- 
e  ident  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  on  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Advisory  Board.  The 
closing  date  for  submission  of 
entries  is  Feb.  1.  and  the  ASNE 
committees  will  meet  in  New 
York  on  March  9,  10  and  11. 
Each  jury  has  been  requested  to 
submit  five  nominations  in  each 
category  for  consideration  of  the 
.Wvisory  Board,  which  is  sched 
uled  to  meet  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  on  April  24  and  25. 

Dean  Ackerman,  who  has  been 
plac^  in  general  charge  of  the 
administration  of  all  Pulitzer 
prizes  in  journalism,  letters  and 
music,  said  the  Reclassification 
Committee  of  the  Advisory 


AP  Serves  Greece 

Athens,  Greece — Associated 
Press  news  dispatches  cure  be- 
I  iag  published  in  Greece  for 
I  the  first  lime  this  week.  The 
newspopers  Embros  in  Athens 
and  the  Macedonian  in  Salo¬ 
nika  receive  direct  the  AP 
news  report  by  radio  printer 
,  in  their  own  offices.  They  also 
CKeive  and  print  AP  news 
photos. 


(DITOR  a  puilisher 

L. _ 


Board  met  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Jan.  20  under  the  chair 
manship  of  Robert  Choate,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Herald  Traveler. 

John  S.  Knight,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Knight  News 
papers;  William  R.  Mathews, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Daily  Star,  and  Arthur 
Krock  of  the  New  York  Times, 
the  latter  a  member  of  the  Ex 
ecutive  Committee,  examined 
the  historical  record  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes 
since  1917. 

No  announcement  can  be 
made  at  this  time  in  regard  to 
the  Committee's  recommenda¬ 
tions  but  all  of  the  suggestions 
and  recommendations  for  revi¬ 
sion  and  addition  to  the  prizes 
which  have  been  received  in  re¬ 
cent  years  were  considered. 

Joseph  Pulitzer  in  his  will 
(dated  April  16.  1904)  gave  the 
Advisory  Board  “power  in  its 
discretion  to  suspend  or  to 
change  any  subject  or  subjects 
(of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes)  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  public  good  or 
rendered  advisable  by  public 
necessities,  or  by  reason  of 
change  of  time." 

The  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Board,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dis 
patch,  appointed  the  committee 
to  study  the  entire  reclassifica¬ 
tion  of  all  prizes  in  letters  and 
journalism  and  report  to  the 
Qoard  at  its  meeting  in  1947. 

All  nominations  for  prizes  in 
letters  and  journalism  must  be 
sent  to  Dean  Ackerman’s  office, 
postmarked  not  later  than  mid¬ 
night  Feb.  1. 

The  judges  are: 

(1)  Public  Service:  A.  H. 
Kirchhofer,  managing  editor, 

>r  Janaary  25.  1947 


Asks  Federal 
Propaganda  Probe 

Washington — Rep.  William  J. 
Miller.  (R. )  of  Connecticut,  has 
introduced  a  bill  to  create  a 
nine-member  special  committee 
of  the  House  to  investigate  pub 
lie  relations  and  propaganda  ac¬ 
tivities  of  Federal  agencies. 

Millei  protested  many  high 
pressure  pubiicists  have  been 
hired  at  large  salaries  not  to 
help  press  and  radio  correspon¬ 
dents  but  to  distribute  propa¬ 
ganda  under  the  direction  of 
their  chiefs. 


Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News, 
and  Donald  J.  Sterling,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Portland  Oregon 
Journal. 

(2)  Editorial:  Henry  J.  Has¬ 
kell.  editor,  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star,  and  Hamilton  Owens,  edi¬ 
tor,  Baltimore  Sun. 

(3)  Correspondence:  Stephen 
C  Noland,  ^itor,  Indianapolis 
News,  and  Marvin  H.  Creager, 
editorial  advisor,  Milwaukee 
Journal. 

(4)  Cartoons;  Waiker  Stone, 
editor,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  and  Basil  L. 
Walters,  executive  editor,  Knight 
Newspapers. 

(5)  News  Photography:  N.  R. 
Howard,  editor,  Cleveland  News, 
and  E.  Z.  Dimitman,  executive 
editor,  Chicago  Sun. 

(6)  National  Telegraphic  Re 
porting:  Dwight  S.  Perrin,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin,  and  Laurence  L. 
Winship.  managing  editor,  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe. 

( 7 )  International  Telegraphic 
Reporting:  Erwin  D.  Canham. 
editor,  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor.  and  Carroll  W.  Binder,  edi¬ 
torial  editor,  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une. 

(8)  Reporting:  George  A. 
Cornish,  managing  editor.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  W.  S. 
Gilmore,  editor,  Detroit  News. 


Smith  Davis  Co. 


In  Expansion; 
Zugsmith  Aide 


Expansion  and  departmentali¬ 
zation  of  Smith  Davis  &  Co.. 
Inc.,  newspaper  and  radio  finan¬ 
ciers  and  brok¬ 
ers,  and  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Al¬ 
bert  Zugsmith, 
vicepresident,  to 
the  new  post  of 
executive  vice- 
president  in 
charge  of  all  op¬ 
erations.  was 
announced  this 
week  by  Smith 
Davis,  presi¬ 
dent. 

r  •  Davis 
Zugsmith  announced 

that  the  firm  of  Stark  &  Co.,  ra¬ 
dio  station  brokers,  has  been 
merged  with  Smith  Davis  &  Co., 
with  Howard  Stark,  pre.sident. 
joining  Smith  Davis  &  Co.  as 
head  of  the  radio  station  depart¬ 
ment. 


Nelson  Levings.  former  Navy 
commander  who  unsuccessfully 
opposed  Senator  Theodore  Bilbo 
for  a  Mississippi  senatorship  last 
year,  and  a  former  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Central  Triust  of  Il¬ 
linois,  has  joined  the  firm  and 
will  be  in  charge  of  daily  news¬ 
paper  transactions. 

B.  B.  Bales,  attorney  and  busi¬ 
ness  executive,  has  been  put  in 
charge  of  the  small  daily  and 
weekly  newspaper  division. 

A  Boston  office  has  been 
opened  to  serve  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  area  under  the  direction 
of  Fred  Knight,  formerly  of  the 
Boston  Globe.  Mr.  Davis  said, 
and  a  Philadelphia  office,  with 
Franklin  O.  Pease,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Videor  Co..  Inc., 
radio  service  corporation,  as 
manager,  al.so  has  been  organ¬ 
ized. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Agencies  Woo  Firms 
‘Born  Yesterday’ 


terials  are  only  a  part  oi  a  whole 
and  cannot  profitably  be  sep 
arated  from  it. 

And  so,  in  the  occupational 
argot,  the  agencies  are  “gearing” 
themselves  for  a  new  kind  of 
job.  Two  ads  recently  geared 
to  reach  the  businessman-reader 
of  the  New  York  Times  indicate 
the  course  the  agencies  are  tak¬ 
ing  and  the  account-solicitors 
are  plugging. 

A.  W.  Lewin  Co.,  a  medium¬ 
sized  agency  with  medium-sized 
accounts  (anywhere  from  $25,- 
000  to  $300,000)  recalls  the  re¬ 
cent  times  when  the  pressure 
was  off  the  seller  of  goods  and 
the  agency  had  the  “fun  of 
dreaming  up  advertisements  for 
goods  that  were  sold  before 
they  were  made.” 

.  There  was  no  need  for  “those 
bothersome,  time-consuming  ex 
tras — those  merchandising  plans, 
dealer  tie-in,  window  displays, 
package  designs,  sales  meetings, 
sale  promotions.  .  .  .  The  con¬ 
sumers  were  queued  up.  .  .  .” 

'Hit  the  Road' 

But  now  the  producer — and 
the  agency — must  “hit  the  road.” 
“The  full  potential  of  advertis¬ 
ing  power,”  said  the  ad,  “can  be 
developed  only  by  an  agency 
which  will  personally,  physic¬ 
ally  hit  the  road  with  your  ad 
vertising  campaign.  Your  agency 
must  go  out  into  the  field  to 
talk  up  your  advertising  and 
merchandising  programs  before 
.salesmen,  distributors,  buyers, 
retailers  —  yes,  even  educate 
clerks  on  the  retail  floor.’’ 

The  italics  (E  &  P’s)  serve  to 


emphasize  that  here  is  a  new 
conception  of  agency  functions, 
though  not  an  entirely  new  prac¬ 
tice.  In  actuality,  its  meaning 
does  not  go  quite  so  far  as 
might  be  supposed. 

Archie  Foster  of  the  Lewin 
agency  explains  it  thus: 

"For  five  years,  copy  and  art 
have  been  carrying  the  ball. 
The  sellers’  market  made  it  easy. 
Today,  advertising  alone  can 
hardly  begin  to  do  the  whole 
job.  Its  greatest  value  is  as  a 
springboard  for  the  sales  staff. 

“A  typical  account  of  this  ‘war 
baby'  type  requires  that  every¬ 
body  connected  with  the  product 
be  acquainted  with  what  has 
been  going  on  in  promotion.” 

Instructs  Salesmen 

Taking  a  typical  account, 
here’s  how  the  Lewin  system 
works: 

The  agency  assembles  the  ad 
vertiser’s  sales  managers,  gives 
them  a  dramatic  demonstration 
of  the  advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dising  program.  In  some  cases 
representatives  of  media  may  be 
invited  to  tell  how  they  would 
merchandise  the  advertising. 

Then  the  account  executive 
accompanies  each  district  sales 
manager  on  one  or  two  calls  to 
buyers  to  help  explain  sales 
helps.  From  there  the  sales 
manager  carries  on  by  himself, 
using  consumer  advertising  as 
the  principal  sales  wedge. 

Getting  down  to  the  retail 
level — here  too  an  agency  man 
starts  the  ball  rolling.  With  the 
store  manager  or  department 
manager  he  talks  to  the  sales 
staff  or  its  representatives.  Thus 
the  department  manager  learns 
how  to  develop  a  merchandising 
knowledge  among  the  selling 
staff. 

At  this  stage,  as  well,  a  repre 
sentative  of  the  company  is 
present,  who  can  then  take  over 
the  job  with  other  retail  ac¬ 
counts. 

With  reservations  on  the  score 
of  how  well  such  a  program  is 
carried  out.  this  seems  an  ideal 


C^ampal^nd  anil  ^.^ccountd 


-By  Betty  Feezel- 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  — 

more  specifically  those  in  the 
formless  "small”  and  “medium- 
size”  categories — are  developing 
strong  campaigns  for  new  ac 
counts,  and  devising  more  ways 
to  handle  them. 

They  are  concentrating  their 
efforts  among  manufacturers 
who  stepped  into  a  ready-made 
market  for  scarce  consumer 
goods  during  the  war.  or  who. 
as  small  contractors  or  sub¬ 
contractors  of  war  materials,  are 
now  faced  with  the  task  of  open¬ 
ing  markets  for  the  consumer 
goods  they  have  converted  to. 

Advertising’s  goal  is  the 
perennial  $3,000,000,000  one,  still 
unattained,  which  will  require 
not  only  more  business  from 
established  advertisers,  but  also 
a  substantial  addition  of  new 
ones  above  the  usual  annual 
turnover. 

Not  Only  Advertising 

In  most  cases  the  needs  of 
these  new  advertisers  today  go 
well  beyond  the  strict  limits  of 
an  “advertising  program.”  Many 
of  the  manufacturers  have  had 
no  experience  in  the  building 
of  a  sales  organization,  analysis 
of  a  market,  distribution  prob 
lems,  merchandising. 

Agencies,  most  of  whom  have 
long  since  ceased  to  be  merely 
copy-art-placement  services,  are 
developing  new  services  and 
growing  into  the  job  required 
by  these  postwar  newcomers. 
The  term  “advertising  agency” 
no  longer  describes  them  ade¬ 
quately.  They  are  marketing 
consultants,  some  of  them  even 
distribution  agents.  They  are 
advertksing-sales  promotion-mer¬ 
chandising  -  research  -  publicit.v 
etc.  agencies. 

The  development  is  not  en 
tirely  new.  For  many  vears  the 
business  has  been  building  up 
this  whole  category  of  extra 
services.  They  are  demanded  b.v 
the  advertisers,  even  to  the 
largest.  They  may  onlv  supple¬ 
ment  or  they  may  wholly  re 
place  the  activities  of  the  manu 
facturers’  own  advertLsing  de 
partments.  In  one  instance,  for 
example,  an  advertiser  who  had 
a  staff  of  120  on  marketing  and 
advertising,  cut  it  down  to  18 
and  .shifted  the  bulk  of  the  work 
to  his  agency. 

Thus,  the  agency’s  scope  has 
widened,  its  duties  multiplied, 
to  a  point  where  few  client 
prospects,  however  well  planned 
their  own  sales  organizations 
may  be.  will  sign  an  agency  that 
can’t  throw  in  some  "plus” 
services. 

That  is  not  to  sav  that  the 
agenc.v  has  diluted  its  function. 
Advertising  materials  them.selves 
are  today  generally  far  superior 
to  those  of.  say.  a  half  century 
ago.  But  they  have  become  so 
because  of  that  ver"  same 
awareness  that  advertising  ma- 
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An  Ad  a  Week  in  '47 

USING  338  newspapers  over  the 
entire  country,  Boyle-Midway, 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  is  launching  an 
extensive  advertising  program 
for  Aerowax  No  Rubbing  'Wax. 
The  campaign,  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  throughout  ’47,  calls  for  a 
50-line  ad  a  week  in  addition  to 
some  radio  promotion.  Empha¬ 
sis  goes  on  the  slogan,  "Save  up 
to  29c  a  pint  with  No  Rubbing 
Aerowax”  with  copy  elaborating 
on  the  low  price  of  the  product. 
According  to  James  Rayen,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  for  Boyle-Midway, 
the  drive  “will  be  the  most  con¬ 
sistent.  hard  hitting  newspaper 
campaign  ever  placed  behind 
any  wax,  any  time.”  Tied  in  to 
the  year-long  campaign  will  be 
some  copy  on  two  other  Boyle- 
Midway  household  products. 
Aeromist  Glass  Cleaner  and 
Aero  Paste  Wax.  The  agency  is 
W.  Earl  Bothwell.  Pittsburgh. 


Double  Talk 

AMERICAN  HOME  FOODS. 

Inc.,  thinks  two  of  its  products 
go  well  together  and  so  last 
week  began  a  combination  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign.  The  prod¬ 
ucts  involved  are  Duff’s  Baking 
Mixes  and  G.  Washington’s  Cof¬ 
fee.  Ads  have  been  scheduled  in 
450  papers  throughout  the 
months  of  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary  on  a  weekly  basis.  In  Jan¬ 
uary  copy  the  coffee  and  a  waffle 
mix  are  featured  together  for  a 
“Quick-quick  good-good  break¬ 
fast.”  In  February  copy  shifts 
to  a  Gingerbread  Mix  and  a  Hot 
Muffin  Mix,  as  coffee  comple¬ 
ments.  emphasizing  again  their 
perfect  “quick  -  easy”  affinity. 
Combination  tie-in  displays  have 
been  arranged  in  more  than  ten 
thou.sand  retail  grocery  stores, 
according  to  Robert  T.  Kesner, 
advertising  director.  The  agency 
is  W.  Earl  Bothwell,  Pittsburgh. 

(Continued  on  page  45) 
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PROMOTING  PAPERS 

Mary  McClung,  advertising  di. 
rector.  New  York  Post,  and  Alien 
Sikes,  Bureau  oi  Advertising 
discussed  “Newspapers  As  A: 
Advertising  Medium"  at  the  ll!'- 
annual  Survey  of  Advertising) 
course  Jan.  20  in  New  York  Cilyl 


type  of  promotion  for  good- 
sold  through  variety  or  food 
stores,  drugs  and  cosmetics,  etc 
It  adds  to  the  advertiser’s  ow.c 
.sales  operation  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  agency  nie:; 
who  know  fully  the  purpo..,t.' 
and  possibilities  of  the  advertt 
ing  program. 

The  system  is  carried  a  loae 
step  forward  by  the  Peck  Adver  i 
tising  Agency,  New  York. 

’Package'  Deal 

The  Peck  Plan  delivers  every-i 
thing  in  a  single  “package,"  rei 
quiring  the  account  to  provide 
only  the  product  and  the  mann  l 
facturing  facilities. 

Using  the  nationwide  Adve: 
tising  Distributors  of  America  i 
organization.  Peck  provides  ttel 
sales  and  merchandising  force [ 
needed  to  introduce  the  produf] 
to  dealers  and  public. 

The  Peck  ad,  describing  the  I 
“plan”  that  was  born  only  a  fail 
months  ago,  appeals  directly  Icj 
makers  of  products  “born  ye^i 
terday."  “'The  Peck  Plan."  iiE 
says,  “takes  over  every  phase! 
and  function — even  to  the  actui! 
selling  of  the  product,  and  tte 
supply  of  sales  personnel— leav ' 
ing  the  manufacturer  free  it] 
concentrate  on  production." 

As  S.  D.  Hesse  of  the  agency 
explains:  “This  enables  tie 

manufacturer  to  get  his  produc: 
into  the  market  in  a  matter  o! 
weeks.” 

To  the  account,  the  cost  of  the' 
Peck  package  is  a  minimum  of  I 
$50,000  in  advertising  billinjif 
plus  the  charges  for  ADA  dhj 
tribution,  publicity,  outside  reF 
search,  etc. 

The  purpose  of  these  plans- 
to  develop  new  advertisers- 1 
seems  to  present  some  fresl| 
sources  of  revenue  for  new.- 1 
papers  particularly,  since  they' 
can  do  the  primary  marked 
opening  job.  city  by  city.  regi(r| 
by  region. 

Get  Pamphlets  Here  [ 

THE  Committee  on  Consume 

Relations  in  Advertising,  I« 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  Y(d 
City,  is  the  organization  distrii 
uting  the  pamphlets  on  th( 
‘Consumer  -  Buyer  and  DistribJ 
tion”  about  which  this  coluffi 
wrote  last  week.  The  name  wt‘ 
inadvertently  omitted  then. 

B  L  I  S  HE  R  for  Jonoary  25i  IfFl  ^ 
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dries  a  few  things  in  back-yard 

Getalotof  yards  tofiether  (and  houses,  natural  to  point  out  that  people  with  That  newspaper  is  The  Evening 
too)  and  you  have  a  settlement.  Pick  full-sized  homes  are  good  spenders.  In  Bulletin,  with  the  largest  evening  circu- 

out  the  spot  where  more  of  the  families  other  words,  Philadelphia  is  a  leading  lation  in  America.  It’s  the  newspaper 

live  in  individual  homes  and  you  have  market.  Further,  Philadelphia  buyers,  that  goes  home  in  Philadelphia,  the 

Philadelphia,  third  city  of  the  U.  S.  as  a  unit,  are  easy  to  get  to  —  because  city  of  homes.  It’s  therefore  under* 

Now  that  we  have  in  mind  the  largest  they  nearly  all  read  one  newspaper  standably  influential  with  the  family 

group-picture  of  home-bodies,  it’s  only  (4  out  of  5  families  read  it  daily).  purchasing  agent. 

in  Philadelphia— nearly  everybody 


hen. 

25,  IW 
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reads  THE  BULLETIN 
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Ernst  Refuted 
On  Influence 
Of  Local  Press 

With  the  flat  assertion  that 
ythe  local  newspaper  in  Amer¬ 
ica  not  only  is  holding  its  influ¬ 
ence,  but  it  is  actually  gaining 
in  prestige,’’  Oxie  Reichler,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Yonkers  (N.  Y. )  Her¬ 
ald  Statesman,  defended  the 
community  press  this  week  dur¬ 
ing  a  CBS  discussion  broadcast 
on  the  question  "Are  Local 
Newspapers  Losing  Their  Influ¬ 
ence?’’ 

Speaking  on  the  network's 
"In  My  Opinion”  program. 
Reichler  opposed  the  views  of 
Morris  L.  Ernst,  attorney  and 
author  of  “The  First  Freedom.” 
who  cited  the  loss  of  1,000 
dailies  in  the  last  20  years  and 
predicted  the  collapse  of  500 
more  in  the  next  two  decades 
unless  we  stem  the  tide." 

A  dependable  yardstick  of  a 
paper's  influence.  Reichler  said, 
"is  the  extent  to  which  the 
paper  presents  each  day's  news' 
clearly  and  accurately,  whether 
it  gives  not  only  BOTH  oppos-| 
ing  sides  but  often  five  or  10| 
sides,  whether  it  cheerfully 
prints  letters  from  readers  who 
take  issue  with  its  editorial  po¬ 
sition.” 

“If  it  meets  these  require¬ 
ments.  the  local  newspaper  IS 
influential.  And  most  of  them 
do.  and  are.”  He  continued: 

“World  War  II  contributed 
tremendously  to  the  influence 
of  the  local  newspaper.  Never 
before  were  so  many  families 
‘sold’  on  their  local  newspaper.! 
People  devoured  each  issue — I 
for  the  news  of  hometown  bovs 
at  the  fronts,  for  news  of  Se-! 
lective  Service,  for  the  latest' 
details  about  rationing,  pricr 
controls,  salvage  and  Civilian 
Protection. 

“The  Government  depended' 
upon  the  press — PRINCIPALLY' 
cn  the  press — to  transmit  the 
orders  in  a  form  that  oeople 
could  read  and  re-read  and  even 
clip  and  save  for  reference 
Hundreds  upon 'hundreds  of  our 
daily  newspapers  outdid  them¬ 
selves  in  meeting  these  demands 
fully.  Thereby  the.v  increa.-^ed 
their  service — AND  their  influ 
ence. 

“These  newl.v-won  readers  re 
main  friends  of  the  paner.  No 
body  can  convince  THEM  that 
you  can’t  believe  what  you  read 
in  the  papers.” 

In  addition  to  meeting  compe 
tition,  he  said,  “the  local  news-; 
_ i 

MANAGING  EDITOR- 
NEWS  EDITOR  I 

■youns  m.in  who  h.is  worked  him¬ 
self  to  top  of  writintf  field  with  one 
of  biirtreiit  U.  S.  dailieR  desires  to 
return  from  foreiirn  correspondent 
assignment  to  job  runniiiK  sm.ill 
dally  or  news  editor  on  laryer  paper. 

rniversify  itraduate,  30  years  old, 
I’nited  Press  traininir.  thrit-  years  . 
overseas  as  war  corres|>ondont  and  ' 
political  correspondent,  steady,  re-  ] 
liable  and  irood  administrator.  Now 
in  New  York.  Could  make  mu<lcst  I 
investment.  Highest  reference*  from  , 
present  employer.  Write  or  win? 
Box  0406,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


paper  has  had  to  ward  off  an 
unexpected  barrage — a  long  and 
vicious  assault  from  political, 
ideological  and  other  sources.” 

Declaring  that  “there  are  only 
117  cities  left  in  this  vast  land 
where  there  are  competing  daily 
newspapers,”  Reichler’s  oppon¬ 
ent  charged  that  “the  lack  of 
competition  in  the  press  of  the 
land  has  led  the  readers  to  a 
growing  distrust  of  the  press 
and  a  cynicism  of  its  integrity.” 

“A  few  giant  enterprises.” 
Ernst  said,  “control  one-quarter 
of  the  total  circulation  of  the 
American  press.  Chain  news¬ 
papers,  absentee  ownerships, 
syndicated  columns,  boilerplated 
news  all  tend  to  a  devitalized 
press.” 

Ernst  outlined  this  five-point 
program  to  "stem  the  tide”: 

1.  “The  first  thing  we  have  to 
do  is  to  see  that  the  little  news¬ 
papers  are  not  frozen  out  of 
existence  by  the  present  con- 
troLs  of  newsprint  through  a  few 
large  enterprises.” 

2.  “We  should  change  our  post¬ 
age  subsidy  laws  so  that  the 


Newsmen  Bailed 
From  Dairen  Ships 

Washington — The  State  De 
partment  has  issued  an  order 
barring  newspapermen  and  other 
civilians  from  ships  entering  the 
Soviet-held  port  of  Dairen,  scene 
of  a  near  'incident’  when  the 
Russian  authorities  ordered  a 
United  States  ship  to  depart. 


little  newspaper  gets  an  increas 
ing  advantage.” 

3.  “We  must  change  our  tax 
philosophy  so  as  to  give  the  lit¬ 
tle  publisher  a  chance  to  accu 
mulate  enough  capital  to  com¬ 
pete  against  the  giant.” 

4.  “We  must  do  away  with 
tariff  on  heavy  paper  so  that 
the  little  newspaper  can  come 
out  looking  like  our  best  roto¬ 
gravure  magazines  and  thus  de 
cently  compete  for  advertising.” 

5.  “We  must  open  Alaska  un¬ 
der  a  TVA  concept,  and  make 
sure  at  the  same  time  that  the 
little  papers  get  newsprint.” 


IN  NORRISTOWN 


One  Does  It 

-AND  ONLY  ONE! 


There  is  one  way  and  only  one  to  thoroughly 
cover  the  Norristown,  Pa.,  Market — and 
that  is  through  the  TIMES  HERALD. 

Reason  .  .  .  obvious.  Nothing  CAN  take 
the  place  of  a  wisely  edited  LOCAL  news¬ 
paper.  No  market  anywhere,  in  any  State, 
is  more  comfortably  fixed  for  industrial 
wealth  .  .  .  high  per  capita  buying  power 
and — a  huge  bank-saved  budget  of  eager 
spending  money. 

Now,  in  9  cut  of  10  homes  in  this  growing 
53,429  ABC  City  Zone  it  far  outranks  the 
total  of  all  three  metropolitan  papers.  Don't 
pass  it  up  if  you  want  your  advertising 
message  to  do  a  real  selling  job! 


^tmga  litrato 


NORRISTOWN,^ 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY 

The  JULIUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY 


SCHENLEY  DISTILLERS  CORPORATtQ 

NOTE — From  time  to  time,  in  t/i, 
space,  there  wiU  appear  an  (u, 
vertisement  which  we  hope  mi 
be  of  interest  to  our  fellow  Am 
ericans.  This  is  number  154  gf 
series. 

SCHENLEY  DISTILLERS  CORF 


From  Now  On! 


By  MARK  MERIT 

Thi«;  i*  the  season  for  reso!; 
tions — good  ones — we  hope.  TF. 
recorder,  being  no  exception,  L  ^ 
made  several  resolves  which  r 
hopes  to  carry  out  all  throuf 
1947.  If  he  succeeds  in  makir 
them  “stick”  for  an  entire  yeaf 
he  thinks  they'll  get  on  “steady! 
Most  of  our  resolutions  are  stric 
ly  private — between  me  and  mj 
self — and  we’re  not  going  to  ti' 
about  them. 

'  BUT  we  are  going  to  talk  ab 
one  business  resolution  which  * 

!  guarantee  to  keep!  We  found  t. 
inspiration  for  it  in  a  men’s  dol¬ 
ing  advertisement  which  appear- 
in  one  of  our  daily  papers— spe: 
sored  by  one  of  our  favor.  * 
stores.  The  advertisement  mo 
tioned  the  excellent  tailoring  j 
the  store’s  clothing  for  men  or. 
then  stated  that  the  fabrics  w 
“all  -  wool  domestic  weave 
Please  note  that  word  “domejt,: } 


i  .Ami  here  is  the  resolution  v 
I  are  going  to  make  “stick”.  F  • 
solved — that  we  are  going  to  .v 
I  and  write  the  word  “Anicric; 

I  instead  of  “domestic”.  We  be’ic 
!  that  there  are  no  finer  mate; 

!  and  workmanship  than— .4'  > 
can.  We  believe  that  the  wo:; 
j  “Made  in  America”  or  “Made ; 
j  the  U.S.A.”  have  a  greater 
I  nificance  all  over  the  world  tot 
than  ever  before  (ask  the  pec: 
in  Europe  and  Asia).  So  f:i 
now  on  it  will  be — ^“Amenc: 
instead  of  “Domestic”! 

There  is  no  disparagement  S 
foreign  products  intended-r 
we’re  not  “waving  the  flag”.  B 
on  second  thought  .  .  .  where 
there  a  better  flag? 


FREE— 96-PAGE  BOOK-5e<< 

/'ostrard  or  letter  to  mark 

SCilKNI-EY  DtSTlLLERSi  CO*P.»  Dfpt- 

350  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  1.  oHd  jw  ? 
receive  ti  96-patie  book  containing 
of  earlier  articles  on  various 
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He’s  ^^Detroit’s  Sharpest  Wit 

says  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 


Photo  Courtosy  Satordoy  Evoohiq  Post 


^yTARKV  V.  W'ade  writes  newspaper  editorial  paragraphs  lor  The  Detroit 

News  .  .  .  those  little  two  or  tluee-line  witticisms  and  criticisms  wtiich 
appear  on  a  new]japei 's  editorial  pages.  In  sixty  other  cities,  his 

paragraphs  appear  under  tlie  pseudonym.  Senator  Soaper.  Recently 
The  Saturday  F^\ening  Post,  in  a  leature  article  titled  Detroit’s  Sharpest  W'^it, 
stated  . . .  “some  ol  the  slnetvdest  comment  made  on  these  wacky 

times  comes  from  Harry  V.  W^ade— alias  Senator  Soaper— master  of  the 
merry  art  of  paragraphing  .  .  .  whose  (juips  are  widely  (juoted  and 

provide  a  fertile  source  for  radio  and  newspaper  ctunics,  writers  and 
others  who  shamelessly  and  regularly  steal  his  stuff  .  . 

National  tribute  to  memhers  of  its  staff  is  not  new  tf)  The  News.  Many 
of  its  writers  have  been  accorded  similar  hotiors  in  recognition  of  their 

particular  talents.  It  is  this  (omhination  of  national  acclaim  and  local 
appreciation  of  The  News'  own  .staff  of  experts  that  is  responsible,  to  a 
great  extent,  for  The  News’  leadership 

in  circulation  and  advertising  in  its  own  - — _ 

community— and  its  position  as  one  of  the  / 

really  great  newspapers  in  the  nation. 

412, 60S  Weekday  Total  Circulation  / jd 

S  17,022  Sunday  Total  Circulation 
Largest  Trading  Area  Circulation  of  All  Detroit  Papers 


DAN  A  CARROU,  110  t.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17 
J.  E.  lUTZd  Tribune  Towero.Chiro.,^  1 1 
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Guild  Sponsors 
Lectureship 
At  Minnesota  U. 

Minneapolis  —  Three  Minne¬ 
apolis  newspapermen  who  died 
in  the  nations  service  will  be 
honored  by  an  annual  memor¬ 
ial  lectureship  established  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  by  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  the  Twin 
Cities. 

The  fund  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  set  up  by  any  local  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild. 
Establishment  of  the  lectureship 
won  the  praise  of  both  Dr.  J.  L. 
Morrill,  university  president, 
and  Dr.  Ralph  Casey,  director 
of  the  university’s  school  of 
journalism. 

The  lectureship  will  honor  the 
memories  of  Carroll  Bon.  Law¬ 
rence  Cragg  and  Riley  McKoy, 
all  of  whom  were  members  of 
the  guild  before  they  entered 
the  Army.  A  nationally-known 
newspaperman  will  be  brought 
to  the  Minnesota  campus  each 
year  to  give  the  memorial  lec 
ture  which  will  be  open  to  the 
public. 

Bon,  connected  with  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Tribune  advertising  staff  be 
fore  he  went  into  service  in 
March.  1941,  was  killed  in  ac 
tion  at  the  Anzio  beachhead  in 
1944. 

Cragg  27,  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Minneapolis  Star  before 
Joining  the  Army  in  November, 
1942.  A  corporal  attached  to  a 
medical  unit  with  a  bombard 
ment  squadron,  he  was  lost  when 


B  Columbus,  Ga. — The  „f 

Phenix  City,  Ala., 

m  /^|  <^rawn  for  an 

tion  the  Ledger  and  En 

Quirer,  to  prevent  the 

circulation  the 

daiUes  pending  collection  of 

V'  .  privilege  tax  assessed  in  a  sp«. 

cial  ordinance. 

p:>  ' ^  Attorney  Roy  L.  Smith 

asked  for  dismissal  of  the  peti 
1  ^  tion  before  Judge  J.  S.  Willia^Ls 

4  A  in  Phenix  City,  gave 

ti  reason  for 

V  stated,  that 

^ .  -  J  ^~'n  ,  to  that 

other  Ala 

bama  the  Columbus 
were  the  to 

^  Chapman,  president  of 
the  Ledger  Enquirer  Co., 
pressed  pleasure  upon  the  with 
drawal  of  the  suit. 

From  left  to  right:  Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey,  director  of  the  university's  Phenix  City  had  sought  to 
school  of  journalism,  looks  on  as  William  Hendrickson,  head  of  the  collect  $500  for  circulation  of  the 
local,  presents  the  check  for  the  memorial  lectureship  to  University  Ledger  in  Phenix  City  and  $100 
President  I.  L.  Morrill.  John  Biddison,  executive  secretary.  Twin  for  the  Enquirer.  Both  news 
Cities  Guild,  is  at  right,  papers  had  editorially  attacked 

the  levy  as  a  retaliative  tax 
levied  because  of  their  cam 
J.  M.  Dealey  Married  paign  against  conditions  in  the 

Alabama  city, 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Joseph  M.  m 

Dealey,  assistant  publisher  of  r)„:iv  Mrtrlr<s  pAn*f»nn?Al 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  and  iYiarKS  L^enieiUUal 

Miss  Doris  Carolyn  Russell  were  The  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Chron 
married  here  on  Jan.  18.  His  icle-Sun  recently  published  a 
father.  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey.  special  136-page  anniversary  ed: 
Morning  News  president,  was  tion  to  mark  its  100th  year  of 
best  man.  publication  and  of  the  city. 


his  transport  sank  off  Africa. 

McKoy,  39.  joined  the  edi 
torial  staff  of  the  Star  in  1937 
and  entered  the  Army  in  Decern 
ber,  1941.  He  died  Sept.  25. 
1945  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage 
at  Camp  Ritchie.  Md.,  following 
his  return  from  41  months  over 
seas  service  in  Alaska  and  the 
Pacific. 


Acme  photographers  produce  complete  picture 
coverage  of  each  day's  headline  news.  Acme 
bureaus  extend  to  the  four  corners  of  the  country, 
and  around  the  world.  Whatever  the  story,  where- 
ever  the  news,  Acme  is  there  to  put  it  into  pictures 
— pictures  that  Telephoto  can  rush  to  YOUR  news¬ 
paper  for  use  with  the  news  they  illustrate. 


Acme  Telephoto  brings  swift  picture  coverage  to 
the  nation’s  progressive  newspapers — ^transmis¬ 
sions  anywhere  in  seven  minutes,  over  high  fidelity 
leased  circuits.  There  are  no  blind  spots  on  the 
coast-to-coast  Telephoto  network — every  Trans¬ 
ceiver  installation  is  a  sending  as  well  as  a  re¬ 
ceiving  point,  thus  intensifying  coverage. 
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We  know  a  better  way 


The  best  yardstick  of  "what's  ahead"  is  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  "what's  going  on".  We  Americans,  firm 
believers  in  this  practical  kind  of  crystal  gazing, 
want  a  continuous  stream  of  information  about  every¬ 
thing  from  football  to  foreign  affairs.  It  has  made  us 
the  greatest  newspaper  readers— and  the  greatest 
notion — in  the  world. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  to  meet  this  public 


demand,  has  constantly  kept  on  its  publishing  toes. 
No  newspaper  has  a  prouder  record  for  pioneering 
invention  and  improvement  . .  for  reporting  global* 
news  that  is  not  only  up-to-date,  but  up-to-the-minute. 

'The  Globe- Democrat  will  not  rest  on  its  laurels. 
It  will  continue  to  pace  the  public's  ever-increas¬ 
ing  zeal  for  faster,  better,  more  complete  informa¬ 
tion...  just  as  it  always  has,  since  1852. 


(globe- IBemocrat 


1 
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A  JOLLY  LITTLE  BRAIN-TEASER  FOR  AGENCY  MEN  AND  ADVERTISERS 


How  do  you  rate  these  pictures 
for  “interest  value?” 


t.  MORE  INTEREST  IN  PHILADELPHIA  OR  ST.  LOUIS T 


t.  MORE  INTEREST  IN  DETROIT  OR  PITTSBURGH  T 


The  folks  who  live,  work  and  play  in  these 
towns  not  only  will  be  stopped  by  these  pictures— 
but  will  look  at  them  and  inspect  them,  because 
they  will  recognize  them  as  part  and  parcel 
of  their  own  particular  environment. 

All  of  which  is  by  way  of  reminding  you  of  the 
extra  interest  value  deliberately  and  dramatically 
built  into  the  26  Sunday  magazine  picture  sec¬ 
tions  of  Metropolitan  Group  Gravure. 

These  are  not  standard  supplements  edited  in  one 
place  for  distribution  the  nation  over.  They  are 
independently  published,  locally  edited  maga¬ 
zine  picture  sections — put  together  every  week  to 
be  of  top  interest  to  14,000,000  families  who  live, 
work  and  play  in  or  near  the  nation’s  top  markets 
— folks  who  have  a  warm  spot  in  their  hearts  for 
everything  associated  with  the  “old  home  town”.  Have  you  heard  the  whole  Metro  Group  Gravure 
That’s  why  the  magazine  picture  sections  of  Metro  story  lately? 


Group  Gravure  consistently  are  turned  to  by  90 
per  cent  of  those  people— and  are  given  the  high¬ 
est  average  inside  page  readership  of  anything 
in  print. 


Know  what  this  means  to  you?  It  means  that  no 
matter  where  your  ad  appears  in  Metro  Group 
Gravure,  it  comes  face  to  face  with  the  largest 
assembled  audience  available  anywhere  today 
— and  that  means  both  men  and  women. 


Even  better — you  may  pick  and  choose  among 
Metro  Group  sections — down  to  any  10  publishing 
cities — to  match  your  particular  sales  picture  or 
distribution  pattern,  and  still  get  top  market 
coverage  and  top  inside  readership. 


THE  NATIONAL  NETWORK  OF  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  PICTURE  SECTIONS 
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3.  MORE  INTEREST  IN  ROSTON  OR  CHICAGO?  4.  MORE  INTEREST  IN  BALTIMORE  OR  DES  MOINES? 


Metropolitan  Group  Gravure 


S.  MORE  INTEREST  IN  WASHINGTON  OR  MINNEAPOLIS? 


«.  MORE  INTEREST  IN  CLEVELAND  OR  NEW  YORK? 

See  Answers  Bek”*' 


MINNEAPOLIS  TRISUNE 


SYRACUSE  POST-STANDARD 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
£  LOS  ANCt^* 


DETROIT  FREB^  PRESS 


ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCB 


BERALD 


boston 


■OSTON 


WASBl^ 


KVF.LANO, 
jVl  IlF-ALF^ 


WTTSBI 


BALTIMORE  SUN 


CHICAGO  TRIBUlvg 


DETROIT  NEWS 


1.  Philadelphia.  Indian  Kock  on  the  Bast  River 
Drive  in  Fairmount  Park. 


6.  Cleveland.  Public  Square  in  America’s  sixth 
largest  city  with  Union  Terminal  in  background. 


2.  Detroit.  Anyone  who's  ever  been  in  Greenfield 
Village  in  Dearborn  will  recognise  this  quaint 
windmill. 


4.  Baltimore.  Washington  Monument  in  fore- 
ground,  with  Peabody  Conservatory  on  right. 


3.  Boston.  Everybody  knows  FaneuiJ  Hall— 
everybody  in  Boston,  that  is. 


5.  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Navy  and  Marine 
Memorial  on  Mt.  Vernon  Highway  across  the 
Potomac  River. 


INDEPENDENTLY  PUBLISHED  AND  LOCALLY  EDITED  FOR  14,000,000  FAMILIES 
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Newsmen  Hit 
'Snafu'  Around 
Mrs.  FDR  Case 

Albany,  N.  Y. — Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  scooped  the  nation 
last  week  on  the  30-day  revoca¬ 
tion  of  her  driver's  license  as 
a  result  of  her  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  last  August  at  the  West¬ 
chester-New  York  City  line. 

The  scoop  came  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  New  York  State  Mo¬ 
tor  Vehicle  Bureau  and  brought 
acreams  of  "foul  play”  from 
newspapermen  who  h^  been 
keeping  a  close  watch  on  the 
case  or  so  they  thought 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  broke  the  story 
In  her  syndicated  column  “My 
Day,”  for  publication  Jan.  16. 

Her  scoop  was  the  finaj 
"snafu”  in  a  “well -snafu^" 
situation. 

Reporters  Stymied 

The  afternoon  of  Jan.  15, 
newspapermen  in  Albany,  in¬ 
cluding  a  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  staff,  made  their 
daily  inquiry  of  the  Motor  Ve¬ 
hicle  Bureau,  asking  if  any  de¬ 
cision  had  been  reached  on  the 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  accident  case. 

They  were  told  by  Howard  P. 
Miles,  deputy  motor  vehicle  bu¬ 
reau  commissioner,  there  was  no 
decision.  Mr.  Miles  apparently 
hadn't  let  his  right  hand  know 
what  his  left  hand  was  doing. 

At  10  p.m.  the  same  day  the 
Buffalo  Courier  Express,  which 
receives  the  "My  Day”  column, 
queried  AP  in  Albany  on  the 
decision.  It  said  the  “My  Day” 
column  received  for  publication 
Jan.  16  revealed  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  license  had  been  sus 
pended. 

In  her  column  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
said  she  had  received  the  revo¬ 
cation  notice  that  day. 

AP  immediately  checked  with 
Miles.  He  was  uncommunica¬ 
tive.  A  few  minutes  later  when 
AP  again  checked  Miles,  he  re¬ 
vealed  the  bureau’s  decision  to 
revoke  temporarily  Mrs.  Roo.se 
velt’s  license  and  that  notice 
of  the  temporary  revocation  had 
been  mailed  to  her. 

That  was  after  10  p.m.,  more 
than  five  hours  after  the  bureau 
had  closed  for  the  night. 

The  shabby  handling  of  news¬ 
papermen  on  the  story  was  pro 
tested  to  state  officials  by  news¬ 
papermen. 


SIX-UNIT 

GOSS 


Two  DoubI*  Foldors 
KohUr  Rools 
Equipped  for  Color 

Doily  IVithin 
100  Miles  of  Chicago 

InsperUon  by  AppoIntniMit 

Albert  Fargo  Brown 

41M  N.  RherliUn  Bowl 
ChiooKO  13,  ni. 


Used  4%  Miles 
Of  News  in  '46 

Omaha,  Neb.  —  The  Omaha 
World-Herald  in  1946  printed  a 
total  of  43i  column  miles  of 
news. 

That  was  the  total  for  the 
evening  editions  which  carried 
a  daily  average  of  329  stories. 
The  total  item  count  was  102,992 
or  300,944  column  inches. 

During  the  year  the  World 
Herald  publish^  7,520  local  pic¬ 
tures  and  4,775  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  pictures.  Local  news 
averaged  125  items  per  week¬ 
day,  102  telegraph.  38  interna 
tional,  61  sports. 

During  the  several  weeks  the 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  case  was  in 
the  news  reporters  had  had  diffi¬ 
culty  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
story.  William  Glasheen,  hear 
ing  master  in  the  case,  found 
it  necessary  to  refer  nearly  all 
questions  to  Miles. 

Particularly  referred  to  Miles 
were  questions  put  by  a  Chicago 
Tribune  representative.  The 
Tribune  had  shown  a  marked 
interest  in  the  case.  Clifford 
Fletcher,  motor  vehicle  com¬ 
missioner  and  Miles’s  boss,  could 
only  rarely  be  reached. 

With  the  Tribune  representa¬ 
tive  Mr.  Miles  w'as  frequently 
more  irate  than  communicative. 

Meanwhile  Albany  reporters 
are  waiting  to  see  who  gets  the 
scoop  to  the  sequel  to  the  story. 
That  will  come  in  30  days  when 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  entitled  to  ap 
ply  for  renewal  of  her  licen.so 


Stafford  Takes  i 
New  Post 

In  Rockford,  IlL  ^ 


Rockford,  Ill. — John  C.  Staf¬ 
ford,  formerly  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Rockford  Morning 
Star  and  Register-Republic,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  service  for  the  papers.  He 
is  succeeded  by  William  K. 
Todd,  son  of  the  newspapers’ 
general  manager.  E.  K.  Todd,  as 
circulation  manager. 

Stafford,  who  joined  the  Rock¬ 
ford  papers  on  Sept  4,  1935, 
was  previously  assistant  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press.  After  serving  as  promo 
tion  manager  of  the  Rockford 
papers,  he  was  given  the  com¬ 
bined  duties  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager  as  well.  He  is  a  past  pre.s- 
ident  of  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association. 

In  announcing  the  new  post. 
Barney  Thompson,  publisher, 
stated:  "Mr,  Stafford  will  shape 
and  advance  all  the  promotion 
work  of  the  newspapers.  He 
will  study,  formulate  and  stim¬ 
ulate  the  public  relations  of  the 
newspapers.” 

Todd,  who  served  as  a  major 
overseas  in  the  Army  during  the 
war.  is  a  former  reporter  on  the 
Register-Republic,  who  did  cir¬ 
culation  work  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  Wheaton,  Ill.,  and  Gary, 
Ind. 

He  has  been  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  manager  and  assistant  to 
Stafford  since  returning  from 
the  Army. 


Again  in  1946 

FIRST 

in  Albany 

RETAIL  —  GENERAL 
CLASSIFIED  -AUTOMOTIVE 
TOTAL  ADVERTISING 

Since  1941,  The  Albany  Times-Union  has 
led  in  Retail,  General,  Classified,  and 
Total  Advertising. 

The  Capitol  District's  Matropolitan  Newspaper 

TiMES^aiTOiN 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertisinq  Service 


G/olidly  Middle 
Class  in  its  lives, 
its  incomes,  its 
homes,  Wash¬ 
ington,  seat  of 
the  National 
Government, 
comes  closer 
than  any  other 
city  in  America 
to  the  political 
ideal  of  eco¬ 
nomic  equality 
for  all. 

Zoe^ufltocUf^ 
a  cu4>to4nefi,  in 

WaiJiMUfioit 

BUY  GREAT  CIRCULATION 


oc-^6LAwy 

Editor  and  PublUbor 


TIMES-HERALD  .  262,216 
The  STAR  .  .  .  210,256 
Thf  POST  .  .  .  167,261 
The  NEWS  .  .  .  109,694 

as  of  September  30,  1946 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Sational  Representative 

GEO.  A.  McDEVI’TT  CO. 
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What  is  Wealth? 


Wealth  isgoods.  It  is  food,  shelter,  clothing 
.  .  .  hairpins  and  automobiles,  mousetraps 
and  refrigerators,  railroad  cars  and  pens 
that  write  under  water. 

And  the  thing  that  makes  goods  is  work. 

Only  with  work  can  we  create  wealth.  A 
farm  has  no  value  imtil  somebody  grows 
and  harvests  the  crop;  nor  does  a  forest  imtil 
someone  cuts  the  trees,  a  mine  until  some¬ 
one  brings  out  the  coal. 

Without  work,  money  has  no  meaning. 
Even  if  we  could  suddenly  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  dollars  in  every  American  pocket,  we 
would  not  increase  production  by  so  much 
as  a  single  shirt  or  steak.  The  real  wealth 
of  the  nation  would  be  unchanged.  You 
can’t  eat  money,  or  wear  it. 

But,  when  people  are  producing,  money 
provides  a  con\enient  means  of  exchanging 
work  for  goods.  Men  receive  it  for  their 
labor,  and  trade  it  for  things  made  by  the 
labor  of  others.  The  thrifty  save  part  of 
their  money — and  thus  store  up  part  of 
their  work  for  future  use. 

In  America,  we  have  learned  how  to  use 
this  stored-up  work  to  create  new  wealth. 
Millions  of  thrifty  people  lump  together 
their  savings  —  their  stored-up  work  — to 
start  new  industries,  build  new  factories, 
buy  better  tools.  By  so  doing,  they  increase 
the  facilities  for  work  .  .  .  which  steps  up 
the  production  of  goods  .  .  .  which  means 
more  wealth  for  the  nation. 

This  productive  use  of  stored-up  work  is 
known  as  investment .  It  is  one  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  our  economy.  But  it  has  to  start 
with  w'ork. 


Market  Place  for  the  Thrifty 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchant;e  is  the  nation’s 
principal  market  place  for  investors.  It  main¬ 
tains  a  ready  market,  at  openly  disclosed  prices, 
for  the  securities  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
entrust  their  surplus  funds  to  industry.  To 
them  it  says  this:  Base  your  investment  de¬ 
cisions  on  facts,  not  on  rumors.  Facts  are  your 
best  protection  against  unnecessary  risk. 


K  Stock  Exchange 
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Krug  to  Speak 
On  Alaska 
At  Inland  Meet 

.  Chicago — Alaska  and  its  pos 
sibilities  as  a  source  of  news 
print  will  be  discussed  by  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  J.  A.  Krug 
during  the  mid-winter  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  Feb.  lO-lI,  at  the 
Congress  Hotel. 

Secretary  Krug  will  address 
a  special  dinner  meeting  on  the 
first  evening.  Daniel  Benedite, 
director  and  member  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  Franc- 
Tireur,  largest  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  Paris,  who  is  covering 
the  United  Nations  conferences 
for  his  newspaper,  also  will  be 
a  speaker  at  the  dinner  meeting. 
President  Franklin  D.  Schurz. 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  has 
announced. 

Dullea  to  Speak 

At  the  Monday  luncheon.  In¬ 
landers  and  their  guests  will 
hear  John  Foster  Dulles,  for¬ 
eign  affairs  adviser  to  the  U.S 
delegates  to  the  United  Nations. 
Tuesday  noon.  William  B.  Ben¬ 
ton,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
State  Department’s  Office  of 
Public  Affairs,  will  talk  on 
■‘Freedom  of  Information  —  the 
State  Department’s  Role.” 

Circulation  management  wiil 
be  a  principal  topic  of  discus¬ 
sion  Tuesday  morning.  Byron 
C.  Vedder,  general  manager  of 
the  Champaign  -  Urbana  ( Ill. ) 
Courier,  and  chairman  of  the 
Inland  Circulation  Management 
Committee  will  conduct  the 
forum. 

Speakers  at  this  session  will 
include  E.  P.  Schwartz,  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune,  who  will 
talk  on  “Short-Term  Mail  Sub¬ 
scriptions”;  George  Cowden. 
general  manager.  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot,  who 
will  dL<!cuss  "Mail  Room  Prac¬ 
tices”;  and  Rex  Fisher,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Evanstnlle  (Ind.) 
Courier  and  Press,  whose  sub 
ject  will  be  “Are  Circulation 


Departments  Ready  for  Post-War 
tJuainess?’ 

An  employe  relations  forum 
will  be  a  part  of  the  Tuesday 
morning  program,  with  George 
N.  Dale,  chairman  of  the  Special 
Standing  Committee,  ANPA.  and 
L.  r'.  Burpee,  consultant  on 
newspaper  labor  negotiations 
and  arbitrations,  leading  the 
discussion  and  answering  ques 
tions. 

Winners  in  the  8th  annual  In¬ 
land  Typography  Contest  will 
be  announced  and  presentation 
of  the  awards  will  be  made 
■Tuesday  morning  by  Dr.  Albert 
A.  Sutton.  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity.  on  behalf  of  the  North 
western  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  which  sponsors  the  contest. 

Activities  of  the  Inland’s  news¬ 
print  committee  will  be  re¬ 
viewed  by  John  W.  Potter,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Rock  Island 
( 111. )  Argus,  and  chairman  of 
the  committee,  in  his  report  to 
the  membership. 

Stanford  on  Program 

Tuesday  afternoon  will  be  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  advertis¬ 
ing.  Alfred  B.  Stanford,  direc¬ 
tor,  National  Division,  ANPA 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  will  talk 
on  the  Bureau’s  program  in  the 
national  field.  He  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Inland’s  National 
Advertising  Committee  chair¬ 
man,  W.  A.  Butler,  business 
manager  of  the  Holland  ( Mich. ) 
Sentinel. 

Paul  D.  Converse,  professor 
of  marketing.  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  who  is  the  author  of  a  re¬ 
cently  published  study,  “Retail 
Trade  Areas  in  Illinois”  will 
talk  on  “Yardsticks  for  Measur¬ 
ing  Your  Merchants’  Trade 
Areas,”  and  W.  W.  Ottaway, 
general  manager.  Port  Huron 
( Mich. )  Times  -  Herald,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Chain  Store  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  will  report  on 
the  work  of  his  group. 

Local  display  and  classified 
advertising  discussion  will  be 
led  by  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Local  Display  Com 
mittee,  and  business  manager 
of  the  Columbus  <Neb. )  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Editors  of  Inland  dailies  hav'' 


Washington 

News 

Whiffs 


Top  notch  column  with  a  LOCAL  LEAD  !  !  ! 

Written  by  Esther  Van  Wagoner  Tufty  herself 

Just  what  you  would  want  your  own  staff 
to  do — if  you  had  one  at  the  Capital 

Exclusive  rights  in  your  territory 

Run  it  Saturday,  Siiutlay  or  Monday 


Released  from  Capital  by  Dear  Publication  &  Radio,  Inc. 

30  Joaraal  Square,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


been  especially  invited  to  the 
Monday  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions  which  will  be  devoted 
to  an  off-the-record  series  of 
background  talks  and  answers 
to  questions  by  four  members 
of  the  State  Department  who 
are  specialists  in  the  fields  o' 
foreign  affairs  and  trade 

U.S.  policies  in  Europe,  and 
particularly  in  the  Soviet  coun¬ 
tries  will  be  discussed  by  George 
F.  Kennan,  deputy  for  foreign 
affairs  in  the  National  War  Col¬ 
lege  and  former  charge  d’affaires 
in  the  American  Embassy  at 
Moscow.  Ellis  O.  Briggs,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  office  of  American  Re¬ 
public  affairs,  will  discuss  inter- 
American  relationships.  and 
John  Carter  Vincent,  director 
of  the  office  of  Far  Eastern  af¬ 
fairs.  will  report  on  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  our  Far  Eastern  policy. 
Clair  Wilcox,  director  of  the 
office  of  International  Trade 
Policy,  will  talk  on  organization 
to  liberate  world  trade. 


Howard  Named 

N.  R.  Howard,  editor  oi  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  News,  has  been 
named  by  President  William  G. 
Chandler  to  act  as  judge  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  1947  jour¬ 
nalism  Contest.  Topic  for  thii 
contest  is  “Why  Democracy 
Cannot  Function  Without  a 
Free  and  Independent 
Press." 

The  winner  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  annual  ANPA 
Convention,  to  be  held  at  the 
Waldori  •  Astoria  Hotel,  April 
22,  23  and  24  and  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  gold  medal 
and  $500  cash  award. 


Business  keeps  booming  in  Worcester,  more  so  in  this  city 
of  diversified  industries  than  in  any  other  New  England 
metropolitan  center.  Bank  debits,  as  reported  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  tell  the  story  in  terms  of  cold  cash.  For  the  first 
ten  months  of  1946,  bank  debits  in  Worcester  increased 
13.3%  over  the  same  period  in  1945,  a  gain  greater  than 
in  any  other  major  city  in  New  England.  Business  activity,  os 
reflected  by  this  increase  in  bank  debits,  is  substantiated  by 
department  store  sales  and  numerous  other  figures  to  show 
that  this  $300,000,000  market  is  a  bright  spot  among  New 
England  cities.  You  are  assured  greater  sales  in  this  pros¬ 
perous  area  through  the  Worcester  Telegram-Gazette,  with 
a  daily  circulation  in  excess  of  140,000  and  more  than 
95,000  on  Sunday. 
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BUT  NOT 


The  coining  sessions  of  the  state 
legislatures  will  consider  two  sub¬ 
jects  of  great  importance  to  highway 
transport.  One  will  have  to  do  with 
weights  and  sizes  and  the  other  with 
taxes. 

With  reference  to  the  first  subject, 
the  legislation  will  probably  be  in 
those  states  where  present  ceilings 
are  below  those  adopted  by  tbe 
American  Association  of  State  High¬ 
way  Officials  at  their  meeting  of  April 
1,  this  year.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
proposals  for  legislation  for  addi¬ 
tional  motor  vehicle  taxes  will  be 
given  consideration  by  all  states  at 
their  coming  legislative  sessions. 

Present  Tax  Systems  Are 
Without  Rhyme  or  Reason: 

The  assessing  of  motor  vehicle 
taxes  in  the  earlier  periods  was  with¬ 
out  any  sound  basis  for  the  reasons 
that  this  was  a  new  subject,  we  were 
having  a  phenomenal  growth  in  the 
use  of  motor  vehicles  and  highways, 
and  information  was  lacking.  The 
time  has  now  arrived  when  motor 
vehicle  taxes  should  no  longer  be  on 
the  basis  of  expediency,  some  plau¬ 
sible  formula,  rationalization,  or  a 
good  guess.  The  nature  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  highway  transport,  with 
its  service  and  its  value  to  our 
domestic  economy,  is  now  known. 
This  calls  for  a  sound  basis  for  devis¬ 
ing  a  motor  vehicle  tax  program.  To 
accomplish  this,  certain  principles 
and  procedures  must  be  observed. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  more 
important  of  these. 

Principles  and  Procedures 
to  Be  Observed: 

( 1 )  The  government  should  receive 
each  year,  or  provision  should  be 
made  for,  compensation  for  the  total 
amount  spent  in  the  construction, 
maintenance,  and  administration  of 
our  highways. 

(2)  This  should  come  from  the 
beneficiaries  thereof,  being  the 
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general  public,  adjacent  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  lands,  and  the  highway  users.  No 
one  should  be  called  upon  to  carry 
the  burden  of  the  other. 

(3)  The  highway  users  should 
meet  the  full  annual  cost  incurred  by 
the  government  for  their  benefit.  The 
measure  of  the  benefit  is  the  actual 
expenditure  of  the  government. 

(4)  Taxes  assessed  against  each 
individual  vehicle  should  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  actual  money  spent  by 
the  government  in  each  particular 
instance.  This  is  measured  by  the  use 
of  the  highway  by  the  vehicle.  From 
the  viewpoint  of  practical  adminis¬ 
tration,  this  cannot  be  done  with 
exact  precision.  A  plan  can  be 
adopted  whereby  the  taxes  paid  by 
groups  of  vehicles  according  to  type, 
weight,  general  use  of  the  highway 
and  such,  will  be  a  reasonable 
approximation.  There  will,  however, 
be  small  discrimination  between 
vehicles  of  a  particular  class. 

(5)  The  use  which  individual 
vehicles  make  of  the  highway  for 


which  the  government  has  incurred 
an  expense,  can  be  measured  in  part 
by  vehicle-miles  and  in  part  by  ton- 
miles.  Determination  of  the  tax  on 
either  a  ton-mile,  a  vehicle-mile,  or  a 
vehicle  basis  only  will  bring  about 
discrimination. 

(6)  The  amount  which  each  vehicle 
should  pay  annually  having  been 
determined,  its  payment  could  be 
required  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
or  it  could  be  paid  by  twelve  monthly 
installments.  However,  the  present 
general  scheme  whereby  about  one- 
half  the  taxes  which  a  vehicle  pays  is 
a  fixed  sum,  the  remainder  being  in 
gasoline  taxes,  provides  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  tax  on  the 
basis  of  use. 

(7)  Motor  vehicle  taxes  should  not 
be  used  for  other  than  highway  pur¬ 
poses. 

(s)  Motor  vehicles  and  all  prop¬ 
erties  in  connection  with  their 
storage,  maintenance,  repair,  and 
operation,  should  be  taxed  the  same 
as  other  property. 
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The  Solution  to  the  Problem: 

A  common  formula  for  motor 
vehicle  taxes  should  be  adopted  by 
all  of  the  states.  This  will  very  largely 
bring  about  reciprocity  between 
states  and  eliminate  the  assessing  of 
special  taxes  against  foreign  cars. 

A  gas  tax  only  would  be  highly 
discriminatory  against  the  smaller 
vehicles.  The  government  expense  in 
erecting  and  maintaining  signs,  sig¬ 
nals,  and  similar  items  of  property  if 
distributed  on  a  ton-mile  basis  is 
highly  discriminatory  against  the 
heavier  vehicles  in  that  this  is  an 
individual  service  to  the  driver  of 
each  vehicle  and  not  to  the  vehicle 
itself.  V 

Municipalities  should  be  pro¬ 
hibited  from  assessing  any  type  of 
local  motor  vehicle  taxes.  This  is 
particularly  true  with  reference  to  a 
gasoline  tax. 

The  use  of  a  weight  tax  and  a 
gasoline  tax,  which  is  the  only  method 
whereby  discrimination  may  be 
largely  avoided,  must  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  vehicles  in  each 
class,  the  average  distance  travelled, 
and  the  gross  weight.  It  will  at  once 
be  seen  that  there  must  be  a  careful 
balance  between  the  weight  tax  and 
the  gasoline  tax  in  order  to  avoid 
discrimination. 

Federal  gasoline  taxes  are  highly 
discriminatory  against  the  small  pas¬ 
senger  car  and  should  be  abolished. 

A  most  superficial  study  of  the 
present  scheme  for  assessing  motor 
vehicle  taxes  in  the  various  states 
discloses  that  in  many  states  the  taxes 
are  highly  discriminatory,  sometimes 
against  the  light  passenger  car,  other 
times  the  heavier  property-carrying 
vehicles. 

Motor  vehicle  taxes  should  consist 
of  only  two  kinds — registration  fee 
and  gasoline  taxes.  There  are  more 
than  sixteen  supplemental  motor 
vehicle  taxes,  one  state  having  as 
many  as  six.  All  could  be  included  in 
a  single  weight  tax  or  registration 
fee.  These  special  taxes  are  unneces¬ 
sary,  lead  to  evasion,  and  are  often 
discriminatory.  They  are  an  annoy¬ 
ance  to  the  public,  are  expensive  to 
administer,  and  in  no  way  contribute 
to  the  public  welfare.  This  situation 
is  not  in  the  public  interest  and 
should  be  corrected. 

FRUEHAUF 

TRAILER 

COMPANY 

DETROIT  32 
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press  as  "a  retained  right  of  the 
people  that  government  shall 
not  become  the  voice  of  their 
conscience,  the  appraiser  of 
their  thoughts,”  he  added: 

“When  it  is  proposed  that  our 
Government  shall  merge  all  com¬ 
munications  beyond  our  shores, 
all  telegraph  and  cable  and 
radio  transmission,  into  an 
agency  under  its  control;  that  it 
shall  set  up  a  vast  network  of 
shortwave  radio  broadcasts  to 
all  peoples  of  the  world  and 
shall  become  the  agency  of  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  thoughts  in 
other  peoples;  then  I  say  the 
Government  will  be  abrogating 
to  itself,  in  fact  a  power  of  cen¬ 
sorship — for  the  power  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  shall  be  sent  out 
connotes  the  power  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  shall  not  be  sent  out 
— a  power  greater  than  any 
_  _  _  ,  hitherto  held  by  Government  in 

free  press  of  America  and  the  our  land.” 
ideal  of  a  free  press  throughout  ■ 

the  world.” 

In  accepting  the  award.  Mr  Qub  Oraanized 

McLean  declared:  t  ■  •  m  ^ 

“The  greatest  responsibility  In  Austui/  TeXCXS 
r^ts  under  our  forrn  of  gov-  (Tex.)  Advertis- 

Club  WaS  Organized  last 
upon  you  and  upon  me  and  with  30  charter  members, 

upon  every  citizen.  We  must  ^  ^ 

campaign  ceaselessly  for  access  Officers  mected  for  1^7  are: 
to  the  facts — access  on  our  part  David  G.  Benjamin,  DGB  Ad- 


McLean  Gets 
Poor  Richard 
Gold  Medal 


Are  You 
Getting  Your 
NEYV  YEAR 
BONUS? 


Philadelphia  —  For  outstand-  a 

mg  leadership  “in  establishing.  Y 

maintaining  and  extending  an 
informative  press  free  of  domi- 
nation  by  government  or  ppe- 
cial  interests.”  Robert  McLean. 
president  of  Associated  Press 
and  the  Evening  Bulletin,  is  the 
winner  this  year  of  Poor  Rich- 
ard  Clubs  gold  medal  for 
achievement. 

Poor  Richard  Club  is  the  or- 
ganization  named  in  honor  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  mem-  upon  thii 
•  executives  and  leaders  son  of  PI 

in  the  advertising  field.  It  low-memk 
awarik  annually  a  gold  medal  ard  Club, 
for  achievements  in  various  lines 
of  endeavor.  The  occasion  for 
this  years  award  was  the  cele- 
bration  of  the  241st  anniversary 
of  Franklin’s  birth. 

A  proclamation  authorized  by 
Poor  Richard  members  told  why 
Mr.  McLean  was  singled  out 
for  the  award.  It  was  read  by 
Benjamin  F.  James,  president  of 
Poor  Richard,  during  the  cour.se 
of  medal  presentation  cere¬ 
monies  staged  in  the  rotunda  of 
wnjamin  Franklin  Institute  on 
the  Parkway.  The  text  ran: 


December  i,  i946 
The  Wall  Street 
Journal  attained  a  net 
paid  circulation  of 
95,574. 


Effective  December  30, 
1946  the  following  new 
circulation  guarantees 
have  been  announced 
with  NO  Increase  In 
advertising  rates. 


The  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  continues  to  de¬ 
liver  a  substantial 
bonus  to  Its  advertis¬ 
ers  above  Its  new  guar¬ 
antees. 


CIRCULATION 

GUARANTEES 

Effective  Dec,  30,  1946 

Eastern  Edition  63,500 
An  Increase  of  10,000 

Pacific  Coast 

Edition  .  9,000 

An  Increase  of  1,500 

National  Edi¬ 
tion  .  72,500 

An  increase  of  11,500 


Border  Lines 
Have 
Vanished! 


Consider  that  The 
Wall  Street  Journal’s 
circulation  has  In¬ 
creased  178%  In  the 
six  year  period  from 
September  30,  1940  to 
September  30,  1946. 


Consider  that  only  one 
rate  Increase  was 
made  during  this  per¬ 
iod — that  of  April  1, 
1946  of  35.71%. 


Border  lines  mean  nothing  in  the  Tri-State  area  of  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Missouri  .  .  .  that  territory  so  well  served 
by  The  Headlight  and  The  Sun.  Ninety  years  ago  on  the 
southern  end  of  the  Kansas-Missouri  line,  Free  State  and 
Pro-Slavery  men  carried  on  a  bloody  strife — famous  as  the 
"border  war.”  Today  along  this  border  are  scenes  of 
industrial  enterprise  ...  a  territory  of  thrift,  prosperity 
and  natural  resources  ...  an  area  where  postwar  develop¬ 
ments  are  definitely  established  and  operating. 


Consider  that  The 
Wall  Street  Journal 
delivers  more  manage¬ 
ment  executives  per 
advertising  dollar  than 
any  other  horizontal 
business  publication. 


EfFcctiv*  Selling  fo 
Rnsinett  and  Industry 
Begins  With  The  Wall 
Street  Journal. 


9lir  PtttBimrQ  XtaMIglil 


IT  BRINGS  YOU 
BUSINESS! 


Population  continues  to  IN¬ 
CREASE  —  not  decrease.  A 
rich,  able-to-buy  market  for 
your  national  advertising  dollar. 


EVENINGS 
EXCEPT  SUNDAY 


EstiiblUhed  1887 


BANKS 
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Stauffer  Publications, 
Inc. 

The  Phtsbubo  Sun 

MORNINGS 

Lorenzen  &  Thompson 

EXCEPT  MONDAY 

Sat'onal  Representatives 

Established  1916 

.tttr4‘rfliilntr.  Hvativrmhiti 
to  Mh»J4tHita  4*  Hflivr  1'triHzaliun 


Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  JOO  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
DETROIT:  3*101  General  Motors  Building 
KANSAS  CITY:  1002  Walnut  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO;  625  Market  Street 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
SEATTLE:  824  Skinner  Building 
PARIS;  56  Faubourg  Saint  Honore 
LONDON,  W,  1:  21-23  Shaftesbury  Avenue 
GENEVA:  28  Rue  du  Cendrier 
SYDNEY:  46  Pitt  Street 


IDITO 
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Reach  Thms  Rehho\smve  Reampehshmp 


An  advertiser  in  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR  writes: 

"We  feel  that  we  can  state  without  qualifi¬ 
cation  that  the  advertising  we  do  in  the 
Monitor  is  the  most  'resultful  ’  to  a  dollar 
of  any  newspaper  advertising  that  we  do.” 

You  can  counton  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR  to  pull  its  share  of  the  load— and 
a  little  more — on  an  advertising  schedule. 
When  you  advertise  a  product  or  service 
in  this  unique  international  daily  news¬ 
paper,  consumers  read  your  message  with 


WiTH  Fell  Efeectmyeaess 

active  interest  and  conviction.  They  have 
substantial  buying  power,  too. 

This  is  an  important  market  to  you. 
Experience  has  repeatedly  proved  there  is 
one  best  way  to  reach  it.  That  is  through 
regular  advertising  in  THE  CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE  MONITOR.  May  we  give  you  full 
information  about  the  MONITOR  MARKET? 
A  telephone  call  or  letter  will  bring  this 
information  promptly.  THE  CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE  MONITOR.  One,  Norway  Street, 
Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 

An  ln‘fernafional  Daily  Newspaper 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo  Contest  Judges 


Announced 

By  William  Reed 

THE  FIVE  judges  who  will  se¬ 
lect  the  winning  photos  in  the 
Editor  and  Publisher  News 
Picture  Contest  were  announced 
this  week  by  Robert  U.  Brown, 
editor. 

Closing  date  for  entries  is 
Jan.  31  and  the  judges  will  go 


Markel  Crandell 


to  work  shortly  after,  so  that 
winners  may  be  announced  as 
soon  as  possible.  A  total  of 
$275  will  be  awarded  to  lens- 
men  whose  pictures  are  chosen 
for  the  first  three  places. 

First  prize  is  $150.  second, 
$75  and  third,  $50. 

Contestants  should  submit 
8x10  glossies  mounted  on  card¬ 
board  mot  bigger  than  16x20). 
Eligible  are  photographers  on 
newspapers,  syndicates,  news 
services  and  accredited  free¬ 
lancers  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico. 

Tops  in  Field 

Experience  of  the  contest  of¬ 
ficials  have  given  them  positions 
as  top  picture  men  on  five  of 
New  York's  leading  daily  news¬ 
papers.  The  judges  are: 

Lester  Markel,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Sunday  sec¬ 
tions.  was  graduated  from  the 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism 
in  1914  and  went  immediately 
to  work  for  the  old  New  York 
Tribune.  Over  a  period  of  nine 
years  he  was  successively  re¬ 
porter,  rewrite  man.  copy  read¬ 
er,  telegraph  editor,  cable  edi¬ 
tor,  night  editor  and  assistant 


by  E&P 


managing  editor.  In  1923,  he 
joined  the  Times  as  Sunday  ed¬ 
itor  and  established  the  Review 
of  the  Week  Section  and  devel¬ 
oped  the  Magazine  Section.  He 
also  supervises  the  Drama  and 
Book  Review  sections. 

Richard  F.  Crandell,  picture 


Easton  White 

editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  since  1935,  is  a  native 
New  Yorker  who  came  to  New 
York  City  journalism  via  Mon¬ 
tana  and  upstate  New  York 
newspapers.  He  has  been  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Herald  Tribune, 
rewrite  and  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  daily  picture  editor. 

Before  he  obtained  his  pres¬ 
ent  po.st.  he  was  gravure  editor 
and  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  picture  pages  in 
This  Week  magazine.  A  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  he  has  been  a  judge 
of  scores  of  picture  contests. 

William  J.  White.  Jr.,  picture 
editor  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  started  as  a  reporter  with 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  the 
Brooklyn  Times.  Then  he  joined 
the  New  York  American  and 
finally  the  News,  where  he  has 
been  for  more  than  a  quarter 
century. 

While  the  bulk  of  his  work 
has  been  in  the  picture  depart¬ 
ment.  he  has  done  rewrite,  copy 
reading,  feature  stories,  and  fic¬ 
tion  and  served  for  awhile  as 
assistant  Sunday  editor.  In  his 


Elkina 


present  capacity  he  has  direct 
charge  of  picture  and  art  de¬ 
partments,  which  includes  sup¬ 
ervision  of  all  picture  material 
for  daily,  roto  and  predate. 

Manuel  (Manny)  Elkins,  pic¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror,  started  as  an  of¬ 
fice  boy  with 
that  newspaper 
in  1924.  shortly 
after  it  began. 

In  a  few 
months,  he  was 
boosted  to  assis¬ 
tant  night  city 
editor  and  was 
later  sent  to  the 
photo  studio  to 
learn  all  phases 
of  darkroom 
and  street  pho¬ 
to  work.  Man¬ 
ny  climbed  pro¬ 
gressively  to  his  present  job 
through  the  positions  of  assis¬ 
tant  picture  editor  and  photo 
assignment  editor. 

Ed  Easton,  Jr.,  picture  editor 
of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  look  a  degree  in  mechani¬ 
cal  engineering  from  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1929.  After  five  years 
of  designing  bakery  and  chem¬ 
istry  machinery,  he  tired  of  the 
job  and  started  to  work  for  the 
Greenwich  ( Conn. )  Neics 
Graphic,  predecessor  of  the 
Greenwich  Time. 

He  later  worked  for  the  As 
sociated  Press  in  New  Haven. 
Conn.,  and  then  became  assis 
tant  managing  editor  of  the 
Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate.  He 
became  picture  editor  of  the 
World-Telegram  in  1945. 

Graflex,  Inc.,  has  announced 


that  it  will  again  award  the 
coveted  Grattex  Diamond  Award 
to  those  photographers  taking 
prizes  in  E&P’s  News  Picture 
Contest. 

Created  in  1938,  these  awards 
were  presented  annually  to 
those  press  photographers 
whose  pictures  were  judged  out¬ 
standing  in  the  E&P  competi¬ 
tion.  The  awards  were  suspend¬ 
ed  in  1942  with  the  onset  of  the 
war. 

In  1945,  a  special  Graflex  Dia¬ 
mond  Award  for  distinguished 
service  was  awarded  to  Joseph 
Rosenthal  for  his  Iwo  Jima 
classic.  No  other  awards  have 
been  made  until  this  year. 


J.  M.  Roberts  Heads 
Missouri  Press  Group 

Joe  M.  Roberts  of  Gallatin, 
Mo.,  publisher  of  the  DeKalb 
County  Herald,  Maysville, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Northwest  Missouri  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  57th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  Jan.  10-11  in  St.  Joseph.  Mr. 
Roberts  succeeds  Merrill  Chil- 
cote,  news  editor  of  the  St. 
Joseph  News  Press. 

Phil  Bohn,  general  manager 
of  the  Chillicothe  Constitution- 
Tribune,  was  elected  from  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident  to  first  vice- 
president.  Vincent  Conger,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Bethany 
Republican-Clipper,  was  chosen 
second  vicepresident.  Mrs.  M.  R 
Ford  of  Maryville  was  elected 
secretary  for  the  27th  year,  and 
James  M.  Curry,  publisher  of 
the  Holt  County  Sentinel,  Ore¬ 
gon,  was  retained  as  treasurer. 


Biggest 
Circulation  in 
Fort  Wayne 

Every  afternoon  Monday  through  Saturday  Th^ 
News- Sentinel  is  delivered  to  97.8%  of  all 
homes  in  Fort  Wayne.  Every  week  day  it  reciches 
*14,816  more  homes  than  the  daily  morning 
paper.  The  News-Sentinel  covers  the  market. 

*ABC  Audit  ftaport  12-31-4  i.  Publish¬ 
ers'  statements  9-30-46  rhow  News- 
Sentinel  has  17,089  mar  t  circulation. 
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Behind  Every  IBM  Electric  Typewriter 


..Sixteen  Years 
of  Proved 
All-Electric 
Performance 
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The  IBM  Electric  Typewriter  is  backed  ultimate  in  quantity  and  quality  of  carbon 
by  16  years  of  commercial  production  and  copies  — with  a  feather-light  touch, 
use  in  businesses  of  all  types.  Typewriter 

for  every  typing  purpose:  the  Standard 
for  regular  correspondence;  the  Executive 
for  letters  with  the  distinguished  appear¬ 
ance  of  fine  printing;  the  Formswriter 
for  bills  and  orders;  the  Hektowriter  for 
reproduction  work  on  a  liquid  duplicat¬ 
ing  machine,  and  many  others  for  partic- 
IBM  Electric  Typewriters  produce  the  ular  applications. 


It  has  completely  electric  keyboard 
operation,  including  electric  carriage  re¬ 
turn,  line  spacing,  shift  key,  back  spacer, 
tabulator  and  space  bar.  These  features 
enable  the  typist  to  produce  more  letters 
with  less  effort. 


IBM 

ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 


ELECTRIC  PUNCHED  CARD  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES  AND  SERVICE  BUREAU 
FACILITIES  •  PROOF  MACHINES  •  TIME  RECORDERS  AND  ELECTRIC  TIME  SYSTEMS 


International  Business  Machines  Corporation,  World  Headquarters  Bldg.,  590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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Pity  More  than  Bad  Men? 

WL  p~pk  ™  <»'  »*“  •>“  ■'rn  j“™ 

h^i*. .  vioi™.  *» 

said;  "No,  women  are  the  equals  of  men.  Let  tnem  p  y  q  7 
mistakes.”  The  men  were  all  for  giving  the  girls  a  break. 

The  argument  spread  from  one  office  to  another.  If  a  comic  strip  can 
kick  up  a  (i  in  .  nlf.p«  shop-invgin.  »h.. « -nU  do  „  ,o«c  n«^. 

Thi.  U  iu«  one  episode-there  is  nem  a  duU  day  in  nhal  one  ednei 
called,  "the  best  drawn  comic  I  ever  saw’  — 


Alex  Raymond’s  Great  Detective  Stnp 
8  Months  Old  -  -  -  -  172  Newspapers 


IN  A  cell  at  police 
ME  ADQUAPTEPS . . 


PKMR  KIRBV...T  YOU  WILL 


SEEN  SO 
3Ne/  all  I 
WANT  IS  . 

anothep  m 
chance/^ 


j  recall  tmat 

/  MISS  DORIAN 
'  AND  X  WARNED 
M3U  TO  CHANGE 
VOUR  WAVS,  AND 
NOU  INSULTED 
k  US  POP 
OUR  PAINS 


WE  OLDER  PEOPLE.  HAVING 
LIVED  A  little  longer  THAN 
you  vOUNGSTEPS,  K-NOW  the 
PITFALLS  OP  LIFE  AND 
WOULD  LKE  TO  HELP  VQU 
PAST  them  we  DONT  TALK" 


FOP  THE 
PLEASURE  OF 
HEARING  OUR 
VOICES.. 


VOU  WERE  AN  ACCESSORY  TO 
SPIDER  GRUNT  A  blackmailer. 
FORGER  AND  murderer'  / 
I'Ll  DO  MV  BEST  POP  yM 

VOU,  BUT  1  CAN  ‘*ROMiSE^^^ 

NOTyiNG.'  y - - - 

THANIC  VOU.  ^ 
U  MR  KIRBV'  ) 
^  THANK  VOU'/ 


SORRY.  KIRBV  I 
CAN  DO  nothing.' 
THIS  iS  A  CASE  > 
IN  WHICH  THE  ^ 
law  must  TA,<E  ) 
ITS  COURSE.'  y 


I  BUT  SHE  'S 
'  SO  YOUNG. 
SO  CONTRfTE 

.1  WANT 

help  . 
Y  HER.^ 


PROPAGANDA  DISTORTS 
PRESS  &  NEWSPRINT  FACTS 

so  MUCH  distortion  of  the  newsprint  pic¬ 
ture  and  the  proposed  hearings  of  the 
'  Senate  Small  Business  Committee  have 
been  appearing  in  the  public  prints  it  be¬ 
comes  obvious  that  someone  is  planting 
I  misinformation  and  false  arguments  for  a 
purpose.  The  antipress  forces  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  discredit  the  large  metropolitan 
newspapers  before  the  public  and  in  so 
doing  cast  a  reflection  on  the  entire  Ameri¬ 
can  press. 

The  Senate  Committee  investigation  was 
'  alleged  to  be  an  inquiry  into  all  the  pub¬ 
lishing  problems  of  small  newspapers. 
The  hearings  were  postponed  when  the 
reorganization  of  Congress  interfered  with 
Committee  chairmanships  and  member¬ 
ships. 

Simultaneously,  articles  appeared  in  the 
New  Republic  and  the  Nation  last  week,  in 
addition  to  calmer  comment  by  a  few  col¬ 
umnists,  stating  the  investigation  was  a 
‘probe  of  the  newsprint  and  newspaper 
monopoly”  and  an  inquiry  “into  the  eco¬ 
nomic  forces  limiting  a  truly  free  press  in 
America."  The  New  Republic  stated  “the 
nation's  giant  magazine  and  newspaper 
publishers  .  .  .  persuaded  GOP  signal- 
caller  Taft  to  shake  his  head  disapproving¬ 
ly”  (about  the  hearings).  The  Nation  inti¬ 
mated  the  same  without  saying  it.  Both 
try  to  put  an  erroneous  interpretation  on 
the  investigation. 

Such  allegations  are  completely  false. 
The  record  will  show  the  publishers’  asso¬ 
ciations  in  both  the  daily  and  weekly  fields 
cooperated  to  the  fullest  extent  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  hearings. 

Both  articles  distort  the  facts  in  charg¬ 
ing  large  newspapers  with  an  attempt  to 
monopolize  newsprint  production  by  pur¬ 
chasing  mills.  The  Nation  says:  “At  least 
30  big  independent  and  chain  publishers 
have  their  own  pulp  mills  and  in  some 
cases  their  own  timber  lands.”  Then  it 
goes  on  to  cite  an  article  in  E  &  P  report¬ 
ing  plans  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times’  pub¬ 
lisher,  to  interest  capital  and  other  pub¬ 
lishers  in  building  a  new  mill  in  Alaska, 
as  proof  of  the  “trend.” 

Even  Marquis  Childs,  well-known  col¬ 
umnist,  makes  the  common  error  of  stat¬ 
ing  “big  publishing  Arms  are  scrambling  to 
buy  newsprint  mills.” 

The  implication  of  all  this  propaganda  is 
that  the  large  newspapers  are  trying  to 
sew  up  the  newsprint  supply  and  squeeze 
out  the  small  publishers.  The  facts  are  to 
the  contrary. 

If  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  foresight  of 
some  U.  S.  publishers  in  developing  news¬ 
print  sources  during  the  last  decade  our 
total  newsprint  supply  would  be  greatly 
reduced.  Also,  the  few  publishers  who  are 
currently  investing  in  newsprint  mills  are 
the  only  people  who  are  doing  something 
about  increasing  the  newsprint  output. 
The  U.  S.  publishers  have  added  to  the 
total  supply  of  newsprint  rather  than  gob¬ 
ble  up  the  present  supply. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  New  York 
Daily  News  own  two  mills  in  Canada. 
Those  mills  were  not  bought;  their  produc¬ 
tion  was  not  deducted  from  the  supply 
available  to  other  publishers.  They  were 
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A  niun'ii  lieurt  deviseth  hi»  wuy;  but  the 
Lord  directeth  his  steps. —  IVoverbs.  XIX;  6. 

built  by  those  two  papers  and  their  pro¬ 
duction  released  similar  production  of 
other  companies  for  other  newspapers. 

The  New  York  Times,  and  at  least  one 
other  paper,  own  interests  in  the  Spruce 
Falls  mill.  There  again  that  was  a  new 
mill  supplying  those  newspapers  and 
others  and  releasing  tonnage  of  other  mills 
for  general  consumption. 

The  Southland  Mill  in  Lufkin,  Texas, 
was  built  because  Southern  newspaper 
publishers  were  interested  enough  to  raise 
the  capital.  Those  publishers  do  not  own 
or  control  it.  Its  production  was  added  to 
the  total  supply. 

A  group  of  West  Coast  publishers  bought 
an  old  mill  in  West  Tacoma,  Wash.,  re¬ 
cently.  It  had  been  shut  down  and  out  of 
production.  Those  publishers  have  re¬ 
stored  it  and  production  is  expected  soon. 
There  is  more  tonnage  added  to  the  total. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  purchased  a  mill 
at  Ladysmith,  Wis.  It  was  producing  other 
grades  of  paper  and  will  gradually  be  con¬ 
verted  to  newsprint.  The  Kansas  City  Star 
bought  a  mill  in  Wisconsin.  It  also  made 
other  grades  of  paper  and  will  be  con¬ 
verted  to  newsprint.  Two  more  supplies 
of  newsprint. 

The  Hearst  papers  bought  an  interest  in 
a  mill  at  Brunswick,  Me.  It  was  not  mak¬ 
ing  newsprint  but  is  being  converted  to 
increase  the  total  supply. 

Another  West  Coast  paper  is  believed  to 
own  an  interest  in  a  mill  in  that  area,  but 
it  also  supplies  other  newspapers. 

The  Southern  publishers  have  plans 
afoot  for  a  new  newsprint  mill  in  Georgia. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  other  pub¬ 
lishers  interested  with  it,  plan  to  build  a 
mill  in  Alaska. 

Also,  there  probably  are  many  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  who  own  stock  as  invest¬ 
ments  in  various  newsprint  manufacturing 
concerns,  but  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  could  that  be  called  “control.” 

There  is  what  we  believe  to  be  a  com¬ 
plete  roster  of  the  newspapers  that  own 
or  have  a  controlling  interest  in  newsprint 
mills.  They  don’t  stack  up  to  the  claims  of 
the  Nation.  Nor  do  the  facts  justify  any 
interpretation  that  the  large  publishers  are 
con.spiring  to  grab  off  all  the  newsprint  for 
themselves. 

The  propaganda  mill  of  the  antipress 
forces  would  have  the  public  believe  the 
large  newspapers  are  monopolistic  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  strangle  the  little  fellows. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  grain  of  truth  in 
the  charge  and  every  publisher,  large  and 
small,  should  so  inform  the  public  of  these 
facts. 


PREMIUM  ON  STRIKES 

A  NEW  ISSUE  has  been  injected  into 
newspaper  strikes.  The  pressmen, 
stereotypers  and  mailers  unions  in  Roches¬ 
ter  demand  back  pay  for  the  time  they 
have  been  out  on  a  strike  initially  started 
by  the  printers  more  than  two  months  ago. 
The  printers  have  settled  for  an  increase 
in  wages  but  will  not  return  to  work  until 
the  other  contracts  are  settled. 

The  back  pay  issue  was  first  raised  in 
the  recent  Los  Angeles  strike  where  some 
payment  was  made  to  newsdealers  and 
printers  after  the  guild  walkout  was  ended. 
Management  in  that  case  apparently 
thought  these  payments  were  justified. 
But  the  unions  nave  taken  it  as  a  prece¬ 
dent  to  be  followed  elsewhere. 

Obviously,  such  a  practice  if  followed 
generally  puts  a  premium  on  strikes.  Why 
should  a  man  work  if  he  is  to  be  paid  for 
not  working?  If  he  is  to  be  paid  while 
striking  there  no  longer  is  any  deterrent. 
He  will  suffer  no  loss  so  he  even  doesn’t 
have  to  think  twice  about  striking  over 
issues  large  or  small.  The  onus  is  thus  put 
on  management  to  settle  all  disputes  and 
all  claims  according  to  union  dictates. 

No  management  under  these  conditions 
could  afford  to  fight  for  principles.  It 
would  be  suicidal  to  resist  demands  for 
any  length  of  time  because  everyone  in 
the  plant  has  to  be  paid  while  production 
is  stopped. 

If  a  firm  precedent  on  this  back  pay  pro¬ 
cedure  is  set  the  strike  weapon  will  be¬ 
come  an  even  more  powerful  club.  There 
is  some  justification  for  a  publisher  to  pay 
employes  who  report  for  work  during  a 
strike  even  if  the  newspaper  cannot  pub¬ 
lish.  It  is  the  only  way  he  can  keep  his 
staff  intact. 

There  is  not  one  iota  of  justification  in 
demands  for  back  pay  by  employes  either 
on  strike  or  who  have  refused  to  cross 
picket  lines.  Union  members  forced  out 
of  work  by  strikes  of  other  unions  in  the 
same  plant,  would  be  better  off  to  bend 
every  effort  to  end  the  dispute  rather  than 
sit  idly  by  and  watch  their  livelihood  im¬ 
periled  and  then  claim  a  premium  for  do¬ 
ing  nothing, 

PLANS  FOR  MOSCOW 

IT  WAS  sweet  reward  to  read  State  De¬ 
partment  releases  concerning  Russian 
plans  for  the  press  during  the  March  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Big  Four  Foreign  Ministers— 
particularly  after  our  inquiring  editorial 
of  last  week.  It  would  appear  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  E&P  played  a  part  in  prying  this 
information  loose  from  Moscow,  but  we  do 
not  jump  to  our  feet  to  take  credit  for  It. 
It  is  more  discreet  to  admit  our  editorial 
was  merely  timely  and  perhaps  a  little 
psychic. 

But  the  Russians  say  they  can’t  tell 
how  many  writers  will  be  admitted,  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  know  the  size  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  countries’  official  delegations.  Surely, 
the  Russians  could  estimate.  Will  it  be 
ten  or  100?  And  why  are  we  left  guess¬ 
ing  about  radio  time  and  wire  filing 
facilities. 

It  seems  to  us  there  are  lots  of  questions 
still  to  be  answered. 
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PERSONAL 

mention _ 

grove  PATTERSON,  editor- 

in-chief  of  the  Toledo  ( O. ) 
Blade,  who  recently  returned 
from  a  survey  of  Japan, 
Korea.  China  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines  as  the  guest  of  General 
MacArthur  and  the  Secretary  of 
War,  was  guest  speaker  at  the 
79th  annual  meeting  of  the  Port¬ 
land.  Ore.,  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  Jan.  16.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  International 
YMCA  Committee. 

Folsom  Moore,  publisher  of 
the  Bisbee  (Ariz. )  Daily  Re¬ 
view.  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Arizona  Members  of  the 
Associated  Press  recently.  He 
was  appointed  acting  chairman 
last  year  by  Charles  Stauffer, 
former  publisher,  Phoenix  Ariz¬ 
ona  Republic,  who  resigned  as 
chairman  when  he  sold  his  news¬ 
paper. 

LoYE  W.  Miller,  editor  of  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Senti¬ 
nel,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Tennessee  Associated 
Press  Editors’  Association. 

Charles  G.  Dobbins,  editor  of 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Committee  of  the  South,  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  50  Southerners 
who,  through  research  and  plan¬ 
ning,  are  attempting  to  improve 
the  South’s  economic  status. 

J.  M.  Blalock,  president  of 
the  Columbia  State  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Columbia  (S. 
C.)  State  and  Record,  has  been 
reelected  a  director  of  the  Cit¬ 
izens  and  Southern  National 
Bank  of  South  Carolina. 

J.  C.  Bedient,  publisher  of  the 
Albion  ( Mich. )  Evening  Record¬ 
er,  has  been  reelected  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Shel¬ 
don  Memorial  hospital,  Albion. 

Floyd  Chalfant,  publisher  of 
the  Waynesboro  (Pa.)  Record 
and  an  active  leader  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  has  retired 
from  the  position  of  Secretary 
of  Commerce  in  the  governor’s 
cabinet  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Charles  M.  Morrison,  who 
was  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  when  it  closed 
in  1942,  has  been  reappointed 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  the  governor’s  cabinet  at 
Harrisburg.  Pa. 


Gordon  Gray,  publisher  of 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  of  the  North  Caro 
Una  State  Senate  of  which  he 
is  a  member. 

Sam  P.  Cromie,  vicepresident 
of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun, 
has  assumed  his  seat  as  an  aider- 
man  of  the  city  of  Vancouver. 
Aged  28.  he  is  the  youngest  al¬ 
derman  in  the  history  of  the 
metropolis. 

In  The  Business  Office 

Frank  Ford,  who  left  the 
Selma  (Ala.)  Times- Journal  ad¬ 
vertising  department  last  fall  to 
become  manager  of  radio  station 
WGWC,  has  left  the  radio  sta¬ 
tion  to  return  to  the  Times- 
Journal  as  circulation  manager. 

Thomas  F.  Long,  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the  Wat 
erbury  ( Conn. )  Republican. 
American  and  Sunday  Republi¬ 
can  has  resigned  to  become  New 
England  representative  for  an 
electrical  supply  house. 

Kermit  R.  Hansen  has  left 
the  national  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Omaha  World  Herald,  to 
devote  full  time  to  the  position 
of  director  of  youth  activitie.s 
for  that  newspaper. 

Bert  Clardy  resigned  from  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  to  give  full  at 
tention  to  his  job  as  president 
of  Advertising  Associates,  Inc., 
in  Dalles. 

Stanley  Fields,  former  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  manager, 
Greensboro  ( N.  C. )  Patriot,  has 
been  named  state  advertising 
manager  of  the  Greensboro 
Daily  News,  the  Geensboro  Rec¬ 
ord  and  the  Patriot.  The  three 
papers  are  jointly  owned. 

Monroe  L.  Mendelsohn,  bus¬ 
iness  manager  of  the  Atlantic 
City  (N.  J.)  Press-Union,  was 
presented  recently  with  the 
highest  tribute  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  the  Silver 
Beaver  Award. 

Paul  Grimes,  manager  of 
general  advertising,  Indianapolis 
News,  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Indianapolis 
Manufacturers  Representatives 
Association. 

Irwin  A.  Simpson,  advertising 
director  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times,  was  elected  pres- 
l  Continued  on  page  32) 
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GOING  UP? 

that  latest  story  you  printed  on  the  increasing 
birth  rate  in  your  own  town  is  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  reasons  why  you  should  investigate  the  lead¬ 
ing  column  on  child  care  and  feeding — 

YOUR  BABY  AND  MINE 

by  Myrtle  Meyer  Eldred 
Phone  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Terms. 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

D*t  Moines  4,  Iowa  25  W.  45th  St.,  Now  York  19,  N.  Y. 


Is  motherhood 
only  a 

passing  fad?  £ 

(MR  RUAKK  would  like  to  knout) 


•AVAOi  “Did  you  r<Nul  Uut  angry  attack  of  Ruark’a  A' 
in  hia  World-Telegram  column  on  those 
paychiatriata  who  made  out  that  motherhoc  J 
was  a  decadent  thing  called  ‘Mom-ism'?” 

aUNi  “Boy,  oh,  boy,  did  I!  Ruark  aiire  took  those 
guya  apart,  then,  chopped  them  up  for 
mincemeat  and  burned  them  in  oil.” 


ROURT  C.  RUARK 

-TAs  couniry*,  faattu 
climbing  coiullMiix”— TIME 


Aaaasi  “Yea,  truat  Ruark  to  ‘show  'em  up.*  And 
be'a  grand  fun,  too.  Remcmhrr  that  one 
about  ‘The  Bed  and  I,’  wliere  he  bemoans 
having  bought  an  extra  large  beil?”  I,  ^  ^ 

AtANi  “Say,  that  bad'  me  and  the  wife  ruUing  in 
the  aisle,  especially  that  crack  about  the  bed 
being  so  large  that  even  on  a  clear  day  he 
could  barely  spy  his  everloviiig  on  the  other 
side.” 

aaSAOi  “He  sure  had  ’em  laughing,  all  right.  Then 
he  had  us  all  crying  uith  that  column  about 
his  friend  dying  of  cancer.  Ruark  rings  all 
the  changes.  And  you  ought  to  sec  the  mail 
his  columns  pull.  Seems  like  everybody 
reads  Ruark.” 

atAN:  “Well,  our  fam'Jy  think  he's  the  beat  thing 
that's  happened  in  a  long  time.” 


’’■e's  ImpoCeaS 
"■•'a  aslate.** 


'■e's  oproartoaa. 

•'■e's  ■I'AKK.” 


You'll  enjoy  Ruark,  and  the  great  team  of  rolumnutt  — 
""‘^yf^kumorutt  —  uiho  help  make  the 
uorta-Telegram  the  best  newspaper  to  more  than  a  mil- 
tion  alert  readers.  Get  your  World-Telegram  every  day. 
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ident  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing. 

Lloyd  E.  Borg,  director  of 
public  service  and  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Poll  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  has  been  se 
lected  as  one  of  the  "outstanding 
young^  men  of  1946  in  Minne 
apolis"  by  the  Minneapolis  Jun¬ 
ior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

W.  H.  (Bill)  Bauerkemper, 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Houston  Press,  was  named 
"outstanding  young  man  of  the 
year"  by  the  local  Junior  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

Randolph  Bradford,  adver 
tising  representative  of  the 
Spartanburg  (S.  C. )  Herald 
Journal,  has  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  American 
Business  Club.  Joe  Hart,  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Herald-Journal  in 
Cherokee  County,  is  a  new 
member  of  the  Gaffney  S.  C., 
Rotary  Club. 

Charles  Bienbeck,  formerly 
with  Paul  Block  and  Associates 
and  the  New  York  Times,  has 
been  named  Western  advertising 
manager  of  Triangle  Publica¬ 
tions. 
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Robert  T.  Naylor  has  joined 
the  display  advertising  staff  of 
the  Suffolk  (Va. )  News-Herald 
after  military  discharge.  He 
formerly  worked  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Sun  and  the  Roch¬ 
ester  (N.  Y. )  Times-Union. 

H.  A.  Calahan,  promotion 
manager  for  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror,  has  written  a  new  kind 
of  geography  book  entitled  “Ge¬ 
ography  for  Grown-ups.”  It  is 
being  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

LLOYD  P.  HAMILTON,  editor 

of  the  Inglewood  (Calif.)  Cit 
izen,  celebrated  his  65th  birth¬ 
day  Jan.  15  by  retiring  after 
40  years  as  a  newspaperman. 
He  had  been  city  editor  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  Morning 
Press,  the  Santa  Monica  ( Calif. ) 
Evening  Outlook,  the  Monrovia 
( Calif. )  Daily  News,  Pomona 
( Calif. )  Daily  Bulletin,  Ingle¬ 
wood  Californian  and  Inglewood 
Daily  News.  He  had  also  covered 
the  waterfront  and  worked  in 
the  drama  department  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Robert  Meyer  has  been  named 
European  sports  editor  of  the 
Unit^  Press.  His  assistants  in¬ 
clude  George 
Chandler,  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Dowson, 

Robert  Musel 
and  Charles 
Ridley. 

..William  At¬ 
kinson,  manag¬ 
ing  ^itor  of 
the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times, 
has  been  named 
a  visiting  in¬ 
structor  in  jour¬ 
nalism  to  Wash- 
ington  and  Lee  Meyer 
University. 

Roy  Gardner.  27-year-old  news 
editor  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Sun  has  been  awarded  the  first 
Canadian  Kemsley  Scholarship 
in  journalism.  He  will  spend  a 
year  in  Britain  gaining  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  various  offices  of 
the  Kemsley  chain  of  news¬ 
papers. 

Arthur  Stokes,  former  editor 
of  the  Modesto  (Calif.)  Junior 
College  Collegian,  recently  was 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Burlingame  ( Calif. )  Advance, 
evening  daily. 

David  Silverman,  managing 
editor,  Minneapolis  Star,  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Greater  Minneapolis  Saf¬ 
ety  Council. 

Frank  Kuest,  news  editor  of 
the  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press,  will  join  the  Washington, 
D.  C.,  bureau  of  the  Copley 
Press  to  augment  its  capitol  cov¬ 
erage. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Newston  of  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Tele¬ 
gram,  recently  received  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  appreciation  signed  by 
32  naval  officers  for  her  work  in 
"stimulating  and  maintaining 
the  public  interest  in  the  lives 
of  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  Navy.” 

Jane  Moore,  formerly  a  so¬ 
ciety  editor  with  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal,  has 
Joined  the  staff  of  the  Robert  E. 


Lee  Hotel,  Winston-Salem,  as 
publicity  director. 

John  D.  Tierney,  29-year-old 
city  hall  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Post,  was  recently  named 
secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Correction. 

Alicia  Anne  Smith  of  Grove 
City,  Pa.,  winner  of  the  Bronze 
Medal  in  the  1946  journalism 
contest  of  the, 

American  News¬ 
paper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association, 
is  now  editing 
Generally 
Speaking,  the 
company  news¬ 
paper  for  the 

General  Tire 
and  Rubber 
Company  in  _ 

Akron.  O. 

Dean  Broome, 
a  former  re-  _ 

porter  of  the  Smith 

Atlanta  Constitution,  and  his 
brother,  Lee  Broome,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Blackshear  (Ga.) 
Times,  official  organ  of  Pierce 
County,  Ga..  from  their  father 
Carl  Broome. 

Eugene  C.  Zack,  former  re 
write  man  on  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Daily  News,  and  more 
recently  operator  of  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  public  relations  agency,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Film  Group. 
Inc.,  Springfield,  to  do  script 
writing 

Jack  Bernstein,  city  editor  of 
the  Suffolk  (Va.)  News-Herald 
is  writing  and  producing,  “It's 
Teen  Hall  Tonight,”  a  weekly 
radio  program  designed  to  fill 
recreational  needs  of  teen-agers 
in  the  city. 

John  Mapin,  formerly  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  has  purchased  the 
Watertown  (N.  Y. )  News,  a 
weekly,  from  Kent  McKinley 
of  Buffalo. 

Henry  Ruark,  state  wire  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  United  Press  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  left  recently  to  become  tele¬ 
graph  editor  for  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  News.  Robert  Maher  of 


Bancroft  Heads 
Press  Gallery 

Washington  —  Griffing  Ban¬ 
croft,  Chicago  Sun,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  standing 
committee  of  congressional 
press  gallery  correspondents. 
Finishing  second  place,  J.  Wil¬ 
liam  Theis  of  International 
News  Service,  becomes  secre¬ 
tary. 

Others  chosen  are  Herman 
Lowe,  Philadelphia  Inquirer; 
William  Sisson,  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial-Appeal;  Don  Warren, 
Washington  Star. 


the  Boston  U.P.  bureau  has 
taken  over  the  state  wire. 

Arthur  Riley,  aviation  editor 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  is 
now  on  a  South  American  air 
junket. 

Robert  L.  Patterson,  “Cholly 
Francisco”  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  has  sold  a  film  scen¬ 
ario,  “Brute  Force,”  to  Mark 
Hellinger  Productions,  Inc.  Pat¬ 
terson  was  a  film  writer  with 
Hollywood  studios  before  re¬ 
turning  to  newspaper  work  in 
1945. 

Mrs.  Marie  H.  Mitchell,  who 
has  been  with  the  Montpelier 
(Vt.)  Argus,  is  now  operating 
the  Bridgewater  (Mass.)  Inde 
pendent,  a  weekly. 

Edward  Sachs,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.) 
Star,  has  joined  the  sports  stall 
of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Her¬ 
ald.  He  has  worked  for  the 
Burlington  (Wis.)  Standard- 
Democrat,  the  Racine  (Wis.) 
Journal-Times  and  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press. 

Robert  A.  Brown  of  the  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  bureau.  United 
Press,  and  Adrian  Schodle  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
have  joined  the  Pittsburgh  bu 
reau,  U.P.  Stephen  V.  Morris, 
formerly  of  the  Newport  News 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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WHEN  th«  Keystone  Cops  went  out.  Moon 
was  just  getting  his  start— ond  today 
he's  going  stronger  than  ever.  For  a  comic 
that's  really  comical,  take  Moon  Mullins. 

For  proofs  and  prices,  WRITE-PHONE-WIRE 
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The  trend  is  up  in  Canton!  Weber  Dental 
Manufacturing  Company,  one  of  the  country’s  three  lead¬ 
ing  dental  equipment  manufacturers,  is  a  case  in  point. 

In  this  one  month  of  January  1947,  Weber 
Dental  has  produced  as  much  equipment  as  it  turned  out 
in  the  entire  year  of  1938.  Growth  from  175  employees 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  500  in  wartime,  to  1000  today  is 
typical  of  this  community  .  .  .  proves  our  point  that 
"Famous  Diversified  Industries”’  Stabilize  Canton,  Ohio 
Payrolls.” 

A  test  in  Canton  is  a  test  of  the  nation,  for 
this  typical  American  community  has  well-balanced  repre¬ 
sentation  of  manufacturing,  of  agriculture,”'”’  and  of 
trade  and  services. 

One  newspaper.  The  Canton  Repository,  reaches 
a  loyal  readership  and  influences  sales  in  this  market  area 
of  over  310,000  people.  Daily  and  Sunday,  the  Repository 
is  99%  HOME  DELIVERED  in  the  city  zone  with  74% 
coverage  of  Stark  County. 


Canton  it  "home”  to:  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Company,  Republic 
Steel  Corporation,  Hercules  Motors  Corporation,  Diebold,  Inc., 
Hoover  Sweeper  and  170  other  industries. 

Stark  County  leads  Ohio  in  rural  population. 
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Juntunen 


School  Expose 
In  Detroit 
Stirs  City 

Detroit  —  A  Detroit  Free 
Press  inquiry  questioning  the 
teaching  methods  in  the  Detroit 
Public  Schools 
has  resulted  in 
a  major  contro¬ 
versy  and  set 
the  Board  of 
Education  on 
its  ear. 

Parents,  teach¬ 
ers  and  assort¬ 
ed  employers 
were  duly 
aroused  by 
some  of  the  dis- 
closures  con¬ 
tained  in  a  aer¬ 
ies  of  nine  ar¬ 
ticles  by  Reporter  Arthur  Jun¬ 
tunen. 

Juntunen's  research  turned 
up  damaging  facts.  He  found 
proof  that  high  school  graduates 
couldn't  tell  time,  didn't  know 
what  three  times  four  was  and 
couldn't  spell.  He  also  found 
teachers  who  agreed  to  conduct 
a  private  survey  of  their  own. 
They  reported  that  their  stu¬ 
dents  spelled  “apostrophe"  61 
different  ways. 

His  series  was  a  clear-cut  in¬ 
dictment  of  Detroit's  “progres¬ 
sive"  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  The  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  didn't  exactly  like  it.  but 
the  teachers  in  general  went 
for  it  and  agreed  with  what 
Juntunen  wrote. 

The  teachers  held  a  confer¬ 
ence  and  proposed  a  modified 
five-point  program  designed  to 
ease  Detroit's  educational  head¬ 
aches. 

Officers  of  the  Detroit  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Teachers  ( AFL )  said 
it  was  drawn  up  after  the  Free 
Press  series  pointed  up  alleged 
school  weaknesses. 

At  the  same  time  the  Board 
of  Education  accepted  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  a  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan  professor  to  submit  to  a 
scientific  comparison  of  Detroit 
graduates  at  the  university. 

'There  were  charges  that  De 
troit  graduates  could  not  pass 
college  entrance  exams  and  did 
not  attain  college  grades  as  good 
as  those  from  parochial  or  other 
public  schools. 

Supt.  Arthur  Dondineau  de¬ 
nied  the  allegations  and  issued 
reports  showing  Detroit  grads 
scored  average  grades  as  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  freshmen. 

The  reading  writing-'rithmetic 
tempest  all  came  about  because 
a  banker  brother  of  a  Free  Press 
editor  noted  that  high  .school 
graduates  bad  to  post  the  al¬ 
phabet  in  large  block  letters 
upon  being  asked  to  sort  bank 
statements  and  arrange  them  al 
phabetically. 


Ne-ws  Aid  Expanded 

Knoxville,  Tenn. — Expansion 
of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau's 
warning  system  so  that  all 
newspapers  and  radio  stations 
in  the  Tennessee  valley  will  get 
advisory  bulletins  and  warnings 
concerning  rainfall  and  water 
stages,  was  announced  this 
week. 
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(Va. )  Times-Herald,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  bureau.  United  Press,  to 
the  Louisville  bureau.  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Bland  Garret  of  the  Blue 
field  (W.  Va.)  Telegraph,  has 
joined  the  Charleston,  (  W.  Va.  t 
bureau.  U.P.  Victor  J.  Jacobs 
of  the  Pittsburgh  bureau.  UP., 
has  joined  the  Charleston,  W. 
Va.  bureau  to  cover  legislative 
news. 

Dexter  C.  Ellis,  reporter  for 
the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner,  has  been  appointed 
publicity  chairman  of  Weber 
County  chapter,  American  Red 
Cross. 

Ed  Honeywell,  sports  writer. 
Tacoma  ( Wash. )  News  Tribune, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Tacoma  Golf  Association,  gov¬ 
erning  body  for  amateur  golf 
in  Tacoma. 

Daniel  T.  Smyth,  former  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Regional  Wage  Stabilization 
Board,  Chicago,  has  joined  the 
industrial  and  public  relations 
firm  of  Russell,  Tripp  &  Neu- 
werth,  Inc.,  Chicago.  He  was 
formerly  a  reporter  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Times,  Oklahoma  City 
Times  and  the  Chicago  Sun. 

Gordon  A.  Mikkelson,  a  pre¬ 
war  correspondent  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  Pierre,  S.  D., 
has  joined  the  Minneapolis  Star 
as  a  labor  reporter. 

Robert  Dodge,  formerly  with 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Her¬ 
ald,  has  joined  the  legislative 
stair  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
Augusta.  Me. 

Charles  E.  Hoover,  widely- 
known  in  Phoenix,  Ariz..  for 
his  fund-raising  activities,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the 
newly-organized  community  ser¬ 
vice  department  of  the  Phoenix 
Arizona  Republic  and  Gazette. 

William  T.  Farrington,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Democrat,  has  joined 
the  Waterbury  American  as  as¬ 
sistant  telegraph  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  George  J.  Flynn  who  will 
be  field  representative  for  the 
Republican  and  American. 

Joe  Glass,  former  automobile 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  holder  of  executive  po¬ 
sitions  with  Chevrolet  and  Pack¬ 
ard  Motors,  has  joined  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  Post  as  department  store 
advertising  specialist. 

V.  V.  Tiikkainen,  former  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  News  Tribune,  has  been 
named  chief  of  a  newly-estab¬ 
lished  news  bureau  in  Virginia. 
Minn.,  for  the  Duluth  Herald 
and  News  Tribune. 

William  H.  Gardner,  aviation 


GOOD  REPEATERS 

No  matter  how  often  you  use 
Editor  &  Publisher  Classified 
Ads,  they  give  the  same  quick 
reliable  results. 


editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post,  has  been  named  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  1947  aviation  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Houston  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Jack  C.  Key,  staff  member  of 
the  Edinburgh  (Tex.)  Review, 
has  been  named  publicity  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
succeeding  Charles  Evans  who 
has  rejoined  the  staff  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 

Otis  Miller,  West  Texas  law¬ 
yer  and  newspaperman,  will  be 
assistant  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Texas  Agricultural  and 
Mining  College,  replacing  Nor¬ 
ris  G.  Davis,  who  will  join  the 
department  of  journalism.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas. 

Fred  Thorton,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  and  editorial  writer  for 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser,  has  resigned  as  publicity 
director  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
to  rejoin  the  Advertiser. 

Len  G.  Shaw,  drama  and  mo¬ 
tion  picture  critic  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  is  recuperating  in 
the  McGregor  Convalescent 
Home  from  an  extended  hos¬ 
pitalization.  He  has  been  inden- 
tified  with  the  dramatic  depart¬ 
ment  since  he  joined  the  Free 
Press  in  1901  and  is  one  of  two 
men  who  have  occupied  the 
drama  desk  since  1865. 

William  G.  Cook,  former 
member  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  has 
joined  the  personnel  department 
of  the  American  Machine  & 
Foundry  Company  in  Buffalo. 

Thomas  W.  Merrigan  has 
joined  the  reportorial  staff  of 
the  Greenfield  ( Mass. )  Re¬ 
corder-Gazette,  after  military 
discharge. 

Lawrence  K.  Miller,  editor 
of  the  Pittsfield  ( Mass. )  Berk¬ 
shire  Evening  Eagle,  has  been 
named  one  of  five  judges  to  se¬ 
lect  photographs  for  use  in  the 
1948  calendar  to  be  issued  by 
the  Berkshire  Hills  Conference. 

Thomas  Lomax  Hunter,  edi¬ 
torial  page  columnist,  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times  Dispatch,  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  new  book  of  poetry, 
entitled  “Powms,"  published  by 
the  Dietz  Press,  Richmond. 

Martha  Morris  Hand,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  city  staff.  Fort 
Worth  ( Tex. )  Star  -  Telegram, 
has  joined  the  Dallas  buerau. 
Associated  Press,  as  relay  editor 
during  the  legislative  session. 


Hammer  Heads 
AN  AN  in  Detroit 


The  American  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Network  will  open  De¬ 
troit  offices  in  the  Buhl  Building 
Feb.  1,  it  was 
announced  by 
Edward  D.  Mad¬ 
den.  executive 
vicepresident. 
George  A.  Ham¬ 
mer  will  move 
from  ANAN 
headquarters  in 
New  York  to 
take  charge  of 
the  Detroit 
operations. 

An  active  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the 
Network  since 
its  incorporation,  Mr.  Hammer 
has  been  well  known  for  many 
years  in  advertising,  media,  and 
automotive  circles.  He  has  been 
sales  director  of  Walker  &  Co., 
Detroit  outdoor  advertising  firm; 
vicepresident  of  Theodore  F. 
MacMlanus,  Inc.;  and  western 
manager  of  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post. 


Hammer 


t 


Hoover  Adams,  managing  edi 
tor  and  partner  in  the  operation 
of  the  Dunn  (N.  C. )  Dispatch, 
and  Mrs.  Adams  announce  the 
birth  of  a  son  Dec.  14. 

George  Lord  of  the  reportorial 
staff,  Portland  ( Me. )  Evening 
Express,  and  Mrs.  Lord  recently 
announced  the  birth  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

Aldric  Revell,  featured  col¬ 
umnist  and  political  reporter, 
Madison  ( Wis. )  Capital  Timet, 
and  Mrs.  Revell  announced  the 
birth  of  a  daughter  Jan.  15. 

Harold  Powell,  reporter  on 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C. )  Sen¬ 
tinel,  and  Mrs.  Powell  recently 
announced  the  birth  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 


Wedding  Bells 


VIOLA  VAN  DUYNE.  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Bakersfield 
(Calif.)  Californian,  and  Harry 
Hollins,  editor  of  the  Kern 
County  (Calif.)  Union  Labor 
Journal,  recently. 

Gloria  R.  Cross,  secretary  of 
the  Burlington  (Vt. )  Free  Press, 
and  Raymond  P.  Villemaire, 
recently. 


frOP-NOTCH 


WRITER 


J 


for  public  relations  work  with  a 
major  industrial  company  in  New 
York  City.  The  person  we  seek  must 
be  able  to  turn  out  work  marked  by 
clarity,  meticulous  attention  to  de¬ 
tail,  and  a  high  order  of  craftsman¬ 
ship.  He  should  have  had  consider¬ 
able  experience  in  editorial,  maga¬ 
zine  article,  and  other  non-fiction 
writing.  In  reply,  please  give  full 
details  of  education,  job  experience, 
work  already  published,  references, 
and  approximate  salary  desired.  Do 
not  send  samples  with  first  letter. 


Box  6396,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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mother 


OUR 


e  setting  sun. 
vest  she  won, 
she  dared  to  go 
willed  them  so. 

You  and  1. 
she  dared  to  die. 

life  dear. 


Hers  was  the  heart  to  t 
Hers,  then,  the  glo^ 

For  because  she 

Are  gardens  now, 

We  are  beneath  that  wa^n  • 

We  of  TlUhat  makes 

Our  very  mother-pioneer 


Every  Sunday  in  THE  DENVER  POST 

Rocky  Mountain  Empire  Magazine,  beneath 
the  full-color  Western  paintings  by  Paul 
Gregg,  appears  a  word  painting — an  orig¬ 
inal  verse  by  Gene  Lindberg. 

It  all  started  back  in  1929  when  Gene 
created  the  first  poem  —  Pioneer  Mother. 
Although  his  first  love  and  responsibility 


is  news  writing,  he  has  since  created  over 
850  original  verses  to  accompany  the  Gregg 
paintings. 

These  poems,  inspired  by  Gregg’s  art¬ 
istry  in  oils,  have  made  Lindberg  one  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Empire’s  best  loved 
writers.  Touched  with  nostalgia  for  the 
historic  West,  or  filled  with  the  deep  and 


moving  philosophy  of  Western  folks  .  .  . 
these  verses  are  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
pioneer  spirit  they  honor. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 
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Newspaper  Ads 
Get  Praise 
Of  UtiUties  Head 


that  a  passenger  would  have  to 
travel  100,000,000  miles  by  air 
and  fly  continuously  every  hour 
of  every  day  and  every  night 
for  about  60  years  before  he 
would  be  involved  in  a  fatal  ac¬ 
cident, 


paper  advertising,  we  are  going 
to  eliminate  it,”  he  said.  “We'd 
be  poor  businessmen  if  we 
didn’t.” 

Mr.  Moses,  who  is  also  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Arkansas  Economic 
Council-State  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  said  that  the  newspapers 
of  the  state  have  had  a  valuable 
part  in  helping  the  tremendous 
industrial  development  that  has 
occurred,  in  which  new  business 
and  major  expansions  have 
brought  increased  payrolls  of 
more  than  $35,000,000  a  year  to 
the  state. 


Scheduled  Lines 
Plan  Campaign 
On  Air  Safety 


_  based  on  the  record  of 

the  past  12  months,  including 
this  January.” 

The  campaign  will  also  stress  _ _ _ 

what  the  airlines  did  during  the  this  state,  feels  that 
rogram  to  research  and  how  in  1947  much,  if  not  more  Vi 

and  to  tell  t*'®  following  years  the  air-  the  money  it  spends 
lines  will  continue  to  raise  their  paper  advertising  as 
present  high  standards  of  per-  any  other  expenditi 
formance.  dent  C.  Hamilton  M( 

Copy  will  carry  the  slogan,  electric  company  to: 
••'The  Modern  Traveler  Goes  by  kansas  Press  Associ 
In  announcing  the  campaign.  vention  last  week, 

the  Association  said  that  during  j  rk  "  w/r  *  “From  its  beginr 

the  war  the  airlines  were  strip  Nevada  PreSS  tO  Meet  than  30  years  ago,  ou 
ped  of  half  their  fleet  and  were  Reno.  Nev. — Annual  meeting  has  used  newspaper 
virtually  under  government  of  the  Nevada  State  Press  Asso-  consistently,  and  W( 
operation  due  to  federal  control  elation  will  be  held  here  March  cerely  say  we  belit 

of  scheduling.  When  the  air-  i.  it  was  announced  by  Chris  H.  help^  us  carry  out 

planes  were  turned  back  for  Sheerin.  co-publisher,  Elko  Free  pf  ‘Helping  Build 
regular  operation,  the  demand  Press  and  association  president,  in  many  ways, 
had  increased  tremendously,  and  Presentation  of  the  association’s  “Whenever  the  ti 
due  to  the  necessity  of  manu  community  service  plaque  will  that  we  don’t  feel  li 

facturers  converting  from  bomb-  be  initiated  at  the  meeting.  getting  full  value  for 

ers  to  transports,  the  airlines 

were  not  able  to  get  new  equip-  .  . ‘ . '  • 

ment  into  service  as  soon  as  ... 

they  wished.  " 

During  1947  the  airlines  will  - .  '  ‘ 

have  11  times  as  many  seat- 
miles  available  for  sale  as  be- 

fore  the  war,  it  was  stated,  as  ^ 

well  as  tremendous  expansion 
in  cargo-carrying  facilities. 

Convarsion  Feat  StreMod  1 1 

The  1947  advertising  program  ^ 

will  feature  a  vigorous  narra-  ^  _ _ 

tion  of  what  the  airlines  term  \ 

an  outstanding  postwar  conver-  ''  ^  \  \  '  ^ 

sion.  The  campaign  will  adver-  \ 

tise  that  the  airlines  in  the  last  w  \ 

12  months  have  achieved  the  X 

safest  record  in  airline  history.  V  A  -  - -  \ 

Harold  Crary,  vicepresident-  — fff/l  //■  ra  --  ^ 

traffic.  United  Air  Lines,  and 

chairman  of  the  Association’s  ^ Ij ''' 

advertising  committee,  said:  I 

“Not  one  person  in  a  thousand  // 

knows  that  in  1946  the  airlines  .. 

carried  13.000.000  passengers 

with  only  73  fatalities.  miff* 

“Not  one  person  in  a  hundred  fiKM'T  HPIIT  THL 

thousand  recognizes,  in  view  of  vnil  111\T  linN  i  Dufi*  * 

the  emphasis  placed  by  the  lUU  Jvw  onrilT 

press  on  airline  accidents  which  nlP  *3  III  THF.  liRfcAl 

of  course  were  news  that  in  Ap  TUP  RlCl  3  IN 

1946  the  scheduled  airlines  flew 
as  manv  as 

many  miles  with  twice  as  many 
passengers  as  in  1945.  yet  with  j 

•  There's  been  a  great  change  in  the  F 

The  airlines  nroDose  to  point  x*  »  k.i  i  ^  .  . 

out  that  the  .scheduled  airlines  \  nation  s  No.  I  tourist  attraction.  But 

in  the  United  States  are  so  safe  \  rnmlno  ♦«  Plorirtr, 


The  American  Air  Transport 
Association,  the  trade  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  scheduled  airlines, 
will  launch  a  vigorous  informa¬ 
tive  advertisini 

‘clear  the  situat  _  .  _ _  _ 

the  public  what  an  “outstanding 
job”  the  airlines  of  the  United 
States  have  done  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  postwar  period  and  will  do 
in  1947. 


During  1946  Dancer-Fitzger 
ald-Sample,  Inc.,  paid  out  $142, 
000  in  employe  benefits,  H.  M. 
Dancer,  president  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  with  offices  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  New  York,  Hollywood  and 
Toronto,  announced.  The  largest 
part  of  this  went  for  the  profit 
sharing  plan,  but  the  total  also 
covert  the  Christmas  bonus, 
group  life  insurance,  group  hos¬ 
pitalization  and  insurance. 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
No.  1  MARKET 


During  1946,  The  Sun*n 
Total  Advertising  volmne 
was  600,000  lines  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  New 
York  evening  newspaper. 
The  Sun  is  in  its  22nd 
ronsecutive  year  of  adver¬ 
tising  leadership  in  the 
New  York  evening  field. 


TUMPS  TRl»«*t 


HERAtO 


HCionol 

,ry,  Brooks  &  Finley, 

A  «;  Grant,  Allonto 


Nalionol  lt.pr#«"*«>*i''»‘ 


.Walker  Co. 


Sowyer-Fergoson 
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You  can  reserve  space  by  phone,  then  after 
you  board  the  train,  charge  it  on  a  Credit 
Card,  Apply  for  your  C  &  0  Credit  Card  now! 


THEN  SIMPLY  BOARDTHE 
TRAIN  AND  USE  THE  NEW 
COO  CREDIT  CARD  (OR 
PAYCASH) 


JUST  A  PHONE  CALL  WILL 
HOLD  PULLMAN*SPACE  FOR 
you, OR  SPACE  IN 
RESERVED-SEAT  COACHES 


NO  NEED  TO  STAND  IN 
LINE  AT  TICKET  WINDOWS 


TICKETS 


Apply  For  Your  Credit  Card  Now  I 

You’re  invited  to  apply  for  a  C  &  O 
Credit  Card,  right  away.  Just  call  any 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ticket  Office  for  an 
application  ...  or  write  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  Terminal  Tower,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio. 
Do  it  today  and  take  immediate  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  new  traveling  convenience. 

The  “Charge-It-As-You-Go”  Plan  is  the 
latest — but  not  the  last — of  many  far- 
reaching  improvements  pioneered  by  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  to  make  rail  travel 
more  comfortable,  more  sensible. 

*To  hold  Pullman  Kpaee  by  phone,  it  teill  be  neeeesary 
to  have  a  Credit  Card,  Pullman  space,  if  not  need, 
must  be  properly  eaneelled,  or  it  wiU  be  eharyed  to 
your  account. 


For  Pullman  Space,  phone  in  your 
name  and  Credit  Card  number.  Go  to 
your  reserved  space  aboard  the  train,  and 
charge  it  on  your  C  &  O  Credit  Card  or 
pay  cash  if  you  prefer. 


SOME  six  weeks  ago  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  announced  its  intention  of 
installing,  for  its  passengers,  a  simple 
Credit  Card  plan  and  space  reservation  by 
phone.  Now  that  plan  is  here.  It  goes  into 
effect  the  27th  of  this  month. 

No  longer  do  you  have  to  spend  your 
valuable  time  waiting  in  ticket  lines.  No 
longer  do  you  have  to  dash  down  to  the 
station  to  pick  up  your  reservations.  The 
C  &  O  does  all  your  scurrying  and  worry¬ 
ing  for  you. 

All  you  do  is  reach  for  a  phone.  For 
now — and  this  is  new — you  can  reserve 
space  in  reserved-seat  coaches  as  well  as 
Pullman*  space. 


For  Space  in  Reseroed^Seat  Coachea, 
simply  telephone  in  advance,  giving  your 
name.  Go  to  your  reserved  seat  on  the 
train,  and  pay  for  your  ticket  there,  or 
charge  it  on  your  Credit  Card  if  you  prefer. 


And  there’s  another  important  feature 
to  the  new  Credit  Card.  You  can  use  it 
to  charge  any  C  &  O  service  on  the  train 
or  in  the  station.  This  includes  meals  in 
dining  cars  and  baggage  service. 


CHARGE-IT-AS-YOU-GO-ON  THE  C&O 
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Poughkeepsie  Paper 
Makes  Great  Strides 

By  Arthur  F.  WoUenhaupt 

Promotion  Manager.  Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker 


EiXISTING  circulation  records 
in  the  newspaper  history  of 
Poughkeepsie  were  shattered  by 
the  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y. )  New 
Yorker  during  the  month  of 
December,  1946. 

In  that  period  the  newspaper, 
publishing  both  an  afternoon 
and  a  Sunday  edition,  estab 
lished;  (1)  the  largest  single 
Sunday  circulation  mark;  (2) 
the  largest  monthly  average  for 
the  afternoon  edition,  and  (3> 
the  largest  monthly  average  for 
the  Sunday  edition. 

Rates  Raised  5  Cents 
The  month  was  notable  too. 
because  on  Dec.  15,  there  was 
a  general  circulation  rate  in¬ 
crease  of  five  cents  per  week  for 
home  delivery  service.  Price  of 
the  daily  remained  at  five  cents 
per  copy  while  the  Sunday  issue 
was  advanced  from  10  cents  per 
copy  to  12  cents.  Part  of  the 
increase  in  the  home  delivery 
price  was  shared  with  the  car 
rier  boys  and  motor  route  de¬ 
livery  men. 

_  When  all  the  disturbances  in¬ 
cident  to  a  rate  increase  had 
settled  down,  it  developed  that 
the  daily  circulation  average  at 
the  end  of  the  month  of  22,061 
was  down  122  below  a  Dec.  13 
daily  total  of  22,183,  which  rep¬ 
resented  an  average  day  prior 
to  the  rate  increase.  The  Sun 
day  high  for  the  month  was  25,- 
079,  established  Dec.  1,  that  fig¬ 
ure  showing  a  drop  of  580  to 
an  average  of  24.499  for  the  en¬ 
tire  month. 

Weather  troubles  raised  the 
question  whether  the  price  ad¬ 
vance  or  delivery  difficulties  in¬ 
cident  to  seasonal  weather  con¬ 
ditions'  might  be  the  major  fac 
tor  in  the  shrinkage.  t 
Both  the  daily  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  New  Yorker  are  published 
by  Poughkeepsie  Newspapers. 
Inc.,  a  unit  of  the  Speidel  News¬ 
paper  Group. 

During  the  past  nine  years 
the  circulation  of  the  Sunday 


edition  has  been  increased  from 
a  1938  mark  of  11,105  to  a 
monthly  average  for  December. 
1946,  of  24,499,  representing  a 
gain  of  13,394  or  120.6':r.  The 
December.  1946,  monthly  aver 
age  for  the  daily  was  22,061. 
representing  a  gain  of  7,162  over 
a  1939  mark  of  14.899.  which  is 
an  increase  of  48f'; . 

Much  of  the  gain  established 
in  both  the  Sunday  and  the 
afternoon  field,  it  is  believed, 
resulted  from  concentrated  and 
intelligent  circulation  efforts, 
coupl^  with  comparable  efforts 
to  constantly  improve  the  news 
and  editorial  content  of  the 
newspapers,  the  comics  and  fea 
tures,  the  display  and  classified 
advertising,  and  the  general 
public  service  pasition  of  the 
newspapers. 

'Mailaway'  ior  Servicemen 

During  the  war  considerable 
effort  was  expended  to  provide 
a  convenient  “Mailaway”  type 
of  delivery  to  members  of  the 
armed  forces,  arrangements  hav 
ing  been  provided  so  that  a  sub¬ 
scriber  could  pay  for  “mail¬ 
away”  on  a  weekly  service  ba¬ 
sis,  paying  the  carrier  boy  or 
the  motor  route  delivery  man 
simultaneously  with  payment 
for  weekly  home  delivery  serv¬ 
ice. 

Since  the  war,  efforts  have 
been  concentrated  on  further 
developing  home  delivery  serv¬ 
ice.  both  in  the  city  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie  and  in  the  retail  trad¬ 
ing  zone  of  the  newspapers. 
Bicycle  routes  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  outlying  settle¬ 
ments.  and  motor  route  home 
delivery  service  is  being  pro- 
•vided  on  many  of  the  highway.s 
and  roads  of  the  area. 

Believing  that  the  bulk  of  po¬ 
tential  readers  would  prefer 
“same  day”  delivery  over  “day 
late”  delivery  by  mail,  at  a 
slight  increa.'se  in  cost,  circula 
tion  efforts  have  been  directed 
toward  providing  “same  day” 


MARION  HARPER 
ASSOCIATES  INC. 

MARKETING  AND  RESEARCH  COUNSEL 

CONSUMER  PANEL  OPERATION 
READERSHIP  SURVEYS 
SPECIAL  MARKET  STUDIES 

A  national  organization  familiar  with  the  problems  of  newspaper 
publishers. 

274  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


nome  delivery  wherever  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  retail  trading  zone. 
This  policy  appears  sound  inas¬ 
much  as  approximately  2.500 
subscribers  to  bicycle  and  mo¬ 
tor  routes  were  picked  up  since 
the  war. 

Circulation  work  is  directed 
along  five  different  types  of 
service:  (11  home  delivery  by 
carrier  boy  mainly  in  the  Pough 
keepsie  city  region;  (2)  home 
delivery  by  “bicycle”  routes,  de 
signed  mainly  for  the  hamlets 
and  outlying  settlements;  (3> 
motor  route  delivery,  designed 
for  the  highways  and  byways: 

I  41  bulk  motor  routes,  to  supply 
bicycle  routes  and  dealers,  and 
(51  mail. 

Early  in  1946  all  city  routP.< 
were  reorganized  on  a  new  com¬ 
prehensive  plan  which  achieved:' 

Quicker  delivery  and  collec¬ 
tions,  benefiting  the  subscriber, 
the  carrier,  and  the  newspaper. 

Carrier  routes  had  tended  to 
exceed  130  subscribers  each,  but 
in  the  reorganization  the  aver 
age  was  dropped  to  100  sub 
scribers.  as  a  starting  point  upon 
which  each  carrier  could  build 
his  route.  A-s.-signments  b.v  the 
circulation  department  to  car 
riers  were  on  the  block  and  free 
lance  plan,  under  which  a  car 
rier  was  assigned  a  particular 
block  area,  and  he  was  entitled 
to  pick  up  additional  subscribers 
not  only  in  his  own  area  but 
anywhere  else  in  the  city.  New 
.subscribers  outside  the  partic 
ular  block  of  a  carrier  were  re¬ 
assigned  to  the  proper  block 
when  the  route  of  the  originator 
of  the  new  subscribers  was 
transferred. 


Occasional  seasonal  contegJT 
are  conducted  among  the  car  f 
riers  to  encourage  the  obtaining  I 
of  new  subscribers,  but  the  ina*| 
jor  effort  of  the  circulation  de 
partment  is  on  selling  the ' 
paper  and  upon  improving  cov¬ 
erage  and  home  delivery  serv 
ice. 

Basic  pfice  of  the  New  Yorker 
for  seven  issues  is  40  cents  per 
week  for  carrier  boy  home  ^ 
livery  and  45  cents  per  week  for 
motor  route  home  delivery. 
circulation  week  runs  from  Sun 
day  through  Saturday  and  Wed 
nesday  is  collection  day.  There 
are  no  “bad  debts”  in  the  cir 
culation  department  and  no 
returns  are  accepted  from  deal 
ers. 

Edward  A.  Chappell  is  pub 
lisher  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Ne» 
Yorker  and  Nelson  G.  Secor 
heads  the  circulation  depart 
ment.  Andrew  A.  Burgess  is 
county  circulation  manager  and 
Milton  B.  Gerwin  is  assistan: 
county  circulation  manager 
Eric  Macinness,  former  circula 
tion  director  for  the  Poughkeep 
sie  newspapers,  is  consultant  to 
the  circulation  department. 

Reaches  100.000  Mark 

THE  75-.vear  old  Wichita  (Kan. 

Beacon  reached  100,000  daily 
circulation  on  Dec.  24,  1946,  the 
first  time  in  history  a  Kansas 
newspaper  ha-s  hit  that  figure 

Since  the  Levand  Brothers- 
Max,  Louis  and  John — took  over 
control  of  the  Beacon  18  years 
ago,  the  daily  circulation  has 
risen  from  44,300  to  its  present 
level,  an  increase  of  more  fiian 
125%, 


Mfite’f  Amothsu  UfASOM  Wist  i 
Mews  Mem  Use  Peess  Wneiess 
ExeiusiveirH 

Col.  Fred  Andrews,  late  of  the 
Alaska  Communications  Systems, 
is  our  vice-president  and  direaor 
of  operations.  The  ACS  was 
famed  for  its  efificiency  under  ad¬ 
verse  conditions — Col.  Andrews 
sees  to  it  that  Prewi  is  the  most 
eflScient  international  carrier  in 
the  business. 


F.  P.  ANDREWS 


personal  attention  only  a  trained  newspaper 

organization  can  give  .  .  .  SEND  VIA  PREWI. 

THE  WORLD'S  ONLY  COMMUNICATIONS 
CARRIER  SPECIFICALLY  DESIGNED 
TO  SERVE  THE  PRESS. 

PRESS  WIRELESS,  inc. 

Executive  and  Sales  Office,  1475  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  18 
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Popular  Misconceptions  that  are  Deader  than  Yesterday's  Type 


“Quicksand  Sucks  Its  Victims  Down** 

Quicksand  is  only  a  mixture  of  sand  sind  water, 
and  will  support  any  object  much  easier  than 
water  will.  Frantic  struggles  increase  the  chances 
of  sinking — but  its  supposed  suction  is  probably 
based  on  the  noise  made  by  pulling  a  person 
out  of  it. 


“Music  Charms  Animals** 

I’rained  observers  report  that  most  animals 
seem  to  dislike  music.  Snakes  just  aren’t  inter¬ 
ested  despite  the  fame  of  the  Indian  Snake 
Charmer.  He  apparently  holds  the  cobra’s  atten¬ 
tion  by  body  movements. 


“A  Rusty  or  Dented  Can  Means  Spoiled  Food*’ 

Incorrect!  The  canning  process  destroys  all 
spoilage  organisms.  The  hermetic  seal  keeps  out 
air  and  protects  the  contents  from  contamina¬ 
tion.  As  long  as  the  hermetic  seal  is  unbroken, 
the  appearance  of  the  container  has  no  efifect 
on  the  contents. 


“Canned  Foods  Must  Be  Cooked** 

Wroni!  This  false  belief  assumes  that  canned 
foods  are  raw  and  therefore  must  be  cooked  as 
long  as  raw  foods.  The  fact  is  that  the  canning 
process  thoroughly  cooks  the  can’s  contents.  To 
be  eaten  they  need  only  be  heated  and  seasoned 
to  taste. 


EVERY  NEWSPAPER  .  .  .  has  a  vital  interest  in  correcting  popular  misconceptions  re¬ 
garding  health,  hygiene,  and  food.  We  publish  this  page  in  the  hope  of  scotching  a  few  false 
notions  that  have  persisted  in  regard  to  food  in  cans.  We  believe  this  is  in  the  public  interest  as 
well  as  in  our  own  interest  as  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for  food  and  other  products. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
NOOTHKR  CONTAINER  I'ROTKCTS  I.IKK  THE  CAN 
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SYNDICATES 


Syndicate  Policies 
Vary  On  Continuity 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


TO  THE  syndicate  the  carryover 

of  comic  strip  fans  from  daily 
to  Sunday  or  Sunday  to  daily 
is  an  important  consideration, 
especial  V  in  these  competitive 
days  when  one  syndicate's  sale 
is  another  syndicate’s  cancella¬ 
tion. 

Syndicate  policy  on  handling 
continuity  from  dally  to  Sunday 
varies  greatly,  and  each  has 
good  reasons  for  its  conduct  of 
the  comic’s  plot. 

Activities  Varied 

McClure’s  "Superman”  may 
-swoop  out  of  windows  and  halt 
bank  robbers  each  weekday,  aid 
a  veteran  in  successive  {Satur¬ 
day  colored  pages  and  carry  on 
a  third  episodic  .story  Sun^ys. 
McNaucht’s  “Joe  Palooka”  car¬ 
ries  on  two  continuities,  one 
along  personal  lines  and  the 
other  not  far  from  the  prize 
ring. 

AP  Newsfeatures’^  “Scorchy 
Smith”  works  hard  !at  adven¬ 
tures  during  the  week,  but 
pauses  Sunday  for  a  timeless 
gag  incident. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  -  New 
York  News  Syndicate’s  “Dick 
Tracy”  rushes  madly  about  town 
or  suffers  under  impending 
dooms  during  the  week,  but  his 
problems  come  to  a  head  Sun¬ 
days. 

Even  the  gag  strips,  which 
use  little  or  no  continuity,  fre¬ 
quently  change  their  characters 
for  Sunday,  but  when  they  do 
the  reason  is  the  desire  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  younger  readers.  The 
diversity  of  syndicate  practice 
is  in  the  continuity  comics,  not 
in  their  humorous  comics. 

In  the  CT-NYNS  list  of  comics 
“Dick  Tracy”  “Terry  and  the 
Pirates"  and  “Little  Orphan 
Annie”  of  the  continuity  strips, 
use  a  single  continuity  for  the 
whole  week,  but  the  “Gumps” 
and  “Gasoline  Alley”  do  not. 
The  reason?  Some  artists  have 
a  flair  for  keeping  a  plot  moving 


with  the  single  and  necessarily 
overlapping  continuity,  and 
.some  prefer  to  handle  only  a 
.single  plot. 

King  Features — with  a  very’ 
few  exceptions — does  not  coordi¬ 
nate  daily  and  Sunday  plots  be¬ 
cause  so  frequently  the  daily 
and  Sunday  comics  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  different  newspapers 
and  “because  readers  have  be¬ 
come  educated”  to  dual  plots, 
according  to  Editor  and  General 
Manager  Ward  Greene. 

For  good  measure  he  threw  in 
also  the  shipping  problems  in 
sending  the  daily  and  Sunda.v 
separately  to  foreign  countries. 

’[Steve  Canyon,”  however, 
“Little  Annie  Rooney”  and  ( re¬ 
cently  and  experimentally) 
“Buzz  Sawyer,”  have  carried 
the  one  plot  past  the  turn  of 
the  week. 

Other  syndicates  expressed 
their  policies  and  reasons  vari¬ 
ously: 

United  Feature  Syndicate — 
.‘separate  action  preferred  be 
cause  daily  and  Sunday  placed 
.separately  and  “continuity  of 
characters  is  more  important  as 
a  tie  in  than  .single  plot.” 

McNaught — separate  plots  or 
action  because  the  syndicate 
mav  sell  daily  and  Sunday’  to 
different  papers  in  .same  city 
and  because  artists,  preparing 
Sunday  pages  eight  or  nine 
weeks  in  advance,  find  coordi¬ 
nation  difficult. 

AP  Newsfeatures  —  prefer 
daily  continuity  separate  from 
Sunday  action,  but  don’t  like 
a  Sunday  continuity  to  run 
more  than  three  or  four  weeks 
and  prefer  it  complete  in  one 
page  because  the  “week’s  time 
lapse  is  too  great”  for  a  hold¬ 
over  of  story  interest. 

Register  &  Tribune  Syndicate 
— Single  continuity  is  a  pretty 
definite  policy,  arranged  so  that 
the  Saturday  story  reads  into 
the  Sunday  and  also  reads  into 
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On«  of  Pennsylvania's 
Best  Markets  and  the 
Newspaper  to  Cover  It 

York  has  Its  share  of  very 
great  and  very  huge  Indus¬ 
trial  plants,  now  operating  to 
the  hilt  to  meet  world-wide 
demand — but — It  Is  a  vital 
market  because  of  Its  many 
smaller  plants  manufacturing 
parts  and  things,  without  which  all  Industiy 
would  be  handicapped.  The  volume  of  these 
smaller  plants  coupled  with  the  big  fellows, 
rounds  out  an  annual  payroll  of  over  $46,000,000. 

Greater  York  includes,  however,  both  indus¬ 
tries  and  farms  and  lovely  home  sections.  It  is 
known,  economically  as  the  “Always  Happy”  area. 
Never  was  spending  money  so  ready  for  action. 
The  Dispatch,  of  course,  has  always  been  the 
“buyer’s  friends.”  trusted,  timely,  Informative. 

R$pr$seRt$d  by  R$yReldt*Flti9*rald,  Irc. 

DISPATCH 


the  Monday  strip,  the  Sunday 
action  being  an  independent  in¬ 
cident  growing  out  of  the  main 
plot  but  not  necessary  to  it  and 
not  requiring  explanation. 

Chicago  Sun  Syndicate  —  co¬ 
ordinated  plot  preferred,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  an  adventure  strip 
to  avoid  reader  confusion  and 
aid  selling. 

McClure — Separate  plots  for 
Superman,  coordinated  plot  for 
’  Cynthia,”  using  a  side  incident 
of  main  plot,  because  “Cynthia” 
Is  a  true  to  life  story  and  a 
double  continuity  would  sacri¬ 
fice  authenticity. 

NEA  Service — No  set  policy. 
Four  features  have  coordinate 
continuity  and  one,  “Alley  Oop” 
changed  over  to  a  single  story 
some  months  ago. 

George  Matthew  Adams  Serv¬ 
ice — No  coordination. 

Stoopnagle 

GEORGE  MATTHEW  ADAMS 
SERVICE  has  a  new  page 
brightener:  “Col.  Stoopnagle's 
Vest  Pocket  Essays”  written  by 
the  originator  of  Stoopnagle. 
Chase  Taylor,  publications  man 
and  old  radio  comedian. 

New  Features 

A  NEW  COMIC  .strip,  with  a 
minimum  of  dialogue.  wa.s 
.started  this  week  by  Matz  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate.  Titled  “Little 
George.”  the  daily  strip  is  by 
Harold  Wilmshurst.  MFS  also 
has  announced  a  panel  descrip¬ 
tively  titled  "Oddities  of  Na¬ 
ture."  and  weekly.  “Tips  For 
Farmers”  and  “Helps  for  the 
Home”  columns. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 


Salutes  Comics; 
Sets  Precedent 

Dallas.  Tex. — Making  preee- 
dent,  the  Dallas  Morning  Stun 
saluted  a  comic  strip  hero  in  ih 
editorial  columns  for  the  fint 
time  in  its  115  years  of  exist 
ence.  Recipient  of  the  accol^e 
was  Milt  Caniff’s  Steve  Canyon, 
and  by  way  of  Canyon,  the 
funny  pages  In  general 

“Gone  long  since  is  the  da; 
when  editorial  pages  could  sniff 
their  noses  at  the  once  lowl; 
comic  strip,”  said  a  News  edi 
torial. 

“The  imagination,  sklU,  art 
and  even  genius  to  he  found  to¬ 
day  in  the  best  of  ffiese  fea 
tures  are  testimony  to  the  re 
markable  advances  made  since 
their  introduction  some  50  yean 
ago.” _ 


has  appointed  Joseph  Mahoney, 
Illinois  artist,  to  the  WNU  art 
production  staff  and  is  releasing 
a  weekly  two-  or  three-column 
sports  cartoon  by  him  titled 
"Sportscope.” 

The  Roger  Wood  Featubss 
Syndicate,  which  for  10  years 
has  serviced  a  column  titled 
■'Colonel  Roger  Wood  Says,”  is 
now  offering  five  new  features: 
“The  American  Analyst"  by 
Wood,  a  non-partisan  editorial 
feature;  “Curt,”  a  weekly  re 
lease  of  epigrammatic  para 
graphs;  “Pert  and  Pertinent”  by 
Nellie  R.  Wood,  items  suitable 
for  group  use  or  separate  para 
graphs;  weekly  verse  feature 
and  five  “Prize  Stories  of  the 
Week.” 


The  Scott  3  to  2  Ratio  Folder 

has  many  important  operating  advantages. 

The  folded  webs  bend  around  the  folding  cylinder 
in  a  much  larger  arc  eliminating  damage  at  folded  edge. 

The  inside  sections  of  "colleaed”  products  are  cut 
slightly  shorter  than  the  outside  sections  greatly  im¬ 
proving  the  appearance  of  the  product. 

The  cutting  cylinder  has  no  pins  and  collected  sec¬ 
tions  remain  on  folding  cylinder.  This  eliminates  the 
double  set  of  pin  holes  and  the  transfer  of  sections  from 
one  cylinder  to  another. 

Cross  association  of  tabloid  and  full  size  products  is 
easy.  The  associated  web  section  is  controlled  by  the 
next  set  of  pins  before  the  first  set  releases. 

The  Scott  patented  Safety  Gate  absolutely  prevents 
excess  paper  from  ever  readiing  the  folding  blades  or 
folding  rollers,  eliminating  all  danger  of  damage  from 
folder  chokes. 

Modern  enclosed  gear  folder  drive  running  in  oil 
prevents  paper  dust  damage  to  gears. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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Col.  M'Cormick 
Offers  Mexico 
Timber  Help 

Col.  Robert  R. 


ALL  THE  AI%IS\##ERS 


_  McCormick. 

Chicago  Tribune  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  offered  President  Aleman 
of  Mexico  the  Tribune’s  help 
in  developing  Mexican  timber 
lands  for  newsprint  production 
at  a  conference  with  Aleman  in 
Mexico  City  last  week. 

The  Tribune  publisher  ex¬ 
pressed  great  interest  in  Mex¬ 
ico’s  forest  reserves  and  told 
the  president  he  believes  the 
country  can  produce  much  pulp 
for  newsprint,  other  types  of 
paper,  and  similar  products. 

At  the  president’s  request. 
Col.  McCormick  said  he  would 
send  experts  from  the  Tribune’s 
research  laboratories  to  confer 
with  Mexican  officiaLs. 

Rauel  Noriga.  director  of  the 
newspaper  El  Nacional,  urged 
Col.  McCormick  to  consider  es¬ 
tablishing  a  paper  mill  in  Mex¬ 
ico  to  supply  both  that  country 
and  the  Tribune  with  newsprint. 

Col.  McCormick  met  with  An¬ 
tonio  Ruiz  Galindo,  secretary  of 
national  economy,  to  discu.s.s 
further  plans  for  obtaining  tech¬ 
nical  help  on  the  paper  problem 
from  the  Tribune’s  staff. 


/  Market  progTCSS  CM  be  troced  by  material 

/  'l  Ur  things.  Look  bach  to  when  the  first  wood- 

[/.'/■  '  ''•’■ilr  burning  locomotive  hauled  food  from  the  West  \\ 

]•//;' ;i;iy  for  GrMt’s  army.  Or  before.  1864.  1947/ 

Today,  Topeka  has  all  the  Mswers  to  modern 
jiy  transportation — in  the  air  and  on  the  ground.  Its 

terminals  are  a  veritable  spin-wheel  of  activity. 

Just  as  the  great  city  of  Topeka  is  inseparable  from  all- 
^  prosperous  Kansas,  so  is  Topeka  itself  an  indivisible  unit  of 

1.77, , .  — “■  ■[  its  21  accessible  Counties  as  one,  vast  unified  market. 

It  is  a  market  with  "All  The  Answers,”  as  specialists  in 

■ij  space,  people,  buying-power  and  earning-stamina  have  definitely 

I  discovered  .  .  .  through  response  to  national  advertising. 

I  Some  markets  rank  high  in  the  matter  of  some  questions. 

■  TOPEKANSAS  is  unique,  in  that  it  possesses  logical  and  in¬ 
disputable  answers  to  all  questions. 

Is  the  sales  area  large?  Yes,  Add  to  Topeka’s  over  86,000 
population,  the  populous  21  Drive-In  Counties.  Is  it  Agri¬ 
culturally  strong?  Yes.  40,753  prosperously  managed  farms. 

Has  it  Industrial  potentials  of  payroll  vitality?  Yes.  Widely 
diversified  and  famous  plants,  with  neii'  ones  coming  in  i 

swiftly — on  a  permanent  basis.  Is  it  popular  with  tourists? 

Yes.  And  now  new  visitor-peaks  are  promised.  Is  its  posi- 

tion  strategic?  Yes.  A  national  "crossroads,”  patterned  with^<^?;77^)H 

railroads,  highways,  airfields. 

This  trade  Mecca  for  Northeastern 
Kansas,  with  its  total  market-popula- 
tion  of  about  400,000,  has  All  the 
Answers  in  Retail  Sales,  healthy 
growth,  a  wide,  energetic  Planning 
Board.  In  like  manner,  these  news- 
papers  enjoy  All  The  Answers  to  cover- 
age — a  total  coverage,  in  fact,  of  over 


Leonard  Smith  Moves 

Leonard  Smith  &  Associates, 
New  York  City  public  relations, 
firm,  has  moved  to  new  quarters 
at  157  East  38th  St. 


New 

Jersey's 

5th 

Largest 

Market 


Comprising  tho 
City  of 
Elizabeth 
and 

13  Adjacent 
Communities 


T/ie  Topeka  Daily  Capital 

(AAorning  and  Sunday) 


The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(Evening) 


Published  in  the  Capiud  of  Kansas,  by 


Repreienfed  By  ‘Tlie  Capper  PuMcetioiH,  Inc. 
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Radio  News  Program 
Improved  by  Clinics 


By  Jerry  Walker 

BACK  IN  1945,  when  someone 

tried  to  tell  radio  business 
that  people  had  tired  of  news 
because  the  war  was  over,  the 
National  Association  of  Broad 
casters  hit  upon  a  brighter  idea 
— let's  have  some  clinics  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  presentation  of  news  on 
the  air. 

There  have  been  16  such 
clinics  since  November.  1945. 
and  each  has  contributed  to  the 
general  improvement  of  radio 
news  which  nearly  everyone  in 
the  business  recognizes.  Every 
survey  showed  how  wrong  were 
those  ‘experts"  who  said  interest 
in  news  had  waned,  and  the 
clinics  came  along  at  just  the 
right  moment. 

The  latest  one.  at  Salt  Lake 
■City,  was  conducted  by  Arthur 
Stringer.  NAB  director  of  spe¬ 
cial  service.  Ninety-eight  broad¬ 
casters  from  five  states  partici 
pated. 

Importance  of  local  and  re 
gional  news  was  stressed,  as  was 
beaming  programs  to  particular 
audiences.  How  to  get  such 
news,  reasons  for  rewriting  copy, 
farm  news,  humanizing  the 
news,  and  where  to  locate  quali¬ 
fied  personnel  were  discuss^,  as 
were  a  score  of  related  subjects. 

Sources  of  Manpower 

Stringer  said  the  NAB  Radio 
News  Committee  had  no  reason 
to  change  its  1945  recommenda¬ 
tion  as  to  sources  of  manpower. 
If  a  qualified  radio  newsman  is 
unavailable,  he  suggested  a  city 
editor  or  assistant  city  editor.  In 
some  instance  he  said  the  you.ig 
editor  of  a  country  weekly,  who 
was  a  graduate  of  a  school  of 
journalism,  would  be  capable. 
Young  college  graduates,  he 
said,  need  seasoning  before  be¬ 
ing  brought  into  a  radio  news 
room. 

One  of  the  big  problems  of 
news  editor  is  to  hold  pre.sent 
news  audiences  and  to  get  more 
people  to  listen  regularly,  ac 
cording  to  Wayne  Kearl.  news 
editor.  KSL.  Salt  Lake  Cit.v.  He 
pointed  out  that  since  women 
provide  such  a  large  share  of 
news  audiences,  news  editors 
are  justified  in  giving  women 
listeners  special  thought.  Kearl 
■bought  that  such  subjects  as 
UN.  China,  and  Russia  are  fre¬ 
quently  uninteresting  to  women 

"I  am  not  suggesting.”  he  said, 
•‘that  we  should  omit  heav.v 
weight  stories,  but  I  do  suggest 
that  we  condense  them,  sift  out 
the  pertinent  facts,  rewrite  the 
stories  vividly  and  make  them 
crystal  clear.  Also,  we  should 
give  women  listeners  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  what  they  are  sure  to 
be  interested  in  as  a  means  of 
sugar  coating  heavyweight  stor¬ 
ies.  And  I  doubt  very  much 
that  the  difference  in  average 
listener  interest  between  men 
and  women  is  as  great  as  it's 
cracked  up  to  be. 
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"I  think  that  as  part  of  the 
democratic  process  of  giving  in 
formation,  we  are  obligated  to 
deal  with  heavyweight  stories. 
But  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea 
first  to  get  milady's  interest  with 
the  stuff  that  is  dear  to  her 
heart?  Interest  centers  in  their 
homes,  in  their  hobbies,  things 
they  do  for  entertainment,  in 
their  possessions,  things  they 
would  like  to  possess.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it.  and  this  goes 
for  men  as  well  as  women,  peo 
pie  are  more  interested  in  things 
close  to  them,  in  things  they 
have  done,  are  doing,  or  hope 
to  do.” 

"Humanize  the  news  if  you 
want  your  audience  to  continue 
growing."  Frank  K.  Baker,  sup 
ervisor  of  the  KDYL.  Salt  Lake 
City,  news  staff,  told  the  clinic. 

He  suggested  that  editors  seek 
out  the  stories  that  most  vitally 
interest  that  station  s  listeners, 
and  weave  them  in  between  the 
who.  what,  when,  where,  and 
why  elements.  This  gives  per¬ 
spective  to  the  copy,  gives  it  life 
and  force. 

Baker,  who  was  a  newspaper¬ 
man  for  18  years  prior  to  enter¬ 
ing  broadcasting,  urged  stations 
to  staff  their  news  departments 
with  trained  newsmen  and  un¬ 
dertake  to  train  other  reporters 
only  when  experienced  super 
vision  could  be  given  the  re¬ 
cruits.  Two  former  city  editors 
are  employed  in  the  station’s 
newsroom. 

Earl  McCain,  KLZ  news  edi 
tor.  reported  he  has  40  regular 
correspondents  and  120  more  in 
small  communities  who  produce 
about  one  story  each  a  month. 

Though  the  exact  amount  of 
compensation  was  not  di.sclosed, 
McCain  said  “the  correspondents 
who  cover  for  us  a.s  well  as  the 
wire  services  and  the  Denver 


papers  tell  us  that  KLZ  pays 
better  rates  than  anyone  they 
serve.  The  total  paid  for  re 
gional  news  has  been  steadily 
climbing  for  the  past  five  years 
and  is  still  climbing.  It  is  40 
times  what  it  was  in  1941.” 

McCain  went  to  KLZ  from 
the  Denver  Post,  after  25  years 
of  experience.  He  was  night  city 
editor  when  he  left.  His  city 
staff  includes  four  others. 

Manager  Chic  Crabtree  of 
KVMZ,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  .x' 
ported  nine  correspondents,  and 
his  news  editor,  A1  Weeks,  said 
five  are  in  county  seat  towns. 
Weeks  covers  his  city  and  re 
writes  copy  from  correspond 
ents.  He  said  all  but  one  new.-; 
cast  leads  with  local  news. 

A.  J.  Moseby,  owner  of  KGVO. 
Missoula.  Mont.,  reported  good 
results  with  four  correspondents 

Bud  Blanchette,  KGVO  pro 
gram  manager,  said  he  was  in 
accord  "with  what  I  have  heard 
here  that  the  news  department 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  pro 
fessional  newsman,  not  in  the 
hands  of  a  program  manager.' 
His  station  makes  a  service 
charge  for  news  programs  of  S4 
for  15  minutes.  $2.50  for  five 
minutes,  and  $12  a  week  for  a 
strip. 

Jack  Fitzpatrick,  news  editor. 
KFEL.  stressed  the  value  of  per 
sonal  contacts  in  getting  such 
news. 

“No  successful  local  news 
operation,”  he  said,  “can  hope 
to  do  the  work  properly  unless 
the  news  editor  and  or  reporter 
get  out  in  the  community  and 
mingle  with  the  citizens  of  that 
community  as  part  of  their  daily 
work.” 

On  Air  in  an  Hour 

IT  was  all  new  to  W.  W.  “Bill” 

Robertson,  manager  of  the 
Wichita  Falls  fTex.)  Daily 
Times'  new  FM  station,  KTRN. 
but  with  a  General  Electric  in 
struction  book  and  one  of  the 
company’s  250-watt  exciter  sets 
units  he  had  the  station  on  the 
air  in  about  an  hour.  Now  he's 
out  for  three-  and  ten-watt  amp 
lifier  units.  .  .  .  ESOK  at  Arkan¬ 
sas  City,  Ark.,  operated  by  the 
Daily  Traveler  Publishing  Co., 
inaugurated  broadcasting  Jan.  1 
with  George  Lindman  as  man¬ 
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ager.  Wayne  K.  Grittin,  lormei 
ly  with  American  Broadcasting 
Co.,  has  joined  Dallas  iTex.* 
News  station  WFAA  as  director 
of  special  events  and  assistant 
production  manager. 

4th  Stauifer  Station 

THE  new  FM  station,  KTSJ,  of 

the  Topeka  iKan.  1  State  Jour¬ 
nal  went  on  the  air  Jan.  7, 
Studios  and  transmitter  are  on 
the  roolgarden  of  the  Hotel 
Jayhawk. 

A.s  soon  as  a  new  10,000-watt 
transmitter,  ordered  several 
months  ago,  is  available,  a  build 
ing  to  house  it  will  be  con¬ 
structed  west  of  Topeka. 

This  is  the  second  radio  sta 
tion  put  on  the  air  recently  by 
Stautl'er  Publications,  Inc.,  and 
the  fourth  owned  by  the  com 
pany.  Besides  the  new  Topeka 
station  and  KSEK  at  Pittsburg. 
Kan.,  the  company  owns  KGFf] 
Shawnee,  Okla.,  and  KSOK, 
Arkansas  City,  Kan. 

T.  Hall  Collinson,  son-in-law 
of  Oscar  Stauffer,  is  manager  of 
the  new  station.  Chester  A. 
Wallack,  chief  engineer,  installed 
the  equipment  purchased  from 
General  Electric  and  the  Joh.n 
A.  Costelow  Co. 


On  Air  in  Wilmington 

WGNI,  a  250- watt  Mutual  Broad 
casting  Co.  affiliate,  is  on  the 
air  in  Wilmington,  N.  C.  It  is 
owned  by  General  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  which  owns  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (N.  C. )  Evening  Post  and  12 
other  newspapers. 

The  new  station  was  designed 
by  James  W.  Stuart,  who  is  also 
general  manager. 
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PROMOTION 


‘Theatre  Party’  Idea 
Clicks  in  Columbus 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


EVERYBODY  likes  to  go  back- 
stage.  Bud  Kissel,  theatre 
editor  of  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Citizen,  knows  this  for  a  fact. 
Friends  are  always  pestering 
him  to  be  taken  backstage.  He 
happened  to  mention  this  some 
weeks  ago  to  Fred  Gregg,  the 
paper’s  public  service  ^itor. 
Result:  “The.  Citizen  Theatre 
Party,”  a  reader  promotion  that 
is  currently  making  lots  of 
friends  for  the  paper. 

“Every  week.”  Gregg  explains, 
"we  go  through  our  circulation 
records  and  pick,  at  random, 
about  50  names.  We  call  them 
and  invite  them  to  join  our 
party.  If  they  say  yes,  they  get 
two  tickets  to  whatever  event 
it  is.  If  they  can’t  make  it  for 
one  reason  or  another,  they’re 
still  tickled  that  we  asked  them. 

“Earlier,  of  course,  we  have 
arranged  with  the  local  movie 
houses,  legit  theatres  and  sports 
arenas  to  lend  us  their  visiting 
stars  for  the  party.  Then,  after 
the  performance.  Bud  Kissel 
gets  the  group  together  and 
takes  them  backstage  for  a  vLsit 
with  the  star.’’ 

The  party  was  started  as  a 
oncea-week  idea.  But  demand 
is  so  great  now,  the  Citizen  i,- 
running  one  every  time  a  star 
comes  to  town.  And  Gregg  in¬ 
forms  that  RKO,  taken  with  the 
idea,  is  prodding  its  theatre 
managers  over  the  country  to 
work  a  similar  deal  with  their 
local  papers. 

i  Journal  Cross-Section 

DON’T  ever  fall  for  that  old 
gag  that  nothing’s  so  dead  as 
yesterday’s  newspaper.  The 
newspaper  is  never  dead  no 
matter  how  many  yesterdays 
have  passed  since  it  was  issued. 
If  you  don’t  believe  that.  ju.st 
i  look  through  the  new  volume 
of  ‘As  The  Journal  Told  It.”  the 
Milwaukee  Journal’s  third  an¬ 
nual  cross-section  of  itself. 

It  is  a  fascinating  volume. 
The  material  in  it  —  stories, 
poems,  feature  pieces,  photo¬ 
graphs.  editorials — is  as  alive 
today  as  when  it  first  appeared, 
as  news,  in  the  Journal.  It  will 
I  be  as  alive  five  or  ten  years 
hence  when  eager  hands  lift  it 
off  some  bookshelf.  The  reason 
is  simple.  The  newspaper  is  a 
cross-section  of  life.  And  life, 
dear  friend.',  is  ever  alive. 

While  we're  in  Milwaukee,  a 
hand  to  Promotion  Manager 
Court  Conlee  for  two  other  pro 
ductions  of  his  shop.  One  is  a 
simple  folder  bar-charting  cir 
culation  changes  in  Milwaukee 
since  1940.  The  back  cover  of 
this  is  a  dilly.  It  shows  graph¬ 
ically  how  new.spaper  space  ac 
tually  costs  less  today  than  six 
years  ago.  The  point  should  be 
made  often  these  days. 

The  other  Ls  a  beautlfuilv 
'  printed  student  art  calendar, 
used  by  Journal  carriers  as  their 
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new  year  s  greeting  to  subscrib¬ 
ers.  The  nice  part  about  this 
calendar  is  that  it  prints  not 
only  the  winners,  but  also  the 
honorable  mentions. 

Bigness  or  Madness? 

MOST  stimulating  promotional 

reading  of  our  week  is  the 
next  to  the  last  page  of  a  little 
booklet  the  Harrisburg  ( Pa. ) 
Telegraph  has  just  put  out.  The 
booklet  is  titled  "The  Trend 
is  to  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph.” 
It  follows  the  usual  promotional 
pattern  of  facts  about  linage, 
circulation,  editorial  content, 
etc. 

Truth  is,  we  can’t  give  the 
booklet  much  as  a  promotional 
piece.  This  “trend  is  to”  busi 
ness  is  too  ordinary.  And  the 
first  page,  which  boasts  about 
the  paper’s  giving  Harrisburg 
the  best  and  advertisers  the 
most,  is  too  superlative  to  be 
persuasive. 

But  the  page  that  gets  us  is 
one  headed  “The  Mania  of  Big 
ness.”  It  starts  off  with  a  ques 
tion  “Why  does  the  Harrisburg 
Telegraph,  115-year-old  Repub 
lican  newspaper  in  a  Republican 
community,  have  a  smaller  cir¬ 
culation  than  the  Evening  News. 
a  Democratic  paper  launched 
only  26  years  ago?” 

That’s  bold  and  it’s  blunt. 
"That  is  a  question.”  the  copy 
goes  on,  “I  have  been  asked 
hundreds  of  times.  Frankly,  I 
don’t  know  the  answer.”  Fol¬ 
lows  some  facts  about  the  Tele¬ 
graph’s  clean  circulation,  its 
higher  than  average  circulation 
for  a  town  its  size,  its  reader 
loyalty  that  stayed  with  it 
through  a  price  rise. 

“Surely  we  would  like  to  have 
more  circulation  than  our  op 
position,”  copy  continues,  “but 
we  have  no  mania  about  being 
the  biggest  this  or  the  biggest 
that  •  *  *  The  all  too  prevalent 
practice  of  some  space  buyers 
in  buying  only  the  biggest  cir¬ 
culation  has  already  killed  many 
newspapers.  .  .  . 

“Sometimes  we  like  to  remind 
people  who  have  that  mania  of 
bigness  that  the  United  States 
is  by  no  means  the  biggest  na 
tion  in  the  world,  either  in 
population  or  in  size. 

“Russia  is  much  larger  and 
growing  larger.  But  the  United 
States  is  still  the  finest  place  in 
the  world  in  which  to  live.” 

Signed  to  this  page  are  the 
initials  J.  R.  H.  We  take  them 
to  stand  for  John  R.  Hood,  the 
Telegraph’s  general  manager. 
The  page  contradicts,  of  course, 
the  booklet’s  first  page.  But  no 
matter.  Our  suggestion  is  to 
throw  the  booklet  away  and  go 
to  town  with  that  single,  simple, 
sincere  statement.  It’s  a  testa¬ 
ment  of  newspaper  publishing, 
and  a  fine  one.  It’s  a  challenge 
to  space  buyers,  and  a  good  one. 
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Leadership  Award 

EDGAR  W.  BRODEN,  retiring 
president  of  the  Minnesota 
Implement  Dealers  Association, 
received  the  first  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  Leadership 
Award  recently.  It  consists  of  a 
watch  chain  pendant,  inscribed 
’“For  Leadership  in  Minnesota,” 
and  a  framed  certificate  which 
cited  Broden  for  bringing  addi¬ 
tional  respect  to  his  organiza¬ 
tion  and  enhancing  his  own 
prestige  as  a  citizen.  The  Star 
and  'Tribune  plan  a  series  of 
similar  awards  to  leaders  of 
state  business  and  trade  associa¬ 
tions  conducting  conventions  in 
Minneapolis. 

Home  Decoration  Contest 

THE  Chicago  Tribune  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  $26,250  “Better 
Rooms  for  Better  Living”  com¬ 
petition.  Cash  awards  ( 161 ) 
range  from  $100  to  $1,000  for 
fresh  and  interesting  ideas  for 
furnishing  and  decorating  seven 
typical  rooms. 


Traffic  Torches 

THE  Chicago  Times  has  donated 
red  flashlight  traffic  torches  to 
Chicago  policemen  as  a  contri 
bution  to  increased  safety  90 
dark  corners.  The  Times  will 
meet  all  expenses  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  “Traf-O  Lites”  for  one 
year,  such  as  providing  new 
batteries. 


Atlas  with  Sun 

AS  a  special  feature  with  the 
Jan.  23  issue,  the  Chicago  Sun 
offered  its  readers  a  16-page 
tabloid  size  “’World  Atlas  and 
History  of  the  War  in  Maps,”  to 
help  explain  world  events. 

Circulation  Bulletin 

BELIEVING  that  it  is  just  as 
important  for  the  news  de¬ 
partment  to  be  up  to  date  on 
circulation  figures  as  it  is  for  the 
other  departments,  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal-Sentinel 
keeps  current  circulation  figures 
posted  on  charts  in  the  news 
room.  The  charts  are  checked 
weekly  with  the  latest  fig¬ 
ures. 


Newspapers  Aid 
Drive  Against 
Pari-Mutuels 

Stamford,  Conn. — A  series  of 
five  articles  on  the  effects  of 
legalized  race  track  gambling 
on  community  life,  published  in 
the  Stamford  Advocate  and  re¬ 
printed  in  the  Hartford  Times, 
is  credited  largely  with  influenc¬ 
ing  growing  sentiment  against 
a  proposed  bill  in  the  State  Leg 
islaturc  to  authorize  pari-mutuel 
betting  in  Connecticut. 

The  series,  setting  forth  the 
evils  of  race  track  betting  in 
the  communities  adjacent  the 
Narragansett,  R.  I.,  and  Rock¬ 
ingham  Park,  N.  H.,  tracks,  was 
written  by  "rhomas  J.  Hannan, 
reporter  on  the  staff  of  the 
Providence  Bulletin,  formerly 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Ar 
vocate. 

The  series  was  prompted 
when  Rep.  Harold  E.  Finch  (R) 
of  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  sponsor  of 
legislation  to  permit  race  track 
betting  in  Connecticut  went  on 
record  favoring  Stamford  as  a 
site  for  a  State  track. 

Edward  R.  McCullough,  man 
aging  editor  of  the  Advocate 
conferred  with  Publisher  King¬ 
sley  Gillespie  and  community 
leaders  on  their  reaction  to  the 
proposed  bill.  Virtually  to  a 
man  they  expressed  themselves 
opposed  to  pari-mutuel  race 
track  betting  in  the  State  in 
general  and  to  establishment  of 
the  proposed  track  in  Stamford 
in  particular. 

In  result  Managing  Editor 
McCullough  telephoned  Hannan, 
a  former  ace  reporter  on  his 
staff,  and  told  him  to  hop  to  it 

■ 

Gives  Year-End  Bonus 

Montgomery,  Ala. — The  Mont 
gomery  Advertiser -Journal  pre¬ 
sented  full-time  employes  with 
a  year-end  bonus  based  on  ten¬ 
ure  of  service.  Employes  with 
10  years  or  more  of  service  re¬ 
ceived  two  full  weeks  pay  less 
Federal  and  State  taxes;  those 
with  five  to  10  years’  service, 
received  one  and  one-half 
weeks’  pay  less  taxes;  those 
with  one  to  five  years’  service 
received  one  week’s  pay  less 
taxes;  and  those  with  less  than 
one  year,  received  one-half  of 
a  week’s  pay  less  taxes. 
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New  Monthly 
Mimeo  Letter 
Attacks  Press 

A  new  critic  of  the  American 
press,  a  six-page  mimeographed 
monthly  letter  called  •'Propa¬ 
ganda,”  made  its  appearance 
this  week. 

It  is  edited  by  Arthur  Brack- 
man,  who  is  president  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Free-Lance  Photog¬ 
raphers  Guild,  a  photographic 
sales  agency,  in  New  York. 

The  letter,  Brackman  said, 
will  discuss  not  only  propaganda 
in  newspapers,  but  also  its  appli¬ 
cation  in  magazines,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  radio  and  elsewhere. 

Vol.  1  No.  1  of  the  sheet  was 
sent  to  2,000  prominent  persons 
in  education,  journalism  and 
public  life,  he  said.  Subscrip¬ 
tion  price  is  $1  for  12  monthly 
issues. 

Makes  Charges 

“The  slogan  ‘freedom  of  the 
press’  is  being  misused  by  the 
American  press,”  is  one  of  the 
(barges  contained  in  Propa¬ 
ganda.  The  slogan,  the  letter  as¬ 
serts,  “is  being  made  to  mean, 
exclusively,  freedom  from  gov¬ 
ernment  interference.” 

Other  charges  contained,  in¬ 
clude:  “Newspapers  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  voice  of  the 
ruling  group  or  class  in  any  so¬ 
ciety.  The  fact  that  they  claim 
to  speak,  in  a  democracy,  for 
the  masses,  proves  nothing. 
They  do  not  speak  for  the 
masses.” 

“Newspapers  today  are  sub¬ 
verting  democracy”  by  choking 
oS  conflict  of  opinion,  it  says. 

Brackman,  who  organized  his 
picture  service  10  years  ago,  is  a 
veteran  newspaper  man.  After 
attending  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  University  of 
Michigan,  he  joined  the  old 
Cleveland  Times. 

Subsequently,  he  did  editorial 
work  on  the  Cleveland  News, 
Columbus  Dispatch,  Texas 
World,  a  Houston  weekly,  and 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Brackman  said  he  is  not  “out 
to  get  anybody,  but  I  think  there 
are  many  thinking  people  who 
are  concerned  with  the  way  our 
public  information  media  are  op¬ 
erated.  My  monthly  letter  will 
try  to  keep  them  up-to-date  on 
events  in  the  field.” 

U.P.  Shiits  Chiefs 
In  Western  Bureaus 

San  Francisco — Appointment 
of  two  new  business  representa¬ 
tives  is  announced  by  United 
Press.  Malcolm  Donnelley,  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  Alaska,  is 
headquartered  in  Portland  as 
business  representative  in  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Idaho.  Joseph  Quinn 
has  replaced  Jack  F.  Gale,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Southwest  Division 
as  repr^entative  in  Southern 
California  and  Arizona.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  on  the  news  side  at 
Los  Angeles. 

Merrill  Englund  has  become 
UP.  bureau  manager  at  Helena. 
Mont.,  to  succeed  James  F. 
Lowery,  assigned  to  Salt  Lake 
City.  James  E.  Allen  has  been 
named  England's  successor  as 
manager  at  San  Jose.  Calif. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  12 


Copy  ior  Canada 
EXPANDED  advertising  during 
1947  is  planned  by  Norwich 
Pharmacal  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  its 
product  Unguentine.  The  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  backed  by  the 
largest  advertising  appropriation 
thus  far  allotted  to  this  product 
for  Canada  promotion,  it  is 
stated.  Newspapers  in  all  key 
centers  from  the  Maritimes  to 
British  Columbia  will  be  used, 
and  the  total  number  of  papers 
is  more  than  double  the  number 
used  last  year.  Five  trade  jour¬ 
nals  are  also  on  the  list.  This  is 
the  first  time  Maritime  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  used,  and  it  is 
the  first  time  that  Quebec  news¬ 
papers  have  figured  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  In  Quebec,  both  French 
and  English  papers  will  carry 
the  ads.  Copy  stresses  Unguen¬ 
tine  for  burns  and  also  for  cuts 
and  skin  irritations.  The  agency 
is  McKim  Advertising,  Ltd. 

Bottle  Round-up  Campaign 

AN  intensive  bottle  roundup 
campaign  designed  to  main¬ 
tain  the  output  of  the  nation’s 
dairy  and  beverage  plants,  is  be¬ 
ing  sponsored  by  the  Owens- 
Illinois  Glass  Co.  Aimed  at 
bringing  35,000,000  “truant”  bot¬ 
tles  out  of  hiding  in  American 
homes,  the  drive  is  directed  pri¬ 
marily  at  housewives.  The  drive 
started  with  a  tradepaper  ad 
series.  The  company’s  salesmen 
are  now  working  in  major  mar¬ 
kets  to  encourage  dairies,  brew¬ 
ers  and  soft  drink  bottlers  to 
bolster  the  nationwide  roundup 
with  local  ad  campaigns.  A  kit 
outlining  a  bottle  campaign  and 
including  one-  and  two-column 
newspaper  ad  mats  is  available 
on  request.  The  agency  Ls  J. 
Walter  Thompson,  New  York. 

Campaign  Briefs 
EVERSHARP,  INC.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  McCann-Erickson  to 
handle  advertising  of  its  foun¬ 
tain  pens,  pencils,  and  injector 
razors  and  blades  in  foreign  ex¬ 
port  fields.  During  1945  and 
1946  export  sales  of  the  com¬ 
pany  doubled  each  year  over  the 
preceding  period  and  the  com¬ 
pany  announces  it  is  attempting 
to  “establish  a  substantial  ex¬ 
port  market  for  the  future.”  .  .  , 
Flents  Products  Co.,  New  York, 
will  use  newspapers  and  indus¬ 
trial  magazines  in  a  campaign 
for  its  Anti-Npise  Ear  Stopples 
and  Flents  Light  Shield  prod¬ 
ucts.  Newly-appointed  agency  is 
W.  B,  Doner  &  Co.,  Chicago  of¬ 
fice.  .  .  .  Two  cut  and  mat  fold¬ 
ers  have  been  sent  to  the  trade 
by  Continental  Distilling  Corp. 
They  concern  Philadelphia 
Blended  Whisky  and  Dixie  Belle 
Gin.  Stronger  advertising  by 
local  merchants  is  advocated. 

.  .  .  Big  spring  promotion  for 
Moth-D^,  mothicide  of  Boyle- 
Midvvay,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  in¬ 
cludes  local  tie-ins,  displays  and 
coast  to  coast  radio  in  addition 
to  a  heavy  magazine  series.  .  .  . 
Harrison  Paint  &  Varnish  Co., 
Canton,  O.,  is  making  plans  to 
promote  its  “Dutch  Standard” 
line  of  paint  products  through 
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newspapers,  trade  publications, 
etc.  Agency  recently  named  is 
Palm  &  Patterson,  Cleveland. 

Agency  Appointments 

GEYER,  NEWELL  &  GANGER, 

New  York,  has  been  named  to 
direct  advertising  for  the  Na 
tional  Stamping  and  Electric 
Works  of  Chicago,  whose  prod¬ 
ucts  include  a  new  automatic 
toaster,  waffle  irons,  electric 
irons  and  table  electric  stoves. 

Compton  Advertising.  New 
York  has  been  retained  by  M  & 
M  Ltd.  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  for 
M  &  M  Candy  Coated  Choco¬ 
late,  effective  April  1. 

Kastor,  Farrell,  Chesley  & 
Clifford,  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  by  Wm.  S.  Scull  Com¬ 
pany,  Camden,  N.  J.,  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  Boscul  Coffee, 
effective  Feb.  1. 

Buchanan  &  Co.,  New  York,  is 
the  agency  appointed  by  Clark 
Brothers  Chewing  Gum  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  for  advertising  on  its 
Tendermint  chewing  gum. 

James  TSiomas  Chirurg  Co., 
New  York  office,  has  been  named 
by  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  West 
Orange,  N.  J.,  for  national  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  Edison  Elec¬ 
tronic  Voicewriter  and  other 
Ediphone  equipment. 

M.  R.  Kopmeyer  Co.,  Louis- ' 
ville,  Ky.,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Bear  Manufacturing  Co.. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  for  advertis¬ 
ing  on  its  “Jack  Frost”  cold 
remedy  and  “Breezo”  lotion. 

Grey  Advertising  New  "York 
has  been  appointed  by  Universal 
Laboratories  New  York,  for  ad¬ 
vertising  on  Djer-Kiss  and 
Mavis  products. 

■ 

Maine  Publishers 
Elect  Joncas,  Eiving 

Leo  Joncas.  publisher  of  the 
Biddeford-Saco  (Me.)  Journal, 
was  elected  president  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Maine  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  last  week  in  Augusta.  He 
succeeds  Milton  S.  Kimball, 
comptroller  of  the  ( Guy  P. ) 
Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Other  officers  elect^  were 
James  D.  Ewing,  co-publisher 
of  the  Bangor  Commercial,  vice- 
president;  Edward  Byron,  assis¬ 
tant  business  manager,  Augusta 
Kennebec  Journal,  secretary, 
and  Russell  H.  Costello,  general 
manager  of  the  Lewiston  Sun 
and  Journal,  treasurer. 

■ 

$11.50  Weekly  Increase 
For  Printers  in  S.  F. 

San  Francisco — San  Francisco 
printers  have  been  granted  an 
$11.50  weekly  pay  increase  in 
negotiations  recently  completed. 

The  new  agreement,  which 
runs  for  a  year,  provides  a  three- 
weeks  vacation  for  employes  of 
three  years  or  more  and  pub¬ 
lisher  acceptance  of  the  1947 
ITU  laws. 

Day  shift  operators  will  re¬ 
ceive  $16.30  and  night  shift 
printers  $17.30  per  shift  on  a 
five-day  week  of  37*/^  hours. 
The  increases  became  effective 
five  weeks  before  expiration  of 
the  contract. 

Commercial  printers  of  San 
Francisco  signed  for  a  $9.50 
weekly  raise. 


Ruthrauif-Ryon 
Agency  Marks 
Its  35th  Year 


me  aavertising  profession  is 
now  entering  a  period  in  which 
it  faces  the  most  serious  test  hi 
history,  Freder¬ 
ick  B.  Ryan, 
chairman  of  the 
board  of  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan, 

Inc.,  New  York, 
warned,  speak¬ 
ing  Jan.  17th  at 
the  35th  anni¬ 
versary  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  in- 
stitution  he 
helped  to  found. 

A  d  V  o  c  ating 
“hard  -  hitting,  n-— 
believsbl  e”  iiyon 
copy,  he  stressed  that  advertis 
ing  based  on  “simple  advertis 
ing  truths”  will  be  a  potent 
force  in  crystallizing  prosperous 
economic  trends  in  the  serious 
times  ahead. 

“It  seems  to  be  the  smart  thing 
today,”  he  added,  “to  make  ad 
vertising  the  butt  of  facetious 
humor,  but  we  who  have  spent 
a  lifetime  in  the  profession  are 
proud  of  advertising  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  in 
it  and  particularly  in  the  con¬ 
tribution  advertising  has  made 
to  our  country’s  welfare,  in  cre¬ 
ating  more  jobs  for  more  people 
and  in  educating  the  public  to 
appreciate  and  enjoy  a  better 
way  of  life.” 

Starting  in  1912  as  a  mail 
order  advertising  firm  with  a 
small  one  room  office  and  a  staff 
of  three — Mr.  Ryan,  his  partner, 
the  late  Wilbur  B.  Ruthrauff 
and  one  other  employe — the 
agency  has  e^anded  to  one  of 
the  largest  institutions  of  its 
kind  with  over  500  employes 
serving  more  than  100  clients. 


Papers  Get  A’wards 

The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News 
Sentinel  has  received  an  award 
for  the  daily  newspaper  doing 
the  “most  outstanding  job  of 
promotion”  in  the  recent  East 
Tennessee  Community  Improve¬ 
ment  contest.  Community  proj¬ 
ects  were  covered  in  news  and 
feature  stories  and  pictures.  The 
Crossville  Chronicle  received  a 
similar  award  for  its  promotion 
in  the  weekly  field. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

From  tl’r  Clt'fi'land  Plain  Dealer 
The  government  Issues  almost 
dally  bulletins  on  the  progress 
of  non-housing  construction, 
but  doesn’t  have  much  to  say 
about  housing  non-construc¬ 

tion. 

*  *  * 

From  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other,  the  business  fore¬ 
casters  have  now  had  their  say, 
and  one  fact  stands  out  crystal 
clear;  We  are  going  to  have  a 
year  of  prosperity  if  we  do  not 
have  a  year  of  depression. 

«  •  • 

.As  the  results  of  another 
French  election  become  known, 
the  pattern  of  the  new  France 
becomes  discernible.  The 
French  apparently  have  decided 
to  try  Communism  every  other 
week. 
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Among  AdvertisingFolk 

Heads  Eastern  Operations 

SAM  M.  BALLARD,  executive 

vicepresident  of  the  Gardner 
Advertising  Co.  in  charge  of 
the  Monsanto 
Chemical  Co 
and  New  York 
Stock  Exchange 
accounts,  has 
been  named 
head  of  the 
agency’s  east¬ 
ern  operations 
and  has  trans¬ 
ferred  his  head¬ 
quarters  from 
St.  Louis  to  the 
agency’s  New 
York  office.  He  Ballord 
continues  as  a 
member  of  the  Gardner  board 
of  directors  and  of  its  executive 
committee. 

Peter  Geist  III,  art  director 
on  the  Monsanto  and  Stock  Ex 
change  accounts,  also  has  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  St.  Louis  to  the 
New  York  office.  George  B. 
Pampel.  formerly  of  the  St. 
Louis  stall,  is  named  account 
manager  in  New  York  on  east 
ern  divLsio.ns  of  the  Monsanto 
Chemical  Co.  and  W.  H.  Ger- 
-tenberger,  also  formerly  of  St. 
Louis,  has  been  appointed  ac 
count  manager  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  Robert  J. 
Hooper.  Jr.,  has  been  named 
production  manager  on  accounts 
in  the  New  York  office  and  Paul 
W.  Poocus  has  been  added  to 
the  creative  .=tafT. 

In  New  Spots 

HAROLD  A  SMITH  has  been 

appointed  director  of  public 
ity  and  public  relations  of  Young 
&'  R  u  b  i  c  a  m. 

New  York,  sue 
ceeding  William 
H.  Jenkins,  who 
has  resigned  be¬ 
cause  of  ill 
health.  Jenkins 
has  held  that 
position  for  the 
past  16  years. 

Smith  has  been 
with  the  agency 
since  1942.  most 
recently  as 
manager  of  pu’o-  e  ... 

1  i  c  relations  Smith 

At  one  time  he  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

Wynn  Mack  Rainbolt,  Jr.. 
has  been  appointed  associate 
copy  director  of  Young  &  Rubi 
cam.  New  York.  He  joined  the 
agency’s  research  department  in 
1934.  later  transferred  to  the 
copy  department.  Prior  to  his 
appointment  he  was  in  charge 
of  a  creative  group  specializing 
on  war  bond  work  for  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Treasury. 

Joseph  P.  Br.aun  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  of  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt.  New  York,  in 
charge  of  the  recently  consoli¬ 
dated  space-buying  and  time 
buying  departments.  He  has 
been  with  the  agency  since  1933. 
Within  the  merged  department. 
Frank  Palmer  remains  chief  of 
radio  time  buying,  David  J.  Gil¬ 
lespie  and  Robert  Erath  in 
charge  of  magazine  and  news 
paper  space  buying,  respective 
ly. 

Budd  Getschal.  former  copy 


chief  and  member  of  the  plans 
board  of  the  Blaine-Thompson 
Co.,  New  York,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  creative  departments,  Stuart 
Bart  Advertising.  New  "York. 

Chester  T.  Birch  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  and  ac¬ 
count  executive  of  Robert  W. 
Orr  &  Associate.s,  New  York.  He 
was  formerly  with  Lennen  & 
Mitchell.  New  York,  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  capacity. 

James  C.  Fletcher,  president 
of  the  Berkshire  Research  Foun¬ 
dation.  has  been  appointed  vice- 
president  of  Buchanan  &  Co., 
New  York,  in  charge  of  indus¬ 
trial  development  and  labor  re 
latiuns. 

Hildred  Sanders  has  joined 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample  as  a 
copywriter  in  the  Chicago  of¬ 
fice.  Formerly  she  was  with 
Mitchell  Faust  in  Chicago,  as 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  radio. 

Isabelle  Shaver,  formerly 
with  Anderson,  Davis  &  Platte, 
New  York,  has  joined  the  copy 
staff  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  New 
York,  as  a  member  of  its  home- 
furnishings  group. 

Ernest  Camp,  Jr.,  former 
member  of  the  Atlanta  Bureau 
of  the  AP  and  associate  editor 
of  the  Walton  (Ga.)  Tribune, 
has  been  added  to  the  staff  of 
Tucker  Wayne  and  Co.,  Atlanta. 

Mildred  Fluent  has  been  ap 
pointed  account  executive  of 
Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  Los  An 
geles. 

Albert  E.  Van  Wag.ner,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Interchemical  Corp., 
.ioins  the  copy  department  of  St 
Georges  and  Keyes,  New  York. 

Elizabeth  Grether,  formerly 
traffic  manager.  Blow  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  has  been  appointed 
office  manager  of  Avery-Nolan 
Co.,  that  city. 

Albert  S.  Whidden,  who  re 
cently  resigned  as  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Latin  American  Div¬ 
ision  of  Pan  American  World 
Airways,  has  joined  the  staff  <  f 
Arnold  D.  Brown  Advertising. 
Miami,  Fla. 

Val  Sweger.  formerly  head  of 
her  own  advertising  and  indus¬ 
trial  design  studio  in  Chicago, 
has  been  added  to  the  art  staff 
of  Ad  Fried  agency,  Oakland. 
Calif. 

Lewis  H.  Scurlock,  Jr.,  has 
been  appointed  an  account  exec¬ 
utive  of  Shaw-LeVally.  Chicago. 
For  the  past  seven  years  he  was 
an  account  executive  with  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Co. 

Taylor  S.  Castell,  vicepresi 
dent  of  the  Kenyon  Research 
Corp..  a  subsidiary  of  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt.  New  York,  has  re¬ 
signed  after  14  years  to  become 
president  of  Retailers'  Advertis¬ 
ing  Service,  Inc..  New  York,  a 
new  company  formed  to  pro¬ 
vide  advertising  programs  for 
independent  stores. 

Milton  G.  Shaller,  a  member 
of  the  creative  staff  of  D.  H. 
Ahrend.  New  York,  has  been  ap 
pointed  an  account  executive. 
Murray  M.  Rubin  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  to  the  copy 
chief. 

Joseph  T.  Gauss,  recently  art 
director.  Hazard  Advertising 
Co.,  has  joined  Donahue  &  Coe. 
New  York. 


Vernon  Ray  Fryburger,  Jr., 
who  has  done  market  research 
for  Foote,  Cone  and  Belding  and 
for  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  has  been  named  to 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  He  was  formerly  at 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  O. 

Joseph  R.  Cohn,  formerly  with 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald- 
Traveler  as  a  national  advertis¬ 
ing  staffman.  has  joined  Hir- 
shon-Garfield's  Boston  office  as 
account  executive  and  director 
of  grocery  merchandising  and 
research. 

Swann  Joins  Blow 

ERWIN  D.  SWANN  has  joined 
the  Biow  Company.  New 
York,  in  a  major  executive  ca¬ 
pacity.  For  the  past  two  years 
a  special  consultant  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  publishing.  Swann  was 
formerly  vicepresident  of  Foote. 
Cone  &  Belding.  New  York,  in 
charge  of  copy  and  art.  and  ear 
lier.  creative  head  of  Dancer. 
Fitzgerald  &  Sample. 

Bayle,  Hamilton  Elected 

HERBERT  R.  BAYLE  and  L. 

Grant  Hamilton  have  been 
elected  vicepresidents  of  Brooke. 
Smith.  French  &  Dorrance. 


Francia  Sugar  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  ad-' 
vertising  staff  of  RCA  Victor 
Home  Instrument  Co. 

Lynn  B.  Clarke,  for  many 
years  with  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  and  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt,  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  executive 
staff  of  Scott-Choate  Publishing 
Co..,  New  York. 

Robert  M.  Carter  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion 
department  of  Magnolia  Petrol¬ 
eum  Co..  Dallas.  Tex.,  and  Hunt 
Guitar  has  been  named  assis¬ 
tant  manager. 

Agency  Notes 

FRED  GARDNER,  former  ac¬ 
count  executive  and  merchan¬ 
dising  and  marketing  specialist 
for  M  c  C  a  n  n- 
Erickson.  Inc., 

New  York,  ha.s 

announctKl  the  § 

formation  of  his  i 

own  advertis- 

ing  agency,  the  a  I  9 

Fred  Gard^*r  \ 

fice.s  are  at  423 

E.  86th  St..  New 

York  28.  Prior  M 

to  joining  Me- 

Cann  -  Erick- 

.son,  Gardner  Gardner 

was  re.search 

manager  of  Buchanan  and  Co. 
and  over  the  past  11  years  has 
been  associated  with  Sherman 
K.  Ellis,  Inc.  Benton  &  Bowles. 
Inc.,  and  Geyer.  Cornell  and 
Newell.  Inc.  In  1938  he  worked 
with  Governor  Raymond  Bald¬ 
win  of  Connecticut  in  a  public 
relations  capacity. 

Behel  and  Waldie  and  Briggs, 
Chicago,  has  opened  a  Western 
Michigan  office  at  10  E.  Broad¬ 
way.  Muskegon  Heights,  with 
George  P.  Shillinger  as  account 
manager  and  resident  manager. 
Shillinger  formerly  operated  In¬ 
dustrial  Advertisers  Service  in 
Muskegon. 

Earl  Avery  and  Norbert  N. 
Nolan  announce  that  the  name 
of  Earl  Avery  Advertising 
Service,  617  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco.  11.  ha.s  been 
changed  to  Avery-Nolan  Co.. 
Advertising. 

The  Brady  Parkinson  Co., 
Stevens  Point.  Wis..  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  branch  office  at  118 
West  College  Ave..  Appleton, 
Wis.  Robert  A.  Schrnc^er  has 
been  named  vicepresident  and 
residen*  manager. 


Bayie,  director  of  media  for  the 
Detroit  division,  has  been  with 
the  agency  since  1931.  Hamilton, 
widely  experienced  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  and  large  industrial 
fields,  has  been  a  BSF&D  ac¬ 
count  executive  for  the  past 
nine  years. 

Company  Changes 

MICHAEL  J.  ROCHE  has  been 

appointed  advertising  manager 
of  Lever  Brithers  Co..  Boston. 
He  has  been  with  the  company 
for  27  years.  He  started  in  the 
company’s  accounting  depart¬ 
ment  but  soon  shifted  to  adver¬ 
tising  and  became  advertising 
office  manager,  manager  of 
radio,  and  finally,  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Robert  L.  Bliss,  formerly 
with  Compton  Advertising,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  pub 
lie  relations  of  the  National  As 
sociation  of  Insurance  Agents. 

Leslie  S.  Gillette  has  been 
appointed  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  Frankfort  Distillers 
Corp.  of  New  York. 

Laurens  H.  Fritz,  formerly 
with  Aitkin-Kynett  Co..  Phila¬ 
delphia.  has  been  named  indus¬ 
trial  advertising  manager.  Sun 
Oil  Company.  Philadelphia.  He 
succeeds  John  C.  Fairchild,  re¬ 
signed. 

Walter  L.  Tillman,  formerly 
advertising  manager  and  public 
relations  director  of  the  La 


Gardner 


Australia 

•  Th«  only  |oum*l  giving  Hi* 
n*wt  of  advortlior*,  •dv*ftl*- 
Ing,  publishing,  prInHng  and 
commareUI  bf^deasHng  In 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 

If  you  *r*  planning  salas  cam¬ 
paigns  or  ar*  Intarastad  la 
thas*  tarrltorla*  raad 
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Bob’  Casey  Retires 
From  Chicago  News 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO  —  Robert  J.  Casey,  British  censorship 
probably  Chicago’s  No.  1  can-  home  just  before  P 
didate  for  “my  most  unforget-  Casey  arrived  in 
table  character  the  first  ship  fronr 

in  journalism,” 
has  retired  from 
the  Chicago 
Daily  News  un¬ 
der  its  pension 
plan. 

Bob  Casey — 
reporter,  war 
correspondent, 
author,  traveler 
and  lecturer — 
has  become  na¬ 
tionally  famous  “When  I  left  Ha 

for  his  newspa-  Casey  gation  of  naval  i 
per  stories  dur-  down  to  the  boat  to 

ing  the  25  years  he  has  been  a  said  Casey  with  a  ! 
member  of  the  Daily  News  edi-  Nevertheless,  the  1 
torial  staff.  He  is  also  the  author  enough  of  Bob's  re 
of  22  published  books,  including  ents  to  have  him  dc 
four  volumes  about  World  jyg  survey  of  U.S 
War  II.  warfare.  His  repoi 

Noted  lor  Originality  held  from  publicati 

Originality  of  approach  and 
treatment  are  characteristic  of  ,  ...  ® 

all  Casey  stories.  Now  in  his  *  Battle  Below  ). 
late  fifties,  with  more  than  35  Saw  Germans  ii 
years  of  newspapering  to  his  He  returned  to  t 
credit.  Bob  said  he  is  willing  to  theater,  crossed 
let  a  younger  generation  of  re  channel  with  the  A 
porters  have  their  fling  at  re-  on  D-Day  and  wi 
porting  the  news.  Last  Novem-  American  forces  in 
ber,  he  and  Hazel  McDonald,  through  France,  sa^ 

Chicago  Times  reporter  and  war  tion  of  Paris,  an 
correspondent,  were  married,  with  the  Americai 
They  have  recently  returned  many.  As  he  watcl 
from  a  honeymoon  trip  to  Ari-  man  army  in  full  r 
zona.  said  to  himself,  “T 

Among  Casey's  books  is  “Such  i  came  in.”  and  he 
Interesiting  People.”  and  he  has  ^ith  the  title  for  a 
assembly  a  mass  of  material  for  '"‘i"  o'tive  of  Vre 

'  H?“achieved  his  first  promi- 
nence  by  writing  feature  stories,  ^arv^s  ^Colleee  in 
mostly  about  animals.  Since 

many  of  them  led  off  with  a  bit  onH^n! 

of  verse,  which  he  used  to  carry  m 

S'  i;  ‘■i'ari.snJs.'Vi 

piece,  lor  Ihe  Dally  New.,.  SiLiS  “h?™; 

Casey  once  said  there  are  two  f  f.fr, 

kinds  of  reporters.  One  gets  all 
the  possible  facts  and  usually  remembe 

writes  a  dull  story.  The  other  | 
gets  three  or  four  facts  and  j 
writes  an  interesting  yarn.  I  A  JL  Jk 

Captain  World  War  I  I 

Casey  served  as  a  captain  of  i 
U.S.  Artillery  in  World  War  I.  .>•  .  . 

"About  all  I  saw  of  the  first  |  ^  »uM-inoyng  p.mire 

World  War  was  what  I  could  see  j  *"'*  l«>ine  tocally. 

between  the  ears  of  a  horse,”  he  "  ''  pulihsheu  l»y.  for,  und  of 
remarked.  “And  I  guess  that’s  !  Marylaniler-.  It’s  “Magazine.”  flie 
about  all  I  saw  this  time,  come  |  i»i*iiir«-  M-ition  (lipitrihiiied  with 
to  think  of  it.”  I  Baltimore  Sun.  One  thou>an(l- 

When  Hitler's  army  rolled  into  I  line  page  size,  printed  in  eonipel- 
Poland  in  1939,  Col.  Frank  Knox.  1  ing  gravure.  Impart  to  sell  your 
late  publisher  of  the  Daily  goods! 

News,  chose  Casey  as  one  of  the  ' 

paper's  war  correspondents.  He  A a  vikic" 

was  in  the  retreat  from  Paris,  |  IVIAtoAAiNt 

went  through  the  London  blitz,  |  — 

encountered  plenty  of  action  in  I  pUDIISnCQ  WITn  THG 

the  Mediterranean,  covered  the  I  R<«l4imAr0  CmtHriti  Cnn 
Libyan  campaign  when  Rommel  ;  OUIlday  91111 

was  on  the  march,  “tired”  of  ' 
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British  censorship  and  came 
home  just  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

Casey  arrived  in  Honolulu  on 
the  first  ship  from  the  States 
after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor.  He  left  with  the  U.S.  fleet 
shortly  after  New  Year’s  Day 
and  was  with  the  American  sea 
forces  in  action  at  the  Marshall 
Islands,  in  the  Coral  Sea  and  at 
Midway  ("Torpedo  Junction"). 

Upon  Casey’s  return  from  his 
seven-month  tour  of  the  Pacific, 
he  expressed  consternation  with 
the  timing  of  Navy  communiques 
on  its  sea  battles. 

“When  I  left  Hawaii,  a  dele¬ 
gation  of  naval  censors  was 
down  to  the  boat  to  see  me  off,” 
said  Casey  with  a  smile. 

Nevertheless,  the  Navy  thought 
enough  of  Bob’s  reportorial  tal¬ 
ents  to  have  him  do  an  exhaust¬ 
ive  survey  of  U.S.  submarine 
warfare.  His  report  was  with¬ 
held  from  publication  until  late 
in  the  war,  but  his  study  pro¬ 
vided  grist  for  a  third  book 
(  "Battle  Below" ) . 

Saw  Germans  in  Retreat 

He  returned  to  the  European 
theater,  crossed  the  English 
Channel  with  the  Allied  armada 
on  D-Day  and  was  with  the 
American  forces  in  their  drive 
through  France,  saw  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  Paris,  and  continued 
with  the  Americans  into  Ger¬ 
many.  As  he  watched  the  Ger¬ 
man  army  in  full  retreat.  Casey 
said  to  himself,  “This  is  where 
I  came  in.”  and  he  came  home 
with  the  title  for  a  fourth  book. 

A  native  of  Beresford.  S.  D., 
young  Casey  took  a  fancy  to 
newspaper  writing  while  at  St. 
Mary’s  College  in  Kansas.  He 
started  by  writing  sports  for 
Kansas  City  and  Denver  papers. 

To  those  who  wonder  about 
Casey’s  prodigious  recollection 
of  details,  they  will  be  surprised 
to  know  that  he  seldom  takes  a 
note  on  most  assignments.  “A 
city  editor  once  told  me  not  to 
bother  about  taking  notes,”  he 
explained.  "He  said  ‘if  the  guy 
says  anvthing  worth  printing, 
you  will  remember  it.’  ” 


Air  Cargo 
‘*Test  Pilot' 


An  outstanding  attraction  at  the  recent 
National  Aircraft  Show  in  Cleveland  was 
a  brilliant  display  of  airborne  food, 
jointly  sponsored  by  A  &  P  and  the 
major  air  lines. 

More  than  200, (xx)  visitors  saw  delicate 
berries,  tree-ripened  fruits,  fully-matured 
vegetables  and  ocean-fresh  fish — 62  items 
ordinarily  available  only  near  their  native 
fields  and  waters — which  had  been  flown 
overnight  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
Ignited  States. 

They  saw  an  inland  market  offerfng 
giant  Dungeness  crabs  and  Columbia 
River  salmon  from  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
jumbo  shrimp  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
red  snapper  and  pompano  from  Florida, 
Chincoteague  oysters  from  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  lobsters  from  Boston — all  at  the 
same  time! 

Of  course,  there  is  no  longer  anything 
new  about  flying  foods  experimentally. 
But  the  Cleveland  exhibit  highlighted  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  since  Wayne 
University,  A  &  P  and  United  Air  Lines 
initiated  a  study  several  years  ago  of  the 
practicability  of  moving  a  wide  range  of 
perishables  by  air. 

Its  air-freight  research  is  only  one 
small  example  of  A  &  P’s  constant  effort 
to  pioneer  better  living  at  lower  cost  for 
millions  of  American  families. 

As  “test  pilots’’  in  air  cargo  experimen¬ 
tation,  the  men  and  women  of  A  &  P  are 
once  more  showing  the  kind  of  ingenuity 
which  has  enabled  them  for  more  than 
87  years  to  do  the  nation’s  most  efficient 
job  of  food  distribution. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORE 


N.  J.  Press  Campaign 
Reduces  Traffic  Toll 


By  LaFayette  Locke 

NEWSPAPERS  have  been  de 

dared  by  Gov.  Walter  E 
Edge  of  New  Jersey  to  be  “a 
most  effective  medium”  in  re¬ 
ducing  traffic  deaths  as  a  result 
of  the  success  of  a  13-week  high¬ 
way  safety  campaign  conducted 
by  the  New  Jersey  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Staged  during  October,  No 
vember  and  December,  the  cam¬ 
paign  reduced  traffic  fatalities 
in  the  state  far  beyond  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  reduction  throughout 
the  nation,  notably  during  the 
second  month. 

New  Jersey  traffic  death  fig 
ures  for  November  were  the 
lowest  in  15  years.  They  showed 
a  decrease  of  40%  under  the 
same  month  in  1945.  This  was 
accomplished  while  the  national 
average  dropped  only  2%. 

The  54  fatalities  on  New  Jer¬ 
sey  streets  and  highways  during 
November  compare  with  109 
deaths  during  November  of 
1941,  the  all-time  high.  The 
newspapermen  responsible  for 
the  campaign  point  out  that 
at  the  same  time  the  reduction 
in  death  was  made  driving  was 
on  the  increase.  New  Jersey 
statistics  showed  driving  in  1946 
running  42%  ahead  of  1945  and 
approximately  within  8%  of  the 
1941  high. 

Directed  by  Felmly 

Sparking  the  safety  campaign 
was  Lloyd  M.  Felmly,  editor  of 
the  Newark  Evening  News  and 
chairman  of  the  NJPA’s  Safety 
Committee.  The  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  was  aided  by  the  National 
Conservation  Bureau,  accident 
prevention  division  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Casualty  and  Surety 
Executives,  which  supplied  tech 
nical  and  educational  material 
and  helped  map  out  the  cam 
paign. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Felmly,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Edge  declared: 

‘T  was  greatly  impressed  to 
learn  of  the  effective  progress 
being  made  in  reducing  high¬ 
way  traffic  accidents.  I  consider 
the  safety  education  program 
sponsored  by  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association  as  a  most  ef¬ 
fective  medium  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  result  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  deserves  public  commen¬ 
dation.’ 

Julien  H.  Harvey,  managing 
director  of  the  National  Conser¬ 
vation  Bureau,  sent  congratula¬ 
tions  on  the  worth  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  saying:  ‘‘The  splendid 
response  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  State  is  a  true  indication  of 
their  desire  to  serve  their  read 
ers.” 

New  Jersey’s  Commissioner  of 
Motor  Vehicles  A.  W.  Magee,  de¬ 
clared  the  people  of  the  state 
had  a  greater  awareness  of  the 
seriousness  and  importance  of 
the  traffic  accident  problem  than 
at  any  time  in  history  because 
of  the  intensive  campaign  by 
the  newspapers. 

Meanwhile  12  other  national 
and  state  newspaper  associations 


and  one  Canadian  association 
have  announced  plans  for  cam¬ 
paigns  similar  to  the  one  in  New 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania  newspapers 
recently  completed  one  of  their 
own  and  will  repeat  it  in  the 
spring.  A  campaign  sponsored 
by  Florida  newspapers  will  open 
Feb.  1. 

Many  States  Making  Plans 

Harold  K.  Philips,  a  former 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  and  now  informa¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Association 
of  Casualty  and  Surety  Execu¬ 
tives,  which  cooperated  in  the 
program,  reported  inquiries 
from  nearly  every  state  in  the 
nation  and  announcement  of 
definite  plans  by  press  and  pub¬ 
lisher  associations  in  Arkansas, 
Georgia.  Louisiana,  Missouri, 
New  York,  Tennessee  and 
Utah. 

Plans  for  campaigns  by  the 
Canadian  Weekly  Newspaper 
Association  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  will  put  highway  safety 
education  by  the  press  on  a  con¬ 
tinent-wide  basis. 

To  expedite  the  campaigns 
sponsored  by  state  press  and 
publisher  associations,  a  special 
kit  of  educational  and  advertis¬ 
ing  material  is  compiled  by  the 
National  Conservation  Bureau 
and  distributed  to  newspapers 
participating. 

Thirteen  byline  articles  by 
nationally-recognized  safety  ex¬ 
perts  and  by  state  officials  fea 
ture  the  kit.  Factual  and  hu 
man  interest  box  stories,  safety 
fillers  and  editorials  are  also 
included.  For  each  state  a  series 
of  13  mats  of  news  photos  show¬ 
ing  fatal  accidents  in  that  state 
are  distributed.  Each  photo 
shows  the  tragic  result  of  a 
violated  safety  rule. 

Ads  Part  of  Campaign 

Display  advertising,  in  mat 
form,  is  also  provided  for  local 
organizations  and  businesses  in¬ 
terested  in  traffic  safety.  Each 
ad  is  distributed  in  3-column 
and  5-column  mats.  The  New 
Jersey  Press  Association  esti¬ 
mates  that  2,310,000  lines  of  this 
display  advertising,  valued  at 
approximately  $115,500,  was 
used. 

Local  coverage  and  promotion 
stunts  to  sustain  public  interest 
in  the  highway  safety  campaigns 
are  left  to  local  news  staffs, 
but  a  long  list  of  suggested  lo¬ 
cal  news  stories  is  included  in 
the  bureau’s  kit. 

To  promote  and  sustain  the 
interest  of  participating  news¬ 
papers  in  the  highway  safety 
campaigns.  the  associations 
sponsoring  them  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conservation  Bureau 
judge  the  news  features,  editor¬ 
ials  and  cartoon  of  daily  and 
weekly  papers  and  give  awards 
for  the  best.  The  contests  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
are  now  being  judged  and 
results  will  be  announced 
.shortly 


Are  You  A 

''GREEN-EYED"  PEDESTRIAN? 


One  of  sponsored  ads  used  in 
New  Jersey  traffic  safety  drive. 


Radio -Phone 
Used  to  Get 
Story  In  Air 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — From  a 
plane  cruising  a  mile  above  Lake 
Michigan,  a  Grand  Rapids  Her- 
aid  reporter  on  Jan.  16  ques¬ 
tioned  Michigan’s  Senators  Van- 
denberg  and  Ferguson  « 
Washington.  The  Herald  termed 
ESTRIANT  it  the  first  newspaper  interview 
by  commercial  telephone  from 
the  air. 

The  calls  were  made  possible 
through  cooperation  of  William 

- -  P.  Lear,  a  Grand  Rapids  in- 

ventor  and  manufacturer,  in  an 
initial  test  of  his  new  air-ground 
telephone  service. 

Reporter  Edwin  W.  Murphy, 
accompanied  by  a  photographer 
look  off  from  the  Grand  Rapii 
Is  used  in  Airport  with  Lear  in  his  private 
ifefv  drive  Beechcraft.  Over  the  water  Lear 
^  ■  established  contact  with  a 

ship-to-shore  radio  station  at 
Chicago. 

ZThe  call  was  picked  up  by  the 
#  station,  transferred  to  a  Chicago 

_  long  distance  operator  and  han 

died  like  a  normal  call.  "Two 
minutes  later  Murphy  was 
connected  with  Vandenberg's 
7,  the  Stan  office. 

or  ter  got  Murphy  interviewed  both  sen 


BELATEDLY,  in  1947,  the  Stan  office. 

ton  ( Tex. )  Reporter  got  Murphy  interviewed  both  sen 
around  to  noting  it  had  had  a  ators  on  the  day’s  developments 
birthday,  last  Oct.  18.  when  it  in  Washington.  He  then  tele 
was  42  years  old.  Explained  phoned  his  story  from  the  plane 
Editor  Jim  Kelley  in  his  col-  to  the  Herald’s  news  room, 
umn:  ’‘No  mention  was  made 

of  the  fact  at  the  time  through  - .. 

an  oversight  of  the  editor,  who  \ 

at  the  time  was  busily  engaged  OOKianCl  County  ) 
turning  out  job  work,  setting  —  >■  'I 

type  on  the  linotype,  reading 
proofs,  running  down  news 
items,  soliciting  advertising,  , 

making  up  forms,  putting  the 
paper  to  bed,  sweeping  the  floor 
and  putting  in  our  regulation  ,  > 
time  for  sleep.” 

• 

NEWSPAPER  jargon  with  its 
“ungot”  messages  on  the  Asso- 
ciated  Press  wires,  along  with 
‘  unhad,”  “unfind”  and  others, 

hit  a  new  peak  when  the  Ogden  I  .  ^  ’  W  m  ’ 

(Utah)  News  reporter  saw  a  r.  g 

message  on  the  teletype  to  “Og-  -  JMIl  H  B 
den  SAP.”  Not  realizing  the 

initials  meant  “Soon  as  Pos-  •!_  ’  MM  f  _ • 

sible.”  he  asked,  “Who  is  the  .  In  mWwICHIffOn  * 
Associated  Press  calling  a  SAP?”  ‘  -  ’  i  v  ' 


'/H/ 


in 

SALES* 

in  Michigan 


0mklmu4  itarc  ialai 

DURING  hts  current  trip  to  the  «44«43  0oo  •imwaiir  wcaarf 

Unit^  States  Reiman  ( “Pat” )  ,  ,  ^  o,ar  oni-thM 

Morin,  head  of  ^e  Pans  bureau  :  ^  . . 

of  the  Associated  Press,  visited  i  . 

the  Pacific  Northwest  for  the 

first  time  in  10  years.  The  day  Tradln*  laaa  (yapulatlaa  17*,41«l 

he  was  leaving  Portland,  he  laUaJa*  aia>t  af  Oakland  Caunly  aad 

bought  a  new  pair  of  striped  p«r**  •«  Odlalnln*  caumlai  wkar# 

pajamas  to  wear  on  the  train  Prm%a  ca«araga  -  ancaadt  13%.  Aally 

that  night  and  parked  the  pack-  Praai  cavaraga  U  adagaaia  aad 

age  at  the  Journal  while  attend-  wgiiiy  andativa  for  7  out  of  10  Froti  | 

ing  the  annual  press  cocktail  fc.«a.  t«ka  aa  athkr  d.lly  naw.payar- 

party  given  by  the  United  Air 

Lines.  In  a  rush  to  catch  his  •soia.Monoga™oi  &r«yo< 

train  at  11  p  m.,  he  dashed  back 

to  the  newspaper  office,  argued  ABC  Nat  PaW 

the  night  watchman  into  ad-  aa*  #  a  p 

milling  him.  grabbed  the  first  42|OlS 

flat  package  in  a  Meier  &  Frank 
sack  he  .saw,  dashed  out  and 

just  made  his  train.  ’Thirty  1 1 1 1 1 

minutes  undressed  in  his 

berth,  he  opened  his  “pajamas”  J  •  1 

and  found  the  package  he  had 
snatched  up  contained  cards  and 
Christmas  wrappings  belonging 
to  the  publisher’s  secretary. 
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National  ‘Gold  Mine’ 
Seen  for  Classified 


By  Charles  W.  Duke 

PHILADELPHIA  —  Raise  your 

sights  to  envisage  the  fulsome 
possibilities  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  national  field:  don’t 
be  content  just  to  keep  on  comb¬ 
ing  the  local  market. 

This  message  was  brought 
home  to  more  than  100  CAMs 
from  New  England  and  Middle 
Atlantic  states  during  a  confer¬ 
ence,  Jan.  20-21,  here  under 
auspices  of  the  Northeastern 
States  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Host  newspapers  were  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Record 
and  Evening  Bulletin,  Camden 
iN.  J.)  Courier-Post  and  Wil- 
mington  (Del.)  Journal  News. 

WAA  Sales  Cited 

The  suggestion  that  too  few 
newspaper  managements  realize 
the  national  potentialities  of 
classified  came  from  G.  G.  Grif¬ 
fin,  of  the  B.  K.  Davis  &  Bros, 
advertising  agency,  Philadelphia. 

Outlining  a  campaign  that 
went  to  153  newspapers  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 

Virginia  and  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  he  told  how  $28,000,000 
worth  of  surplus  war  materials 
was  sold  for  the  War  Assets 
Administration  entirely  through 
classified  columns.  Classified,  he 
maintained,  is  tailor-made  for 
this  kind  of  a  campaign  because 
(11  it  reaches  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  people;  (2)  it  keeps  the 
public  generally  informed  on  the 
fact  the  government  is  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business.  The  campaign 
embraced  17  classifications  of 
consumer  merchandise. 

“This  field  can  be  developed 
on  a  large  scale,”  he  said,  “but 
1  think  the  job  can  be  done  a  lot 
quicker  if  we  give  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  rate  structures,  and  have 
accurate  figures  on  which  to 
estimate  national  campaigns.” 

Golden  opportunities  for  news¬ 
paper  classified  in  the  realty 
field  were  pointed  out  by  Robert 
M.  Wilson,  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Real  Estate  Board 
and  vicepresident  of  Albert  M. 

Greenfield  Co.,  Philadelphia  real¬ 
tors.  when  he  predicted  an  esti¬ 
mated  $21  billion  national  build¬ 
ing  program  this  year  to  have  a 
stimulating  effect  on  allied  in¬ 
dustries. 

“Classified,”  he  said,  ”is  an 
essential  contribution  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  business.” 

A  yardstick  to  measure  the 
growing  importance  of  classified 
advertising  in  public  estimation 
was  offered  by  W.  W.  Robinson, 
registrar  of  the  Charles  Morris 
Price  School  of  Advertising  and 
Journalism  conducted  by  the 
Poor  Richard  Club  of  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

He  said  surveys  conducted  by 
the  school  revealed  that  75%  of 
persons  interviewed  admitted 
reding  classified  columns;  40% 
said  they  were  looking  for  some 
specific  item,  and  79%  disclosed 
toey  had  been  successful  in  buy¬ 
ing  or  disposing  of  goods.  Only 
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20%  said  classified  cost  too 
much. 

Mr.  Robinson  entered  a  plea 
for  "copy-reading”  on  classified. 
He  said  sentences  were  too  long; 
big  words  should  never  be  used; 
copy  must  not  presuppose  an  in¬ 
telligence  beyond  the  sixth 
school  grade;  copy  must  arouse 
definite  action  and  create  an  ap¬ 
peal  that  cannot  be  denied. 

Courtesy  came  in  for  more 
marked  attention  during  a  panel 
on  telephone  selling  and  service 
conducted  by  officials  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Ethel  Phillips,  adroom 
supervisor  at  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  told  how  her  company 
was  using  typewriters  to  advan¬ 
tage  in  ad  taking,  thus  eliminat¬ 
ing  overset.  Miss  Katherine 
Foy,  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin’s  adroom  supervisor, 
stressed  selection,  training  and 
supervision  of  ad-taking  person¬ 
nel.  and  said  use  of  a  master- 
phone  in  correcting  mistakes 
and  wrong  methods  of  employes 
had  been  proved  highly  valuable. 

Possession  of  the  instinct  to 
sell  is  the  most  precious  asset  an 
advertising  salesman  can  pos¬ 
sess,  declared  George  T.  Eager, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin,  in  a  talk  on  "Ingenuity  in 
Selling.”  Since  the  public  has 
become  more  critical  in  its  judg-, 
ments  and  wise  to  its  own  needs  I 
and  desires,  the  possession  of  | 
ingenuity  becomes  more  than 
ever  the  outstanding  quality  of  I 
a  successful  ad-salesman.  ' 

New  PNPA  Committee 

Addres.'ing  a  luncheon  meet- 1 
ing,  H.  H.  Kynett,  president  of  | 
the  Aitkin-Kynett  Co.,  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  advertising  agency,  urged 
greater  dependence  on  facts 
gained  from  surveys  of  readers. 

Presiding  over  the  conference 
was  Anthony  Powderly,  chair¬ 
man,  ANCAM,  with  greetings 
from  ANCAM  president,  Leslie 
J.  Cummings,  Vancouver  (B. 
C.)  Daily  Province. 

Significant  of  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  to  rate  classified  on  a  higher 
level  was  the  announcement 
from  D.  B.  (Barney),  Barnhart, 
McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News. 
that  PNPA  has  now  authorized 
its  first  classified  advertising 
committee. 

It  was  decided  to  conduct  next 
years  combined  meeting  of 
Northeastern  and  PNPA  in  Buf¬ 
falo.  N.  Y. 


FOR  EVERY  JOB 

in  the  newspaper  field,  an 
Editor  &  Publisher  Help 
Wanted  Ad  swiftly  finds 
skilled  willing  workers.  To 
fill  vacant  jobs  quickly  and 
satisfactorily,  place  your  ad 


$500  for  a  Song 

Jersey  City.  N.  J. — The  Jersey 
Journal  is  sponsoring  a  con¬ 
test  to  find  a  song  that  will 
best  identify  the  ciy.  A  $500 
cash  award  is  the  prize.  Dead¬ 
line  is  March  15. 

N.  Y.  Art  Directors 
Plan  Annual  Show 

The  26th  annual  national  ex¬ 
hibition  of  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  art  sponsored  by  the  Art 
Directors  Club  of  New  York  will 
be  held  in  the  Metropolitan 
-Museum  of  Art,  April  25  to  June 
1,  it  is  announced. 

Art  sub-classifications  in  which 
entries  will  be  judged  include 
magazine,  newspaper  and  trade 
paper  ads;  direct  mail,  booklet 
and  house  organs;  poster  and 
display;  and  magazine  editorial 
art.  including  Sunday  newspaper 
magazine  sections.  Awards,  on 
a  fine  arts  basis,  will  be  made 
to  winning  artists  or  photog¬ 
raphers. 

Advertising  or  editorial  art 
for  entry  may  be  submitted  by 
any  art  director,  artist,  photog¬ 
rapher,  designer  or  advertising 
manager  or  any  organization 
who  participated  in  its  produc¬ 
tion.  The  original  work  must 
have  appeared  in  published 
form  between  Feb.  15,  1946,  and 
Feb.  15,  1947. 

Deadline  for  material  to  reach 
the  Art  Directors  Club,  115  East 
40  St.,  New  York,  is  midnight, 
Feb.  15. 


Small  Daily 
Has  Big  Year 
In  Wont  Ads 

East  St.  Louis,  Ill. — Experts 
in  the  classified  advertising  field 
have  expressed  amazement  at 
the  volume  of  such  advertising 
in  the  East  St.  Louis  Journal 
which,  in  1946.  carried  a  total 
of  1.934,843  lines  of  classified. 

Mel  W.  Stonecipher.  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Jour 
nal.  said  the  total  would  have 
easily  exceeded  2,000,000  lines 
had  it  not  been  for  the  shortage 
of  newsprint. 

The  Journal  averaged  two 
full  pages  of  classified  daily 
with  three  to  five  columns  of 
runover.  On  Sundays  there 
were  six  full  pages  with  run- 
overs. 

The  Journal’s  record  is  con¬ 
sidered  more  remarkable  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  paper  of  only  20.- 
000  circulation  daily  and  22.000 
Sunday  in  a  metropolitan  area 
directly  across  the  Mississippi 
River  from  St.  Louis,  long  famed 
as  a  new’spaper  center.  The 
Journal  does  not  accept  adver¬ 
tising  from  retail  firms  in  St. 
Louis  which  compete  with  East 
St.  Louis  concerns. 

■ 

Taylor  Gives  Award 

Eugene,  Ore. — T.  Neil  Taylor, 
an  alumnus  of  the  school  of 
journalism.  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon.  sent  a  Christmas  check  of 
$250  to  George  Turnbull,  dean 
of  the  school. 


He  has  a  new  seme  of 

COMMAND 

This  manuring  editor  now  knows  that  what  he  plans  will  be 
done  surely,  rapidly,  expertly.  .  .  .  Sinee  the  production  staff 
heeame  aroused  and  made  sweeping  changes,  he  is  a  new  man. 
.  .  .  Formerly  harassed  by  delays,  he  avoided  any  deviations 
in  routine  and  worried  until  the  paper  was  out.  Now  he  serves 
the  reading  public  as  he  knows  it  should  be  served.  .  .  .  Unfail¬ 
ing  uniformity  of  Certified  Mats  is  an  important  aid  to  punctu- 
alitv. 


For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats 
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Harry  Leeding 
Becomes  CE  of 
Portland  Journal 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Arthur  L. 
Crookham,  for  more  than  19 
years  city  editor  of  the  Journal, 
has  resigned  to  take  a  seat  on 


Crookham  Leeding 

the  rim  of  the  copy  desk  of  the 
same  newspaper.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Harry  Leeding  who  is  being 
advanced  from  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  after  rounding  out  23  years 
of  Journal  newsroom  service. 

Crookham  has  worked  on 
three  papers  in  his  34  years  in 
the  business,  at  one  time  being 
city  editor  of  each.  His  news¬ 
paper  career  began  when  he 
was  13.  His  father  was  a  friend 
of  the  editor  of  the  Wellington 
( Kan. )  Monitor  Press  and 
through  this  association  he  be¬ 
come  a  country  correspondent. 

Since  last  October,  Crookham 
has  been  teaching  a  journalism 
class  of  50  war  veterans  at  Van- 
port  Center  College  here. 

From  office  boy,  Leeding,  who 
is  41,  became  a  member  of  the 
sports  staff,  wrote  the  sports 
column  “Tower  Lights”  for  11 
years  and  then  did  a  14-months 
hitch  in  the  marine  corps  as 
sports  editor  of  the  Chevron,  of¬ 
ficial  marine  corps  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  San  Diego. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  news¬ 
paper  from  the  service  in  1944. 
he  joined  the  general  news  staff 
and  was  successively  financial 
and  real  estate  editor  and  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor.  Recently  he 
attended  the  city  editors’  sem¬ 
inar  of  American  Press  Institute 
at  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

■ 

Klein  to  Represent 
Manila  Tribune 

Chicago  —  Col.  Julius  Klein, 
formerly  of  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  and  more  recently  a  U.S. 
Army  officer  in  the  Philippines, 
has  been  appointed  chief  U.S. 
representative  of  the  Manila 
Tribune,  it  is  announced. 

The  Chicago  office  of  the  Ma¬ 
nila  Tribune  is  located  in  the 
First  National  Bank  Building. 
Colonel  Klein  has  appoint^ 
Herbert  Reutler,  formerly  in  the 
foreign  newspaper  field,  as  New 
York  representative. 

■ 

White  Magazine  Due 

Egbert  White,  who  left  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  re¬ 
cently  to  b^omc  publisher  of 
United  Nations  World,  new 
monthly  dealing  with  interna¬ 
tional  affairs,  has  announced  the 
first  issue  will  appear  on  Jan.  31. 


Editorial  Writers  Air 
Opinions  of  Own  Jobs 

continued  from  page  9 

One  editor  stated  the  editorial 
columns  should  be  the  best 
items  on  the  page  and  if  the 
syndicated  columnists  are  at¬ 
tracting  more  readers  then  there 
is  something  wrong  with  the  edi¬ 
torials.  He  said  the  editorial 
columns  should  have  a  little 
showmanship,  earthiness  and 
humor  in  addition  to  being  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  readers’  language. 
Another  editor  called  it  "bare 
foot  language.” 

'Fog  Quotient*  Kept  High 

Many  editors  are  afraid  to 
write  in  this  manner,  it  was 
stated,  instead  deliberately  look¬ 
ing  for  synonyms  to  keep  the 
“fog  quotient”  high  in  an  effort 
to  impress  the  readers.  Too 
many  editorial  writers  lack  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  own  intelligence 
and  a  sureness  of  their  facts. 
The  editorial  ought  to  have  a 
lower  “fog  quotient”  than  the 
news  columns  and  ought  to  be 
easier  to  read. 

There  was  general  agreement 
the  editorial  page  should  be  in 
the  same  position  in  the  news¬ 
paper  every  day  .so  the  readers 
would  not  have  to  hunt  for  it. 
And  there  was  opposition  to  the 
use  of  front  page  editorials.  As 
one  editor  phrased  it:  “When 
you  put  an  editorial  on  the 
front  page,  you  say  to  readers 
that  when  you  have  something 
important  to  .say  it  will  be  put 
on  page  one,  therefore,  they 
don't  have  to  turn  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  every  day.”  This 
treatment  was  al^  opposed  on 
the  ground  that  it  breaks  the 
historic  separation  of  the  news 
and  editorial  columns. 

One  editor  was  against  stereo¬ 
typed  makeup  of  the  editorial 
page,  stating  he  moves  his  col¬ 
umnists  around,  often  omitting 
them  when  they  have  nothing 
important  to  say.  He  employs 
unconventional  cartoon  and  type 
treatment  to  attract  readers  to 
the  page  so  that  when  an  edi¬ 
torial  has  something  vital  to 
contribute  the  reader  traffic  will 
be  there. 

Varying  Yardstick 

It  was  stated  that  an  editorial 
writer  should  have  a  well 
rounded  philosophy  of  life,  he 
ought  to  know  in  what  he  be¬ 
lieves  and  hold  to  those  basic 
convictions,  using  the  same 
yardsticks  for  measurement  of 
various  problems.  Editorial  page 
opinion  based  on  one  yardstick 
today  and  another  tomorrow  will 
lower  the  value  of  the  page. 

However,  another  editor  stated 
an  editorial  opinion  that  is  al¬ 
ways  predictable  generally  is 
one  that  is  jumping  on  the  same 
side  of  every  issue,  ignoring 
facts  on  the  other  side  and  all 
the  “middle  ground.”  An  editor 
has  got  to  balance  and  weigh 
issues  and  analyze  them  for 
readers,  he  said. 

An  editorial  page  must  have 
character  and  express  the  basic 
philosophy  of  the  paper,  an¬ 
other  said,  and  that  doesn’t  al¬ 
ways  mean  that  the  reader  can 
know  how  it  will  be  applied  to 


given  Issues.  It  is  important 
that  the  editorial  page  have  a 
philosophy  and  that  editors  can 
show  a  thread  of  consistency  in 
logic  and  reason  for  every  issue 
throughout  the  years,  he  said. 

Snap  judgments  of  editorial 
writers  were  deplored  by  most 
editors  present.  It  was  noted 
that  the  temptation  is  always 
present  on  important  news  that 
breaks  near  edition  time  and 
several  agreed  it  is  better  to 
say  nothing  immediately  on  the 
matter  than  have  to  backtrack 
or  retreat  on  a  position  later. 
Plenty  of  thought  and  analysis 
are  necessary  to  reach  the  right 
conclusion,  it  was  said. 

Another  editor  commented 
that  editorials  do  not  always 
have  to  take  a  position  for  or 
against  but  can  be  explanatory 
and  clarifying  in  nature. 

Writers  Use  Telephone 

Too  many  editorials  are  writ¬ 
ten  without  sufficient  grasp  of 
the  facts,  it  was  said  by  one 
editor  who  encouraged  his  edi¬ 
torial  writers  to  use  the  phone 
lavishly  to  gather  local  and 
national  opinion  and  views  be¬ 
fore  writing  on  an  issue.  Too 
many  editorial  writers  are  afraid 
to  go  into  the  facts  too  far,  he 
said,  because  they  might  get  in¬ 
volved  in  a  lot  of  things  which 
they  never  intended  to  discuss. 

As  for  readability,  it  was 
stated  that  every  newspaper 
must  decide  whether  its  editorial 
page  will  be  authoritative  for 
the  top  policy  makers  or  for 
the  information  and  edification 
of  its  readers.  The  job  of  most 
papers,  it  was  said,  is  the  second 
and  editorials  mustn’t  be  too 
complex  to  be  understood  by 
the  readers.  “Don’t  try  to  be 
a  thunderer,”  one  editor  re¬ 
marked. 

Provincial  Problem 

Another  felt  editorials  could 
be  written  for  the  top  levels 
which  also  could  be  understood 
by  the  man  in  the  street.  A 
third  felt  that  “bare  foot  lan¬ 
guage”  in  editorials  sometimes 
results  in  over  -  simplification 
which  does  not  properly  en¬ 
lighten  the  readers.  He  specifi¬ 
cally  mentioned  editorials  on  the 
international  control  of  atomic 
energy  and  said  the  problem 
could  be  over-simplified.  Other 
editors  felt  that  was  an  excep¬ 
tional  example  and  in  such  a 
case  editorials  ought  to  do  an 
explanatory  job  on  what  the 
problem  is  rather  than  trying  to 
arouse  readers  before  they  un¬ 
derstand  it. 

The  role  of  an  editorial  page 
on  a  provincial  newspaper  in 
considering  provincial  versus 
national  interests  provoked  con¬ 
siderable  discussion.  There  was 
agreement  that  national  interests 
were  paramount  to  provincial 
interests  but  fhe  editors  agreed 
it  was  difficult  to  endorse  na¬ 
tional  policies  which  in  the  long 
run  would  be  best  for  the 
country  but  whch  would  have  an 
immediately  detrimental  effect 
on  the  area  in  which  the  news¬ 
paper  is  located.  One  editor 
stated  the  editorial  page  must 
try  to  help  the  community  and 
state  understand  the  forces  at 
work.  Another  believed  it  would 
help  the  newspaper  if  its  readers 
were  aware  that  the  paper 


Editors  Visit 
Japan,  Korea 

Washington — Guests  of  the 
War  Department,  a  group  of 
newspaper  executives  left  thh 
week  for  an  inspection  trip 
through  Korea  and  Japan,  with 
a  side  trip  to  the  Philippines. 

On  the  tour  are  Roy  W.  How 
ard,  Scripps  Howard  Newspap 
ers;  Erwin  D.  Canham,  Christian 
Science  Monitor;  E.  M.  Dimit 
man.  Chicago  Sun;  Robert  W 
Reed,  Kansas  City  Star;  Wayne 
Coy,  Washington  Post;  Carroll 
Binder,  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
Thor  M.  Smith,  San  Francisco 
Call  Bulletin;  Sevellon  Brown. 
Providence  Journal;  Ralph  Don¬ 
aldson.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

stood  for  the  national  interest 
even  though  such  a  view  might  j 
be  locally  unpopular  on  a  given 
issue. 

On  the  effectiveness  of  edi 
torials,  it  was  felt  newspaper 
men  expect  too  immediate  re¬ 
action  from  editorials.  They 
have  an  accumulative  effect,  it 
was  said.  One  editor  believed 
editorials  have  more  effect  if 
they  build  up  a  background  of 
local  opinion  by  slow  plodding 
on  an  issue  rather  than  coming 
out  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  He  stated 
he  had  little  faith  in  the  evan 
gelical  conversion.  Education  is 
a  slow  process  but  the  long  slow- 
plodding  that  seems  futile  actu¬ 
ally  is  effective  eventually,  he 
said.  Other  editors  cited  in¬ 
stances  of  local  reforms  and  im¬ 
provements  being  obtained  after 
the  newspaper  had  discussed 
them  for  months  and  even  years  1 

However,  it  was  warned  that 
writing  on  one  subject  too  con¬ 
sistently  is  apt  to  turn  readers 
to  something  else.  It  is  better 
to  lay  off  the  subject  awhile  un 
til  the  readers’  Interest  can  be 
attracted  again,  it  -was  said.  As 
for  getting  things  done  locally, 
at  least  one  editor  believed  the 
best  method  is  to  support  a 
man  or  group  who  believes  the 
same  as  the  newspaper  and  who 
will  “carry  the  ball”  on  the  is¬ 
sue.  Others  believed  direct 
action  by  the  newspaper  is  fre 
quently  effective  on  problems 
that  can  be  corrected  at  once. 

To  Speak  or  Not  to  Speak 

All  editors  deplored  the  de 
mands  made  on  their  staffs  for 
speeches  and  participation  in  , 
local  public  service  campaigns. 

A  few  cited  instances  of  editors 
with  hard  and  fast  rules  of  not 
making  any  speeches  and  not 
serving  on  committees.  Others 
felt  ^itors  of  smaller  news¬ 
papers  could  not  disa-ssociate 
themselves  from  the  community- 
in  that  way.  It  was  felt  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  editors  or 
staff  members  serving  on  com¬ 
munity  chest  drives,  or  school 
boards,  or  citizens  tax  boards, 
etc.,  but  it  was  stated  that  when 
such  participation  began  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  man’s  or  the 
newspaper’s  editorial  freedom 
such  association  should  be  termi¬ 
nated. 

It  was  agreed  that  newspapers  ^ 
can’t  have  hard  and  fast  rides 
about  such  things,  but  one  thing 
that  all  newspapermen  should 
avoid  is  a  political  appointment 
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employs  the  technique  of  prop¬ 
aganda.  Its  objective  is  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  truth.  Propaganda  aims 
at  action. 

It  is  worthwhile,  I  think,  to 
consider  this  problem  of  the 
editorial  staff  function  histor¬ 
ically.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
great  editors  of  the  past  when 
American  daily  journalism 
emerged  from  the  era  of  pam¬ 
phleteering.  News  resources 
were  meager.  The  editorial  page 
dominated  all  and  at  its  strong¬ 
est  was  represented  by  Horace 
Greeley  and  his  New  York  Trib¬ 
une.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
would  believe  that  such  a  pub¬ 
lication  would  serve  us  ade¬ 
quately  today.  We  want  the 
creative  force  of  our  democratic 
way  of  life  to  thrive  upon  a  free 
flow  of  ideas  and  information. 

I  have  never  ceased  to  marvel 
at  the  social  and  political  im 
plications  to  our  democracy  of 
that  concept  of  Melville  Stone’s 
of  a  national  news  report  to  be 
made  available  instantaneously 
and  simultaneously  to  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  land,  based 
upon  a  cooperative  exchange  of 
news  so  that  it  might  be  made 
certain  at  least  that  no  single 
interest  could  control  that  news. 

What  Was  Said  of  Munsey 

And,  yet,  it  was  undoubtedly 
the  mechanistic  and  mercenary 
pursuit  of  that  ideal  of  Melville 
Stone’s  which  resulted  Anally 
In  Will  White’s  obituary  on 
Frank  Munsey  as  a  newspaper 
publisher;  “He  and  his  kind 
have  about  succeeded  in  trans¬ 
forming  a  once  noble  profession 
into  an  eight  per  cent  security. 
May  he  rest  in  trust.”  Human 
institutions  do  not,  however,  too 
long  endure  in  trust.  The  8^r. 
security  is  no  security  at  all 
which  lives  too  long  without  so¬ 
cial  justiflcation  for  existence. 

However,  we  do  know  that,  by 
and  large,  the  American  press 
did  pursue  the  ways  of  the 
counting-house  with  increasing 
fervor  through  the  gilded  20’s 
and,  though  news  service  ex¬ 
panded,  the  editorial  page  waned 
and  the  prestige  and  inHuence 
of  the  press  diminished. 

Came  the  debacle  of  the  de¬ 
pression.  By  and  large,  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  just  then  was  at  its 
lowest.  Of  a  sudden  the  news 
report,  still  accurate  as  to  fact, 
became  chaotic,  bewildering, 
meaningless  to  most  of  us.  It 
was  at  that  period  that  so  many 
publishers,  having  neglected  to 
provide  their  own  newspapers 
with  the  capacity  for  reAective 
and  critical  analysis  of  news  that 
had  suddenly  become  so  com¬ 
plex.  went  into  the  market  to 
buy  for  a  few  dollars  a  week 
the  .syndicated  columns  of  any 
trained  .seal  who  could  pretend 
to  unravel  the  bewilderments  of 
the  news  for  his  readers. 

But  I  think  that  now.  at  long 
last,  as  we  progress  through  this 
period  of  revolutionary  social 
readjustment,  many  newspapers 
are  beginning  to  strengthen  their 
own  editorial  staffs,  and  the  .syn¬ 
dicated  columnist,  chameleon¬ 
like.  is  changing  in  most  cases 


rrom  v  punaii  t»  a  keyhole  re¬ 
porter  or  a  gossip  merchant. 
More  and  more  newspapers  are 
beginning  to  take  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  responsibility  of  ex¬ 
pressing  opinion  understandably 
upon  the  news.  And  having  this 
understanding  within  the  organ¬ 
ization,  the  whole  news  per¬ 
formance  is  becoming  more  re¬ 
sponsible  and  more  intelligible. 

Such  a  contribution  to  news 
policy  can  only  be  made  by  an 
editorial  conference  —  by  staff 
editorial  writers — in  my  opin¬ 
ion.  If  such  a  conference  were 
undertaken  solely  by  news  men. 
the  god  of  that  conference  would 
be  the  jealous  god  of  news  tech¬ 
nique  and  of  the  ritual  of  news¬ 
room  practice.  We  need  those 
new  techniques.  But  we  must 
master  them,  not  let  them  mas¬ 
ter  us. 

For  we  all  know  that  there  is 
just  a  slight  cast  in  the  eye  of 
the  god  of  Newsroom  Practice. 
Men  of  a  different  point  of  view 
and  with  the  quite  separate  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  editorial 
writing  staff  are  needed  to  steer 
the  whole  newspaper  operation 
to  the  course  that  will  give  the 
reader  the  fullest  understanding. 
And  of  course  there  are,  addi¬ 
tionally,  matters  upon  which 
that  full  understanding  we 
should  seek  for  our  readers  can¬ 
not  be  conveyed  without  edi¬ 
torial  treatment. 

Support  Is  Lacking 

Yet  candor  compels  the  con¬ 
fession  that  today,  far,  far  too 
many  publishers  are  not  giving 
their  editorial  staffs  the  support 
they  need  for  the  task  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  reAective  page  of  opin¬ 
ion  upon  so  complex  and  be¬ 
wildering  a  social  and  political 
scene.  In  far  too  many  cities, 
where  I  suspect  there  is  little 
justiAcation  for  it  for  business 
reasons,  our  editorial  staffs  are 
undermanned  and  opportunity 
for  study,  contact  and  reAection 
for  editorial  writers  is  far  too 
meager.  A  quantity  of  produc¬ 
tion  utterly  irreconcilable  with 
quality  is  required. 

The  practice  of  specialization 
has  made  more  progress  in  the 
newsroom  than  in  the  editorial 
staff.  It  is  surely  as  much  need¬ 
ed  in  one  department  as  in  an¬ 
other  today.  And  there  are  edi¬ 
torial  resources  in  each  com¬ 
munity  outside  the  newspaper 
office  that  can  be  tapped  to  aid 
in  this  where  the  Anancial  bur¬ 
den  would  be  unreasonable. 

What  I  hope  for  is  that  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  publishers 
will  accept  the  proposition  that 
the  auxiliary  service  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  editorial  staff  and  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  produce  a  sound  and 
creditable  editorial  page  will 
prove  a  leaven  and  a  guide  to 
the  whole  newspaper  operation; 
to  give  the  individual  news 
paper  social  justiAcation,  perma¬ 
nence  and  value  in  American 
communities  that  will  better 
thrive,  in  part  at  least,  because 
a  sound  free  press  serves  them. 

I  go  along  \^th  Mr.  Morley 
that  “a  little  pride  is  desirable 
now  and  then;  yes.  in  God's 
name,  a  little  pride,  gentlemen.” 
But  it  is  not  for  pride  alone 
that  I  plead  for  the  strong  edi¬ 
torial  arm  in  every  newspaper 
organization.  It  is  as  well  .sound 
publishing  policy. 
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technic  School,  said  that  institu¬ 
tion  would  soon  have  the  only 
four-year  degree  course  in  print¬ 
ing  in  the  country  aside  from 
that  at  Carnegie  Tech. 

Radio  entry  is  costly,  Abe 
Kofman,  Alameda  Times-Star, 
said,  relating  his  troubles  in 
starting  a  station.  He  said  a  fel¬ 
low-publisher’s  50-watt  FM  sta¬ 
tion  had  cost  $70,000  to  date. 
Carl  Lehman,  Santa  Rosa  Press- 
Democrat,  said  radio  is  “deA- 
nitely  a  blue  chip  proposition.” 

Newsprint  Situation 

G.  E.  Young  of  Crown  Zeller- 
bach  said  his  company  had  con¬ 
verted  a  few  machines  to  maga¬ 
zine  paper  but  “this  only  means 
we  do  not  expect  to  have  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  newsprint  over  what  we 
have  been  supplying.”  Other 
machines  have  been  speeded  up, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year 
Crown  will  have  fewer  contracts 
to  meet.  One  machine  will  go 
on  magazine  paper  in  about  a 
year,  another  around  October  or 
November. 

Powell,  under  present  sched¬ 
ule,  will  have  another  machine 
on  newsprint  around  July  1, 
1948,  Donald  Jeffries  of  that 
company  noted. 

Jeffries  said  small  papers  used 
80  to  90%  of  quotas  in  the  Arst 
half  of  1946.  He  pointed  to  the 
boxcar  shortage  and  to  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  of  logging  opera¬ 
tions  before  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  even  starts. 

James  Copley,  Copley  Press, 
reviewed  expectations  for  for¬ 
eign  and  Western  American 
sources,  noting  indications  were 
that: 

1 —  ^Norway  would  be  in  pro¬ 
duction  early  in  1948,  but  would 
export  to  the  world  rather  than 
the  U.S.  market  in  particular. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  and  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  have  made 
a  down  payment  for  deliveries 
over  a  10-year  period  with  a 
guaranteed  payment  deposited 
which  will  be  refunded  during 
the  past  Ave  years  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  he  said.  Copley  Newspa¬ 
pers  are  at  work  on  a  second 
such  plan. 

2 —  Sweden  is  now  using  40 
pounds  of  paper  per  capita,  and 
the  government  is  opposed  to 
extensive  U.S.  export.  Copley 
papers  are  now  obtaining  .some 
paper  from  Sweden  but  deliv¬ 
eries  are  spotty. 

3 —  Finland’s  paper  Ls  assigned 
to  Russian  reparations,  but  Rus 
sian  needs  are  diminishing.  Total 
production  cannot  be  expected 
before  the  Arst  half  of  1948, 
when  Finland  may  have  40%  of 
production  for  shipment  abroad. 

4 —  At  West  Tacoma,  the  mill 
will  provide  8,000  tons  yearly. 
Consideration  is  being  given  to 
installing  a  second  machine, 
which  would  possibly  enable 
24,000-ton  production. 

A  question  put  to  Young  as  to 
whether  his  concern  was  content 
with  present  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  brought  the  reply  that 
Crown  Zellerbach  has  no  plan 
to  manufacture  any  more  news¬ 
print  than  at  present.  It  was 


explained  that  the  company  did 
not  feel  it  could  ask  its  stock¬ 
holders  to  put  up  $25,000,000  to 
$30,000,000  for  a  new  facility  un¬ 
less  it  could  keep  that  mill  run¬ 
ning.  'Young  said  Crown  before 
the  war  had  been  forced  to  ship 
50,000  to  60,000  tons  abroad  an¬ 
nually  for  years. 

Explaining  a  1942  decision  to 
shift  into  other  paper  products. 
Young  said  the  action  Was  based 
on  a  study  of  prospects  as  pre¬ 
dicted  by  publishers  and  admen. 

“Your  own  predictions  caused 
us  to  go  into  other  paper  pro- 
ucts,”  Young  said. 

Dean  Lesher,  Merced  Sun- 
Star,  asked,  “Isn't  the  answer  in 
the  signing  of  Arm  20-year  con¬ 
tracts  with  a  group  of  publishers 
at  present  prices?” 

Young  replied  2tollerbach 
never  had  forced  publishers  to 
pay  for  newsprint  they  could 
not  use  in  the  past,  despite  con¬ 
tracts;  said  “there  is  too  much 
Auctuation  in  the  newspaper 
business  over  a  period  of  20 
years”  to  depend  on  Arm  con¬ 
tracts,  and  asked  Lesher  if  he 
would  put  up  bond  to  insure 
payment. 

Lesher’s  reply,  “Happy  to  do 
so  at  any  time,”  brought  the  dis¬ 
cussion  to  a  close  in  a  roar  of 
laughter. 

Those  were  a  few  of  the 
points  tossed  at  publishers  who 
in  hallways  talked  of  trimming 
rolls  and  of  paying  $190  in  To¬ 
ronto,  $200  in  New  York  and 
$218  delivered  for  “world  mar¬ 
ket  paper.” 

Special  Awards  Announced 

Top  awards  in  two  statewide 
competitions  went  to  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  News,  which  won 
the  Los  Angeles  Times-Mirror 
Co.  news  picture  trophy  and  the 
California  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  trophy  for  the  best  edi¬ 
torial  page. 

First  place  in  newspaper  pro 
motion  for  dailies  went  to  the 
Pasadena  Star-News.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  taking  the  Los  Angeles 
Advertising  Club’s  trophy  for 
promotion,  the  Star-News  ran 
second  to  the  Sacramento  Union 
in  the  competition  for  the  Merg- 
enthaler  trophy  for  the  best 
women’s  page. 

Honors  for  outstanding  distin¬ 
guished  community  service  went 
to  the  Burlingame  Advance. 
Three  others  received  mention 
in  the  competition  for  the  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  trophy  —  the 
Barstow  Printer  Review,  the 
Desert  Barnacle  and  the  Culver 
City  Star  News. 

Other  bests  announced  by 
George  W.  Savage  were:  special 
edition,  Fullerton  Tribune  (In¬ 
tertype  trophy);  weekly  front 
page,  Covina  Argus  Citizen 
<  Los  Angeles  Times  trophy); 
commercial  printing.  Garden 
Grove  Netvs  (California  Ink 
trophy ) . 

A  weekly,  the  South  Pasadena 
Review,  won  second  place  in  the 
spot  news  photo  contest  while 
the  Palo  Alto  Times  took  second 
in  the  editorial  page  competi¬ 
tion.  Second-best  laurels  in  spe¬ 
cial  edition  production  went  to 
the  Hemet  News.  The  Alhambra 
Post-Advocate  was  runner-up  in 
promotion  and  the  Randsburg 
Times  got  second  prize  in  com¬ 
mercial  printing. 
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Baltimore  Sun  Held 
Not  Guilty  in  Contempt 


BALTIMORE,  Md. — Neither  the 

A.  S.  Abell  Co.  nor  Paul  Pat¬ 
terson,  president,  was  guilty  of 
contempt  of  court.  Judge  Emory 
H.  Niles  ruled  immediately  at 
the  end  of  a  trial  in  Criminal 
Court  here  Jan.  17. 

The  same  verdict  was  given 
for  Capt.  Henry  J.  Kriss,  chief 
of  detectives,  who  had  been 
cited  jointly  with  the  publishers 
of  the  Evening  Sun  as  a  result 
of  publication  of  a  story  last 
Nov.  23  concerning  the  death  of 
a  13-year-old  boy.  (E&P,  Jan.  11, 
page  67) 

‘Ace  in  the  Hole' 

Alleged  violation  of  rules  of 
the  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore 
was  involved  in  the  case,  and 
counsel  for  the  Sun  had  said 
they  intended  to  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  constitutionality.  How¬ 
ever  that  issue  was  not  raised 
during  the  trial.  Judge  Niles, 
in  his  oral  opinion,  remarked 
that  “it  seems  that  the  constitu¬ 
tional  question  is  being  kept  as 
an  ace  in  the  hole  rather  than 
argued  here.” 

Among  witnesses  presented 
for  the  Sun  were  Mr.  Patterson. 
Neil  H  Swanson,  executive  edi¬ 
tor:  and  Henry  L.  Mencken,  a 
director  of  Abell  Co.  Each  testi¬ 
fied  as  to  the  difficulty  they 
have  experienced  in  interpret¬ 
ing  and  applying  the  rules  as  to 
newspaper  publication. 

Judge  Niles  singled  out  Mr. 
Mencken’s  testimony  for  com¬ 
ment.  He  .said  the  noted  editor 
had  implied  that  a  newspaper 
should  be  permitted  to  publish 
a  statement  made  by  the  State’s 
Attorney  fbut  not  the  police) 
without  fear  of  violating  the 
rules. 

Damage  by  Publication 

“That  argument,”  said  Judge 
Niles,  “rests  on  a  false  premise 
There  is  no  real  damage  done 
to  the  prisoner  by  the  disclosure 
to  the  newspaper  of  the  fact. 
The  damage  is  done  by  publica¬ 
tion." 

Judge  Niles  found  a  basis  for 
exonerating  the  Sun  publishers 
in  the  fact  that  the  objection 
able  story  containing  part  of  a 
’ooy’s  statement  ( the  result  of  an 
Interview  with  Captain  Kri.ss) 
had  been  changed  after  the  first 
edition. 

“It  is  clear  from  the  testi 
mony.”  he  ruled,  “that  during 
the  cour.se  of  the  publication,  as 
well  as  other  times,  the  officers 
of  the  Sun  had  in  mind  the  rules 
of  the  Criminal  Court  and  had 
endeavored  to  obey  them.  ...  I 
find  definitely  as  a  fact  that 
there  was  no  intent  to  violate 
this  rule.” 

The  basic  constitutional  ques 
tion,  the  court  said,  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  where  cases  are  to  be 
tried — in  the  newspapers  or  in 
the  courts.  There  can  be  only 
one  answer — the  courts  must  try 
the  cases,  and  they  must  be  free 
from  any  interference  whatever 
from  newspapers — Judge  Niles 
held.  He  noted  that  the  repre 
sentatives  of  the  Sun  agreed 
with  that  position. 


Contempt  of  court.  Judge 
Niles  said,  is  a  misnomer  for  the 
matter  involving  the  Sun  be 
cause  it  implies  some  disorderly 
or  illegal  conduct.  He  suggested 
another  name  for  it — “Interfer- 
ency  by  publication.” 

“Its  object.”  he  pointed  out, 
’is  not  to  protect  the  dignity  or 
feelings  of  the  judges;  it  is  not 
to  prevent  criticism  of  decisions; 
it  does  not  apply  to  things  which 
are  past.  'The  purpose  of  the 
rules  ...  is  to  protect  a  prisoner 
who  cannot  protect  himself,  and 
to  protect  the  public  against  im¬ 
proper  prejudice,  either  for  or 
against  the  prisoner.” 

In  talking  to  reporters.  Cap¬ 
tain  Kriss  testified  he  did  not 
believe  they  were  going  to  use 
all  the  information  he  had  given 
them.  The  course  he  should 
have  followed,  in  the  opinion  of 
Judge  Niles,  was  to  realize  that 
the  police  “exist  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  criminals  and  getting 
evidence  against  them,  and  not 
talking  to  the  press.” 

“When  a  man  has  been  ar¬ 
rested,”  said  Judge  Niles,  “the 
press  can  report  the  charge. 
\^en  he  comes  to  a  preliminary 
hearing,  the  press  can.  should, 
and  does  report  that  hearing. 
The  press  can  report  the  result 
of  the  trial  and  after  the  trial 
is  over,  it  can  criticize  the  de¬ 
cision. 

“But  the  mere  desire  to  find 
out,  or  publish  what  may  or 
may  not  be  true,  and  for  which 
there  is  no  test  of  truth,  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  sound 
desire,  and  the  reporting  of  such 
matter  seems  to  me  to  be  a  real 
deprivation  of  the  rights  of  the 
accused. 

“I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
level  of  reporting  criminal  cases 
in  Baltimore  is  above  the  level 
generally  in  the  United  States. 
I  hope,  and  I  expect,  that  that 
condition  will  continue,  and  per¬ 
haps  that  improvements  can  be 
made  over  the  condition  which 
exists  now.” 

Captain  Kriss  should  not  have 
talked  to  reporters  as  he  did. 
but  he  is  not  guilty  of  contempt 
of  court.  Judge  Niles  ruled.  On 
the  facts  of  the  case  he  also  held 
that  the  Abell  Co.  was  not 
guilty  of  contempt,  and  “with 
respect  to  Mr.  Patterson.  I  think 
the  case  is  clear  ...  he  did  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  it 
personally.” 

Court  Ruling  Cheered 
B-y  N.  Y.  Publishers 

continued  from  page  5 

association,  the  members  could 
pet  the  Miami  Daily  News,  the 
Seattle  Times,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  PM.  the  Erie 
(Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald-Sun.  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  or  the 
struck-but-not-suspended  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record.  A  bundle  of 
each,  some  three  days  old.  was 
stacked  at  newsstands  in  the 
hotel  district.  Rochesterians 
generally  pa.ssed  them  up.  pre¬ 


ferring  to  stand  in  front  of  the 
D  &  C  or  T-U  buildings  and 
read  the  bulletins. 

Visiting  publishers  admired 
the  ingenuity  of  the  local  staffs 
in  pasting  up  full-sized  takes 
of  copy  in  neat  eight-column  ar¬ 
ray,  with  original  photographs 
for  illustrations.  Each  column 
was  “justified,”  too — no  dangling 
ends;  copy  was  edited  to  fit. 

A  complimentary  bundle  of 
Syracuse  Herald- Journals  sent 
to  the  publishers'  meeting  hall 
disappeared  and  next  was  seen 
under  the  arms  of  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  bellhop  who  was  busy  col¬ 
lecting  a  dime  a  copy  from  lob¬ 
by  sitters. 

Color  Pictures  By  Radio 

Boyd  Lewis,  executive  editor 
of  NEA-Acme  Service,  told  the 
publishers  about  the  progress 
that’s  being  made  in  equipment 
to  transmit  pictures,  of  varying 
size,  by  radio  and  tie  it  into  the 
Fairchild  Corporation's  device 
for  electronic  engraving. 

The  time  is  near,  too,  he  said, 
when  't  will  be  possible  to  have 
not  only  “today’s  picture  today" 
but  “today’s  picture  today — in 
color.”  The  laboratories,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  are  working  on  a  meth¬ 
od  of  transmitting  color  separa¬ 
tion  plates. 

As  part  of  its  program  for 
stepping  up  pictorial  journalism. 
NEA-Acme  has  equipped  most 
of  its  writers  with  cameras,  Mr. 
Lewis  announced. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  officials 
entertained  the  publishers  on  a 
visit  to  the  vast  photographic 
supply  factory  and  repeated  a 
proposal  for  cooperation  in  a 
broad  program  of  graphic  arts 
research.  The  project  wa.s 
broached  first  last  October  to 
the  New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

The  publishers  were  .shown 
several  new  products  for  photo¬ 
graphic  departments,  including 
a  Brownie  equipped  with  fla.«h- 
gun.  which  is  listed  to  sell  for 
around  $10.  It  would  be  ideal 
for  a  country  correspondent,  it 
was  suggested. 

Printing  Classes  Filled 

At  the  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology,  the  publishers 
found  classes  in  printing  and 
photography  filled  to  capacity. 
Dr.  Mark  Ellingson.  head  of 
RIT,  outlined  a  plan  for  ex 
panding  its  services  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

■The  Continuing  Study  provid 
ed  topics  for  two  speakers  at 
the  dinner  meeting.  Carl  J 
Nelson,  Publication  Research 
Service,  detailed  some  of  the 
findings  and  Vincent  S.  Jones, 
executive  editor  of  the  Utica 
(N.  Y. )  Observer-Dispatch  .and 
Press,  showed  how  the  Studies 
can  be  used  to  take  the  guess 
work  out  of  editing. 

“There’s  no  excuse  for  a  dull 
page”  is  the  only  rule  of  his 
editorial  office.  Mr.  Jones  said. 
The  Sunday  edition,  he  ex 
plained,  was  changed  from  a 
stepchild  to  the  leader  of  the 
Gannett  trio  in  Utica  by  inject 
Ing  plenty  of  local  stories  and 
pictures,  and  late  world  news 
to  combat  inroads  made  by  earlv 
editions  of  papers  from  other 
cities. 

A  story  of  special  appeal  to 
women  is  planted  on  the  front 


page  every  day  as  a  “blue  plate 
special,”  Mr.  Jones  reported. 
Mr.  Nelson  had  complimented 
the  Utica  paper  for  this  prac¬ 
tice  by  way  of  pointing  up  his 
assertion  that  “we  are  convinced 
that  most  newspapers  are  edited 
by  men  for  men.” 

Harold  Barnes,  associate  di¬ 
rector,  delivered  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising's  new  presentation, 
"Grass  Roots  and  Greater 
Profits.”  Douglas  Taylor  of  J.  ?, 
McKinney  &  Son  showed  the 
representatives’  new  color  film, 
“Partners  In  Progress,”  and 
Howard  N.  King,  typographic 
counselor,  advised  publishers  to 
give  more  attention  to  type 
faces  and  makeup.  He  predicted 
that  use  of  color  will  force 
better  makeup. 

Papers  In  Distress  Aided 

Highlights  from  committee  re¬ 
ports  included: 

Newsprint — Matthew  Sullivan 
of  Gannett  Newspapers  report¬ 
ed  that  New  York  City  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  had  taken  care 
of  a  dozen  bona  fide  newspapers 
of  general  interest  and  general 
circulation  which,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  would  have 
been  forced  to  suspend  because 
of  a  temporary  lack  of  news¬ 
print.  Total  loans  were  107 
tons;  10  have  been  repaid. 

Special  Project.s — W.  R.  Mor- 
rish,  association  staff,  said  plans 
were  being  made  for  state  news¬ 
papers’  cooperation  in  a  high¬ 
way  safety  program. 

Ekiitorial  —  Committee  asked 
for  a  more  direct  relationship 
between  the  NYSPA  and  the 
State  Society  of  Editors. 

Legal — Counsel  advised  mem¬ 
bers  to  study  practices  in  their 
plants,  in  regard  to  portal-to- 
portal,  and  to  refrain  from  mak¬ 
ing  any  commitments  to  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  inspectors  on 
back  pay. 

No-Strike  Plan  Offered 

Labor  Relations  —  Executive 
Secretary  Karl  H.  Thiesing  of¬ 
fered  a  program  for  labor-man¬ 
agement  no-strike  procedure. 
He  said  he  would  publicize  de¬ 
tails  shortly. 

Modern  Developments — Many 
promised  postwar  improvements 
in  production  have  been  de¬ 
layed  by  labor  disputes  and  ma¬ 
terial  .shortages. 

Public  Relations — “Widespread 
and  protracted  work  stoppages 
in  1943  and  1946  have  raised 
the  delicate  question  of  how 
newspapers,  themselves  a  quasi¬ 
public  utility,  should  handle 
their  own  labor  news.” 

Safety  Group — Annual  prem¬ 
iums  approximate  $60,000:  divi¬ 
dend  of  43'’!  paid;  undistributed 
surplus.  $33,000.  Cost  of  cover¬ 
age  to  member  publi.shers  is  less 
than  half  that  of  subscribers  to 
private  plans. 

Purcha.se  and  Supply  —  Ar¬ 
rangements  made  for  low  rate 
for  microfilming  members’  old 
files. 

An  “All  Bill”  slate  of  candi¬ 
dates  was  elected:  pre.sident. 
William  O.  Dapping.  Auburn 
Citizen  Advertiser .  to  succeed  J- 
David  Hogue.  Utica  Observer- 
Dispatch  and  Press:  vicepresi- 
dent.  William  L.  Fanning.  West¬ 
chester  Newspapers:  and  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  William  B.  La- 
Favour  Amsterdam  Recorder. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  25,  1M7 


Buys  Calif.  Papers 

The  South  Gate  (Calif.)  Trib¬ 
une  properties — comprising  the 
South  Gate  Tribune,  South  Gate 
Press  and  Hollydale  Press — have 
been  purchased  by  W.  J.  McGif- 
fin,  Rowland  Blanc  and  Asso¬ 
ciates,  owners  of  the  Bell-May- 
wood  (Calif.)  Industrial  Post 
and  the  Seven  Cities  Star.  Mc- 
Giffin  will  be  publisher  of  the 
three  papers;  High  Bassett,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram,  will  be  editor. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line  per  insertion 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
all  other  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — $1.00  per  line 
2  times — .90  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times — .80  per  line  per  insertion 
3  lines  minimum 
Oonnt  epproxlmetelj  Uve,  6  letter 
words,  one  line. 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY 
NOON 

Ws  forward  all  mail  received  in  an¬ 
swer  to  box  numbers.  Mail  to  be 
called  for  at  this  office  will  be  held 
30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

CAPABLE  HANDUNO,  bnyins.  eell- 
inf,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any- 
whCTe  in  U.  S.  No  leasee  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  62,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Michigan. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1014.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

Purchase  Negotiations  —  Financing 
L.  PABKER  LIKELY  &  CO. 

250  Park  Ave.  New  York  17 

*★  80  years  on  the  Pacific  <3oast. 
Arthur  \V.  Slypes,  625  Market  St., 
San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 

Radio  Stations  Wanted 

RADIO  STATION  broker  interested 
iu  securing  for  client  established  radio 
itstion  anywhere  in  the  country.  We 
also  finance  the  purchase  and  sales  of 
broadcasting  companies.  Box  6400, 
Editor  i  Publisher. 


WANTED— 
RADIO  STATION 

Substantial  auid  qualified  buyer  wants 
Established  Radio  Station 
In  metropolitan  city. 

Prepared  to  pay  all  cash. 

Can  arrange  personal  visit  to  meet 
owner  and  inspect  property. 

8ox  6405,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ FiMicabot — Wanted _ 

^  INDIVIDUAL — Daily  newspaper 
10,000  to  15,000  with  good  trade 
tanttory,  plant,  etc.  Bend  copies, 
Jrtca.  aad  complete  details  first  letter. 
8410,  Editor  t  PubUsher. 


ATTENTION:  NEWSPAPER  BROK¬ 
ERS.  I  am  interested  in  purchasing 
a  daily  newspaper  in  a  city  of  10,- 
000  to  15,000  population,  either  on 
the  west  coast  or  in  the  Pacific 
Ni>rthwe.st.  Will  not  consider  any 
property  unless  the  equipment  is 
adequate  for  expansion.  What  have 
you  to  offer  j  Box....  6347  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


_ PablicatioBs  For  Sale 

WE  MUST  SELL 

Daily  newspaper  in  city  of 
over  two  million. 

One  competitor. 

No  reasonable  offer  refused. 
Adequate  plant  with  two  presses, 
I  I  linotypes.  Owner  III. 

Box  6357,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEAra  OF  EDITOR  CAUSES  SALE 
of  weekly  newspaper  and  printing 
plant  for  $15,000.  Paper  63  years 
old  and  fully  equipped.  Located 
Hunter,  New  York.  Tremendous  job 
printing  business.  Write  or  Phone 
Joseph  Jacobson,  Hunter  Review, 
Hnnter,  New  York  January  25th. 
After  that  to  19  Upham  Street,  Nlal- 
den.  Massachusetts. 


FOR  SALE — Two  midwest  dailies. 
5,000  class,  adjacent  towns.  $50,000 
required.  Joint  operation  nets  owner 
$25,000. 

PALMER  &  PALMER.  INC. 

11  Sonth  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago. 


KEY  WESTERN  CITY,  industrial  and 
distribution  center;  rich  and  beautiful 
country,  we  offer  well  equipped  job 
shop,  with  facilities  to  do  any  kind 
of  work;  with  $20M  worth  standing 
forms  for  repeat  orders  with  large 
firms,  and  a  completely  equipped  news¬ 
paper  plant  for  a  shopper.  All  is  of¬ 
fered  for  near  the  physical  value,  easy 
terms. 

WESTERN  DAILY  for  $25M  cash 
down  and  easy  terms.  Agrirnlture 
area. 

W.  H.  GIXJVER  CO.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


FOR  SALE — Three  suburban  weeklies, 
one  of  best  markets  in  Middle  West. 
Grosses  $110,000  with  commercial 
printing.  Excellent  plant.  Small 
down  payment  will  handle. 

Palmer  &  Palmer,  Inc.,  11  Sonth 
LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 


SEMI-WEEKLY  — South  Calif. 
Large  Community  paper  in  Los  An¬ 
geles.  11  months  net  $48,719.11. 
Tjong  record  of  earnings.  General 
Manager  will  remain  if  desired. 
Owner  ill.  $45,000  cash  required. 
RAYMOND  CAMPBELL — Broker 
3710  West  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles 


NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY— $6,000 
Location  fast  growing  town  near  New 
York  City,  aite  national  industries. 
400  new  homes  planned.  No  compe¬ 
tition,  smart  Thursday  tabloid.  Aver¬ 
age  $450  week,  16  pages.  News  cov¬ 
erage  set.  Good  printing,  paper  tie- 
np.  Area  ace  shopping  region,  for 
local,  county  seat  advertisers.  $6,000 
cash — other  interests  force  sale.  Box 
6391.  Editor  t  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE — Southern  Illinois  daily, 
grosses  $100,000;  good  plant,  $25,000 
cash  required. 

Palmer  ft  Palmer,  Inc.,  11  South 
LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 


SEMI-WEEKLY — South  Calif. 
Fine  city  near  Lot  Angeles.  Gross 
$80,000,  net  $18,000.  Take  posses¬ 
sion  with  $24,000  cash. 

WEEKLY— Sonth  Calif. 

Near  Los  Angeles.  Gross  $48,000. 
net  $19,000.  Price  of  $58,000  in¬ 
cludes  real  estate  on  main  boulevard 
worth  $15,000.  Cash  of  $17,400  re¬ 
quired. 

RAYkIOND  CAMPBELL— Broker 
3710  West  Boulevard,  Log  Angeles. 


Mechanical — Equipment  For  Sale 

ALTERNATING  CURRENT  PRESS 
.Motor  Drive  50  h.p.  Westinghouse 
Motor,  220^3 '60,  900  r.p.m.  With 
Controller  .and  Grids.  John  Griffiths 
Co.  Inc.,  17  E  42  St.,  New  York  17. 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Angle  Bar  Model — D.O,  equipment 
24  PAGE  HOE  RIGHT  ANGLE 
Compl.  Stereo — 2144 — in-  ent-off  A.C. 

32  PAGE  HOE  QUAD 
Compl.  Stereo — 21  % — In.  ent-off  A.C 
AVAILABLE  SHORTLY 
32  PAGE  SCOTT 

Single  Width — 4  Deck — color  press 
22%  In.  ent-off — Stereo — DO 
40  PAGE  HOE 

Complete  Stereo — 22%  in.  ent-off — DC 
GOSS  SEXTUPLE 
3  decks,  22%  in.  ent-off — AO  equip. 

GOSS  SEXTUPLE 
3  Units.  22%  in.  cut-off,  AO  equip. 
BEN  SHULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE-PAGE  SIZE  DUPLEX 
neavspaper  mat  roller  with  motor. 
Guaranteed  ready  to  go.  $500  f.o.b. 
Alliance,  Nebraska.  Times-Herald, 
Alliance,  Nebraska. 


HOE  SEXTUPLE  PRESS 
With  color  Section  and  Rubber  Rollers 
2144"  sheet  cutoff,  stereo  equipment 

GOSS  SEXTUPLE  PRESS 
23-9/16'  sheet  cutoff,  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Quick  lockup  and  high  sneed 
folders. 

John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc.,  17  E.  42  St., 
New  York  17. 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEED  OCTUPLE  with 
color  cylinder,  drive,  22  44 -inch  ent-off. 
Casting  equipment.  Available  now  in 
storage  crated.  Write,  Geo.  C.  Oxford, 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. _ 

2  DECKS.  TWO  PLATES  WIDE  for 
Scott  Press,  15  inches  diam.  cylinders, 
23  9/16-inch  sheet  cut.  Box  6422, 
care  Editor  ft  Publiaher. 


FOR  SALE  —  48-page  Hoe  Sextuple 
Press,  2134-inch  sheet  cut;  consisting 
of  32-psge  X-pattern  section  and  16- 
page  low  constructed  unit  —  with 
stereotype  equipment.  Ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  Box  6421,  care  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GOSS  MET.AL  POTS  w-ith  pumps,  one 
8,700  and  12,000  lbs.  Curved  casting 
boxes  2154  and  2244-inch  cut-off — 
other  items.  George  C.  Oxford,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


GOSS  SEXTUPLE  High  Speed  double 
width,  3-deck,  4-plate  wide  Press  No. 
939.  Quick  plate  lockup,  pair  of 
High  Speed  folders,  cut-off  23  9/16 
inches,  15-inch  cylinder  diameter. 
Cline  Westinghouse  75  bp  single  mo¬ 
tor  drive  220-volt  three-phase.  Motor 
roll  hoist.  Gas -fired  metal  pot,  Part- 
low  control,  two  double  cooled  hand- 
casting  boxes,  finishing  machine  and 
chipping  block.  Used  daily  until 
December  28th. 

W.  B.  PAPE 
Republican  and  American 
Waterbury  91.  Conn. 


HOE  DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE  (6  units 
with  two  double  folders)  superspeed 
newspaper  Web  Perfecting  Press, 
Serial  No.  2148.  Patented  ink  pumps. 
Cut-off  22 -44 -inch.  Magazine  reels. 
Two  Cutler  Hammer  drives — two  D.C. 
100  H.P.  motors.  Offer  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  one  or  two  presses.  Box 
6384.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


8  NEWSPAPER  CHASES  (American 
Steel  Chase  Co.)  for  seven-column,  12- 
em  psge.  Outside  1754  x  2444  inches, 
inside  1544  x  23.  Enterprise,  Fal- 
month.  Massachnsettg, _ 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

Standard  Quality,  32  pound  hate  Nswi- 
print.  15',  19*,  20*,  24"  Jnml^  Rolls. 
Also  24  X  36  Sheets  ia  Oarioad  Lota- 
Wire  or  Phone  your  requireosaitt ; 
Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall  Street,  New 
York  City,  Phone  HAnover  2-0165. 


■  •ITOI  a,  FUILIS  Nil  for  Jasaory  25,  1947 


_ Mechanical — Eqaipment  For  Sale 

MODEL  6  LINOTYPE  with  3  FL 
magazines.  3  universal  molds.  Minu> 
motor.  Serial  No.  32561.  Al«ay> 
owned  here.  In  production  until  new 
iii.-ichine  arrived.  Enterprise,  Fal¬ 
mouth,  Massachnsetts. 


THE  BEST  IN  NEW  EQUIPMENT: 
6  and  8-foot  Make-up  Tables;  Hall 
Form  Tables  and  Dump  Trucks;  Hand 
and  Power  Balers;  Heavy  Duty  Saws; 
Also  NEW  44"  National  Automatic 
Power  Paper  Cutters,  prompt  delivery. 
Thomas  \V.  Hall  Co.,  120  West  42nd 
St..  New  York  18. 

TO  SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
F’resses  write  George  O.  Heffelinan, 
406  W.  Pico.  Lo.s  Angeles  15,  Calif. 

Steel  TURTLES.  4'  Ball-Bearing  Ca,st- 
ers,  24"x28"  Tops,  38’  height,  with  1' 
adjustment,  $96.50  each. 

DODSON  PRINTERS  SUPPLY’  CO. 
691  W.  Whitehall  St.  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

WOOD  8  TON  METAL  POT 
with  3  spare  pots 

OSTRANDER  SQUARING  MACHINE 
WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE 
23  9/16'  Caster  &  Pump — DC  equip. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

552  £.  Main  St.,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


Mechanical  Equipment  Waatui 

DUPLEX  FLATBED  PRESS 
8  or  12-page  capacity.  Box  6403. 

Editor  ft  Publi'sher. _ 

INTERTY'PE  three  or  four  magazine. 
With  or  without  qnadder.  With  or 
without  Mohr  saw.  Box  6235.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

QUARTER  FOLDER  for  Ooss  Press. 
Must  be  in  good  operating  condition. 
Highland  Parker,  30  Bartlett,  Hlgh- 

Innd  Park  3.  Michigan. _ 

WANTED  DECK  TYPE  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  PRESS  16  to  32  pages  with  A. 
C.  drive  equij)ment  and  stereotype 
machinery.  Box  6338  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WANTED — Delivery  at  once  or  any 
time  daring  1947,  a  sixteen-page  Du¬ 
plex  two  to  one  press  and  stereotype 
eqaipment.  Must  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Daily  American  Republic,  Poplar 
BInff,  Missouri. 

WANTED 

Ooss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13^  inch  printing  diameter 
2144  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Bex 
1042,  Editor  ft  Pablisher. 

WANTED  FOR  EXPORT 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  Presses  for 
immediate  or  future  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

552  K.  Main  St.,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 

WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Workfi 

Marshall  ft  Jefferson  Sta.,  Philadel- 
phia  22.  Pennsylvania. _ 

WANTED — Linotype  Model  5  or  8; 
state  serial  number,  price.  Box  6401, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — One  16-page  press  unit 
that  will  synchronize  with  three  Ooss 
units  we  now  have,  which  are  Model 
1927,  2244-ineh  ent-off,  .133  cylinder 
cut-out.  These  units  came  from  New 
York  News.  Write  Conway  Craig, 
Corpus  Christ!  Caller-Timea.  Corpus 
Christ!,  Texas. 


Nuwifuyur  Pruas  EafiMura 

UAGHIHISTS  —  Diamaatliag,  moving 
aiaembllng  satire  newapuMr  plants 
repaira,  maintenaaea,  aerviea  aatloa 
wide.  _ _ 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  CO. 

86  Rasa  Struut.  New  York  T.  R.  Y. 
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— SarvicM 

Obina  coTarace  for  less  than  yoor 
copy  boy'a  salary.  Box  6293,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU 

Tha  PAP  Want  Ad  Sarrlea 
eomsa  ta  yon  with  tha  nneondi* 
tional  gnarantaa  that  it  makes 
yon  money  —  or  it  doesn’t  eost 
ran  a  cent. 

Write  for  details  of  our  Prollt- 
to-Ton-ar-No-Pay-Plan. 

PARISH  &  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower 
Miami  36,  Florida 


DAILY  AVIATION  FEATURE  in 
homey,  conTersational,  interesting  style 
by  winner  of  award  for  outstand¬ 
ing  writing  of  aviation  column.  Spe¬ 
cial  rates-arrangements  for  weeklies. 
Samples — sure  I  Box  6420,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

STAFF  EDITORIALS  —  Relief  for 
overworked  editors.  As  good  as  the 
best.  Write  for  free  trial.  Smith- 
Kensington  Service.  New  Kensington, 

Pennsyivania. _ 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 

_ For  Proofs  Write 

HOLLYWOOD  NAT’L  SYNDICATE 
P.  O.  Box  3458,  Hollywood  38.  Calif. 


HoIf  WnataJ — AJminisfrativa 

WANTED:  Newspaper  manager,  for 
weekly  with  4,000  circnlation.  Mnst 
sell  advertising  and  edit  paper.  No 
mechanical  work  involved.  Salary  and 
commission  in  excess  of  $60.00  weekly. 
J.  0.  Phillips.  Box  3471.  Borger. 
Texas 


Help  Wnntnd — ArtisU 


WANTED 

COMMERCIAL 

ARTISTS 

Leading  mid-Sonth  medical 
manufacturer  requires  a  num¬ 
ber  of  experienced  commer¬ 
cial  artists.  Mnst  have  at 
least  five  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  art  department  of 
advertiser,  agency,  or  one  of 
the  big  label  companies.  Sev¬ 
eral  good  lettering  men  are 
needed,  two  or  more  illnstra- 
tora  and  retouchera,  one  or 
more  Agure  and  layout  men. 
Write  fully.  Paul  Shilling, 
Art  Director,  Plough,  Inc.. 
Memphia  1,  Tennessee. 
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_  Help  WnnUd— Aitist _ 

WANTED 

LAYOUT 

ARTIST 

We  need  a  man  who  has  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  with  newspa¬ 
per,  department  store  or  agency, 
in  laying  out  newspaper  display 
ads  with  plenty  of  punch.  The 
right  man  will  tind  this  a  pleasant 
job  with  a  good  future.  If  you 
would  like  a  iiernianent  position 
with  one  of  Ohio’s  established 
advertising  agencies,  write  us  giv¬ 
ing  complete  details  including 
your  experience,  age.  salary  de¬ 
sired.  Be  sure  to  send  samples  of 
your  work,  which  will  be  re¬ 
turned.  Our  staff  knows  of  this  ad. 
Box  6411,  Editor  &  Publistier. 


_ Help  Waated  Advertitimt _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  mana- 
ger-solicitor  to  head  present  two  girl 
department.  Afternoon  daily  near 
Philadelphia.  Progressive  community 
with  lots  of  opportunity  to  expand 
department.  Good  salary  pins  commis¬ 
sion  or  bonus.  Box  6424,  Editor  A 
Publisher, _ 

CLASSIFIED  SUPERVISOR 

Here  is  a  grand  opportunity  for  a 
person  who  is  thoroughly  experienced 
in  all  phases  of  classified  advertising 
on  an  important  metropolitan  New  Jer¬ 
sey  daily  with  28,000  circnlation. 
'fhis  person  must  be  able  to  get 
along  well  with  people  and  be  able  to 
organize  and  supervise  the  activities 
of  our  new  phone  room. 

Paper  now  enjoys  3  pages  voluntary 
rIassiAed.  Here  is  unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  progressive,  wide  awake 
person  who’s  got  what  it  takes. 
Attractive  salary  plus  an  added  per¬ 
centage  compensation  for  production. 
Write  fnlly  to  Box  2410,  Paterson. 
New  .Tersey. _ _ 

AN  OPPORTUNITY 
For  a 

LOCAL  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 

An  experienced  display  sales¬ 
man  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
drive  that  sella  space,  has  a 
wonderful  opportunity  await¬ 
ing  him  on  the  local  italf  of  a 
large  daily  newspaper  in  the 
New  York  area.  It’s  a  chance 
for  a  lifetime  job.  Copy  and 
layout  experience  will  be 
helpfnl.  Write  Box  6428, 
Editor  k  Publisher,  stating 
experience,  references  and 
salary  required. 

ADVERTISING  representative  in  the 
Middle  West  for  a  national  motion 

Sictnre  trade  paper.  Commission  basis. 

iox  M72.  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  -  salesman 
on  one  of  Illinois’  best  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Salary  no  object  to  proper 
applicant.  Box  6382.  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher, _ 

ADVERTI.<<IXG  MAN.  for  Oregon 
daily  as  assistant  to  advertiaing  man¬ 
ager.  experienced  in  selling,  writing 
retail  ads.  Give  full  qualiAcations, 
salary  expected,  references.  Will  con¬ 
sider  G.I.  with  some  experience.  Box 
6412,  Editor  t  Publisher. 

GRAND  OPPORTUNITY  for  young 
man  or  woman,  journalism  graduate 
preferred,  who  wants  to  apply  energy 
to  the  advertising  Aeld.  What  you 
don’t  know  about  ad  lelling  and  writ¬ 
ing  we  will  teach  yon. 

THilt  North  Carolina  ABO  woekly 
olTert  good  My  pins  solid  all  round 
experienco.  Box  6263,  Editor  k  Pnb- 

llther _ 

HELP  WANTED — 'We  have  an  ont- 
standing  opportunity  for  man  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  (^mplete  re-organis¬ 
ation  within  this  department.  Old 
publication  being  rejuvenated.  Great 
chance  for  a  record  and  good  epot  with 
growing  organisation.  Oreston  News 
Advertiser,  Cresten.  Iowa. 


Pnbliihert,  Tha  Want  Ad  Borvlee 
that  Makes  Yon  More  Money 


BusiMss  OpportaaitiM 


PUBLISHERS  planning  new  buildings 
or  expansion  can  secure  total  low  cost 
Anancing  insurance  company  funds. 
Full  details  to  responsible  parties 
through  H.  L.  Korda,  Palmer  A  Palmer, 
Inc.,  11  Sooth  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago, 

Illinois. _ 

Want  all-aronnd  printer  to  take 
charge  of  county  seat  weekly  and  Job 
shop  in  Central  Vermont,  Must  have 
capital.  Box  6413,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sckools 

MANY  JOBS  seek  people  who  know 
Spanish  language  and  Latin-American 
Affairs.  Mexico  City  College,  LA’s 
only  English  language  college,  can 
prepare  yon.  Spring  quarter  starts 
March  25.  Graduate  school  starts  in 
June.  Gl-approved.  Write  Registrar, 
San  Lois  Potosi  54,  Mexico,  D.  F. 


Fcatnros  For  Salt 


_ Help  Wauto4— AJvortisit 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  pros¬ 
perous  evening  paper  in  large  South¬ 
ern  city.  Prrfer  man  25  to  35  with 
successful  experience  in  competitive 
city  to  replace  regular  man  who  has 
been  promoted.  Give  full  information, 
starting  salary,  etc.  Box  6337  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

SPLENDID  POSITION  on  our  6  man 
local  display  staff  for  experienced  man 
with  copy,  layout  and  sales  ability. 
50,000  city,  modern  plant,  six-day 
evening  in  upstate  New  York.  No 
opposition.  Rare  opportunity  for  right 
man.  Give  complete  background,  all 
facts,  family,  salary,  phone  number. 
Box  6431,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
SOUTHERN  MANUFACTURER  and 
wholesaler  of  lumber  and  building 
materials  wants  man  or  woman,  ex¬ 
perience  in  advertising  Aeld,  for  com¬ 
bination  sales  promotional  uud  adver¬ 
tising  job.  Box  6383,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

TRAVEUNG  SALES  MANAGER.  Can 
you  select,  train,  work  with  and  build 
a  capable  sales  force,  selling  well 
known  cartoon  advertising  feature 
services?  Successful  applicant  must 
have  car,  be  free  to  travel  steadily, 
know  advertising  merits  and  pre-prove 
his  ability.  $15,000  to  $30,000  an¬ 
nual  income  potential. 

PUBLISHERS  FEATURE  SERVICE, 
INC. 

TAMPA  GAS  BLDG.  TAMPA,  FLA. 

TWO  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALESMEN — by  Ohio  newspaper.  Must 
be  experienced;  prefer  single  men. 
State  salary  and  qualiAcations  in  let¬ 
ter  to  Box  6387,  care  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

WANTED — Yonng  Advertising  Solici¬ 
tor  by  active,  internationally-known 
Motion  Picture  trade  paper.  Salary. 
Write  giving  experience,  background 
and  salary  expected.  Must  be  a  plng- 
ger.  Box  6280,  Editor  A  I^bliakar. 


Help  Wasted — Circalatioa 


COUNTRY  ROADMAN  with  proven 
ability  and  training  in  handling  boys. 
Must  be  a  good  boy  promotion  man 
with  exceptional  circulation  increase 
record.  Salary.  Car  Allowance,  plus 
generous  bonus.  Future  for  the  right 
man.  Box  6392,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WANTED  ASSISTANT  CIRCULX- 
TION  manager  for  a  New  England 
newspaper.  Daily  combination  cir¬ 
culation  50-60,000.  Man  will  have  di¬ 
rect  sapervision  of  18  district  man¬ 
agers.  Prefer  young  man  from  a 
smaller  newspaper  who  wants  to 
broaden  his  experience.  Give  ednea- 
rational  background,  experience  and 
salary  expected  in  your  letter.  En¬ 
close  photo.  Address  Box  6355,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher, _ 

YOUNG,  aggressive  circalation  man¬ 
ager  for  Western  regional  monthly. 
Salary  and  commission.  State 
qualiAcations,  salary  required.  Reply 
Rocky  Monntain  Life,  317  Mining  Ex¬ 
change  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 


Halp  Wanted — Edilorial 

NA’TIONAL  SPORTS'  MAGAZINE 
wants  alert,  ambitions  young  man  for 
general  editorial  work.  Sense  of  humor 
essential.  Ability  as  feature  and  cap¬ 
tion  writer  more  Important  than  all¬ 
round  sports  knowledge.  List  full  <le- 
tsils.  educational  background,  experi¬ 
ence.  Enclose  photo  and  clips  or  tear- 
sheets  of  writing  with  Arst  letter. 
Box  6381,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER- ADVER’nSING  MAN. 
Progressive  So.  Indians  ABO  weekly. 
Opportunity  for  young  man  to  develop 
initiative,  responsibility.  Banner. 
Brownstown,  Indiana. _ 

WANTED— YOUNG  MAN  with  keen 
sense  of  editorial  integrity — AND  A 
FLAIR  FOR  PROMO’nON  AND 
SELLING.  Washington  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  desirable.  Must  be  unafraid 
to  take  responsibility  in  a  Washing¬ 
ton  newspaper  service.  Excellent 
long-pull  opportunity  for  a  young  man 
with  staff.  Give  plenty  of  detail  on 
experience  and  background.  Com¬ 
munications  will  be  treated  with  ut¬ 
most  conAdence.  Box  6377,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


nMp  iraMM — Koiuriai  I 

WANTED — Top  reporter  by  long  m.  j 
tablished  PaciAc  Coast  newspaper  I 
Must  be  exceptional  reporter  able  to  ’ 
dig  out  news  and  capable  of  writiu  i 
sparkling  copy.  Good  salary  and  ^  ’ 
portunity;  attractive  community.  Se/j 
full  details  experience,  etc.,  and  ap«ei. 
mens  of  work  if  possible.  Box  6394 
Editor  A  Publlahor. 


Help  Wanted — Meckanical 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMaIP 

We  want  a  cost  minded  and  aggrea- 
aive  composing  room  executive.  4j. 
man  shop.  27  linos  and  intertypei. 
Established  midwest  daily.  Write 
fully  and  in  conAdence.  Box  6370 
Editor  A  Publisher.  ’ 

LINOTYPE  OPERA-rORS  —  NighTj 
scale  $1.56  per  hour;  Vacations;  8ic|| 
leave;  excellent  working  conditioai- 
union.  Daily  Pantagraph,  Bloominr' 
ton.  III. 

NEED  EXPERIENCED  PRINTERU 
commercial  printing  department.  Good 
scale.  Excellent  working  conditioai. 
Ideal  place  to  live.  Times  Novi 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho.  ’ 

THREE  FLOOR  MEN  AND  ONE  oT 
ERA’TOR  NEEDED  at  once  on  good 
morning  newspaper  in  northern  fllin- 
oil.  Ideal  working  conditions,  $71.00 
for  Ave  nights.  Advantages  incindi 
paid  vacations,  hospitalization,  iniar- 
ance,  sick  leave.  Good  commonit;, 
Ane  schools,  easily  accessible  psrki 
and  other  recreational  fscilitiei  for 
you  and  your  family.  Write  or  win 
collect  to  Earl  E.  Anderson,  Rockford 
Morning  Star,  Rockford,  Illinois. 
WANTED.  MAINTENANCE  IIE- 
CHANIC  for  8  machine,  16-page  tabs- 
lar  plant  in  California.  $75.00  week. 
Box  6250,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Wanted — Printers,  operators,  prsir 
men.  The  California  Newspaper  PoV 
lishera  Association  members  frequently 
have  jobs.  Competent  men  who  cos- 
template  establishing  homes  in  Osll- 
fornia  are  asked  to  register,  givisi 
full  information  about  their  ability, 
habits,  family,  etc.  Wages  psid  wUl 
be  in  line  with  fair  practice  sad 
economic  stability  of  plants  in  vhiok 
they  may  be  employed.  Efforts  win 
be  made  to  aid  in  securing  houiist. 
Address:  California  Newspaper  ^o- 
lishera  Association.  Inc.  610  Soitk 
Main  Street,  Los  Angeles  (14)  Osli- 
fornia. 


WANTED:  NON  WORKING  FORE¬ 
MAN  on  progressive  daily  located  Is 
a  southern  medium  large  city  of  136,- 
000  metropolitan  population.  ^y 
job.  Union.  Good  salary  to  right 
man.  Must  be  experienced  In  handl¬ 
ing  men.  know  shop  organiistios. 
sober  and  of  mature  considered  Judf- 
ment.  No  radicals  or  Aoaters  ntii 
apply.  This  is  a  job  for  a  settlsd 
man  who  wants  a  good  Job  in  a  well 
equipped  shop  where  high  standsrdi 
of  printing  are  maintained  and  who 
has  a  family  to  raise.  Address  reply 
with  references  to  Box  6343  c/o  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


WEB  PRESSMAN.  Black  and  White 
Goss  Octonple.  Open  shop  on  Eset 
Coast.  Must  be  able  to  take  charge 
on  occasion.  State  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  in  Arst  letter.  Box  6386,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


_ Halp  Waataji — Sales—n _ 

SYNDICATE  SALESMEN  wanted- 
Progressivo  yonng  syndieste  with  lev- 
eral  good  features  seeking  agents, 
eommisnion  only;  speelfy  territoriei 
desired,  reasons.  Box  6385,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


Halp  Wantad — Public  Reladoas 

WANTED;  Man  capable  of  handling 
publicity  for  State  Forestry  Depart¬ 
ment.  Ability  to  learn  quickly,  eon- 
monsense,  enthusiasm,  necessary  rt- 
quisites.  Good  salary;  opportunity 
tor  advancement  to  program  director. 
Give  experience.  If  any,  and  your  con¬ 
ception  of  the  job.  Box  6351  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


_ Literary  Agaacy  Sarwica 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles,  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed 
Bertha  Klansner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.T 


EDITOR  &  PUILISHERfer  JoMary  2S.  1H7 


SitMtioDt  Wanted— Circnlatioii 


CIRCUIiATION  MANAGEK— 1:»  >iar> 
eiperience.  Morning,  Evening,  Sun- 
d»T  Combination.  Married.  3»*,  *in- 
plojed;  desire  change.  Choice  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  South,  Middle  \Ves-t. 
.Usilable  30  days.  Box  6390,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


CIROOLATION  MANAGER,  no«  em¬ 
ployed,  15  years  exptTience  in  carrier 
promotion.  Best  of  references.  Excel¬ 
lent  circulation  record.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Write  Box  6389,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAOER  or  as 
listant,  available  at  once.  18  years 
tnecensfnl  experience,  on  large  and 
■mall  newspapers.  Fully  acquainted 
with  all  departments,  morning,  evening 
»nd  Sunday.  Proven  results,  best  ret- 
erence.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  6373, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCUIiATION  MANAGER  fafo“'AVe..®Chrca'go*^33^' 

JP^***®*-  Ability  extraordinary  i 

roMiBlied  by  nationally  known  circu-  journalistle  career  f2f 
Ution  executives.  Now  successful  in  L 

in^rvisory  capacity  on  metropolitan  j  .f' 

daily.  Desire  change  back  to  manager  ^ -  ■  ■  '  - - 

own  department,  medium  sized  daily  as  Feature  writer.  Report 
outlet  for  greater  all  around  experi-  seasoned,  mature.  Po 
cnee,  not  presently  demanded.  Good  asine.  newapi^er  song 
^y-Maii promoter.  Understand  every-  1"  ^ 

Cdng  from  Office  detail  to  Executive’s  6313,  Editor  A  P 

^»jr.  Age  41,  Honest,  Sober,  Re-  FEMININE  joumslism 
uasle.  Ail  Bond,  Character,  Refer-  months’  experience  a 
•neon.  Will  consider  Country  Depart-  porter,  wants  chance  i 
■out,  if  given  free  rein,  on  around  ity  of  women  on  nei 
JO.OOO  circulation  publication.  Write  commuting  distance 
Bex  #376,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  Box  6418.  Editor  ft  Pi 

IDITOR  C  PUILISHER  for  JaHory  25.  1947 


Sibuitioas  Waatad — Artist  i  Situations  Wantad — Circalation 

^yookAFURE  ARTIST  first  class  t  ifv  OR  OOUNTKV  Circulator  with 
rstottch,  lettering  and  finisbsd  years  of  experience  ns  Circulation 
Box  6271,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  Manager  wants  connection  in  Central 

_  —  or  Midwest  States.  Good  record  and 

Stations  Wanted — Adrertisinf  references.  Now  employed.  Box  634'., 

aitano — - -  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

i^risMFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN- 
IGEB.  Proven  successful  by  accom-  ■■  ■■■■■  - 

oUihments  and  experience  on  Wash-  Sitnationa  Wanted- 

!»»ton.  D.  C.  paper.  Top  flight  refer-  - 

Ibccs  including  former  publisher.  Age  A  RIGHT  HAND  FOR 
31  Available  now.  Box  6367,  Editor  Year  as  editor  aggn 
a  Publisher.  make-up;  copy  editing: 

_  icipsl  ft  other  news,  f 

,,  ials,  reviews:  campaign 

.n,w»i»-PTun5li*eTFPmnv»  Interested  in  met  dailj 

advertising  executive  tising,  brain-buyers  in  ( 

AB  (at  19);  vet;  now 
35  years  experience.  Box  gggg  Editor  ft  Pu 

•xcelleut  record,  now  T5TV — ^ — n - — 

employed  by  syndicate  .ABLE  Weekly  Editor 

is  interested  m  perience,  wishes  changi 

fflsking  change.  publicity  writer,  trade 

vicinity.  Box  6427, 

Quallfleu  at:  lisher _ 

Business  Manager  or  .AVIATION  EDlTORf 

Advertising  Director  graduate,  army  crew 

,  ployed  major  airline  r 

Interested  only  In  a  sires  placement  in  avia 

•alary  plus  bonus  editorial  research.  Bo: 

arrangement.  ft  Publisher. _ 

AU  Inquiries  must  bo  A\V  ARD-W INNING  me 

eunfldentisl.  Write  feature  writer 

6'264  Editor  ft  "e"  midwest  city  of 

Publisher.  position  requiring  irai 

- - - - inality  and  humor.  Be 

ta  ad  man  calling  Home  Town  ft  Publisher. - 

where  folks  still  worship  GOD  ,  “rains  for  hire,  vet.,  2 

,uid  the  daily  local  Fourth  Estate  1  on  dally  as  repoi 
builds  busiiies.v  and  goodwills  create.  |  background  In  eporta 
To  layout  ads  on  Home  Town’s  Shc-i  ;  1  College  graduate  with  a 
for  me,  would  be  a  happy  beat.  :  l’»P«r  experience.  Re 

Paul  B.  Marklo  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

13’27  John  St.,  Cincinnati  14,  Ohii.  ,  ,  v,, a x- 

Hi  t-l  NESS  and  EINAN: 

— — n - ; — ; — r: - year.s  old,  married, 

.IDIERTISING  Manager-local  man.i-  ness  news  writing,  if 
jer  and  publishers  representative  <x-  newspaper  and  press  a 
perience.  Selling,  ®0Py>  layout.  In  wartime  years  Govcrni 
15,000  circulation.  33,  married,  col-  lations  in  Washington; 
lege.  New  EoKlu'td  preferred.  Box  York.  Employ 

5407,  Editor  ft  Publisher,  _ interesting  writing,  ed 

GRADUATE,  Journnlism  degree  with  relations  job  with  sta 
newspaper  advertising  experieiiee.  organization.  36,500. 

Toung,  female.  capable,  ver-atilo.  tor  ft  Publisher.  _ 

Adept  at  .selling  and  layout  work.  (X)LLEGE  ORADUAT 
Highest  references.  Go  anywhere,  wants  to  use  research, 

Pnblicity.  advmistng  or  public  rela-  experience  (Governm 
lions  work.  Write  Box  041 1.  Editor  challenging  intelligeric 

k  Publisher, _ resnm^  available.  Pre 

NATIONAL  MANA(iKR--College  innn.  cisco.  Chicago.  Box  t 
wven  years  newspapt'r.  one  year  mag*  Publisher, 
uine  experience,  wants  position  on  COMPKTFVT  REPOR 
dijly.  Box  6414,  Editor  Sc  Publisher.  Hred  of  waatir 

SEEKS  spot  with  weekly,  amall  daily  ropolitan  city  staff,  w 
or  idvertising  agency,  age  23,  editorial  in  smaller  Southern  1 
ind  advertising  agency  exj>erien<e.  direct  news  coverage 
Prefer  East.  Box  6426.  Editor  >1-  freedom  as  writer-phoi 
Puhlisher.  6378,  Editor  ft  Publish 


Sltnations  W—txl — Editorihl 

A  RIGHT  HAND  FOR  RIGHT  MAN 
Year  as  editor  sggressive  weekly: 
make-up;  copy  editing;  writing — mun¬ 
icipal  ft  other  news,  features,  editor¬ 
ials,  reviews;  campaigns  ft  promotions. 
Interested  in  met  daily,  radio,  adver¬ 
tising,  brain-buyers  in  general.  P.  8. — 
AB  (at  19);  vet;  now  23;  a  worker. 

Box  6366,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

•ABLE  Weekly  Editor— 5  years  ex¬ 
perience,  wishes  change,  house  organ, 
publicity  writer,  trade  paper;  N.Y.C. 
vicinity.  Box  6427,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

-AV'IATION  EDITORS:  Journalisiu 
graduate,  army  crew  chief,  now  em¬ 
ployed  major  airline  reservations,  de¬ 
sires  placement  in  aviation  writing  or 
editorial  research.  Box  6375,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

AW ARD-W’INNI NG  movie  and  drama 
critic,  feature  writer  and  reporter, 
now  in  midwest  city  of  250,000,  seeks 
position  requiring  imagination,  orig 
inality  and  humor.  Box  6393,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

.  Brains  for  hire,  vet.,  25,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  daily  as  reporter.  Excellent 

I  hackgronnd  In  sports  and  economics. 

I  Oullege  graduate  with  all  around  news- 

,  |>aper  experience.  Reply  Box  6310, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

HUs-l  NEsS  and  EINANCIAL  WRITER, 
43  year.s  old,  married,  17  years  iiusi- 
ness  news  writing.  New  York  City 
newspaper  and  press  association;  four 
wartime  years  Government  public  re¬ 
lations  in  Washington;  is  back  hnnie 
in  New  York.  Employed,  but  desires 
interesting  writing,  editing  or  public 
relations  job  with  stable,  established 
organization.  36,500.  Box  6408,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  woman,  30. 
w-ants  to  use  research,  editing,  writing 
experience  (Government)  in  joli 
challenging  intelligence.  Background 
resume  available.  Prefers  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Chicago.  Box  6415,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

COMPETENT  REPORTER  —  Editor, 
woman,  tired  of  wasting  time  on  met¬ 
ropolitan  city  staff,  wants  to  invest 
in  smaller  Southern  daily  and  help 
direct  news  coverage  or  have  wide 
freedom  as  writer-photographer.  Box 
6378,  Editor  ft  Puhlisher. 


CONSCIENTIOUS  VETERAN  —  De¬ 
sires  to  break  in  as  reporter.  Army 
experience.  Salary  secondary  —  Go 
anywhere  —  Available  immediately  — 
Single,  energetic-personable.  Box 
6358  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  —  36-yearold 
Vetsrsn,  married,  with  experience  as 
reporter,  U.  S.  Army  Historical  officer, 
Houae  organ  editor  snd  propagandist 
(for  post-Pearl  Harbor  aid  to  West¬ 
ern  Allies),  Seeks  job  as  editorial 
or  political  writer  on  daily  anywhere 
but  in  The  Old  South.  Minimum  salary 
$100  a  week.  Excellent  Washington 
contacts.  Highest  references.  Box 
6317,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EX-GI  NEWs.MAN,  former  deskman, 
news  editor,  managing  editor  Pacific 
Starv  ft  Stripes,  seeks  desk  job  on 
daily,  preferably  west  coast.  Nine 
years'  weekly  experience  in  all  phases 
of  editorial  work  prior  to  army  serv¬ 
ice.  Alert,  competent,  personable.  Ref¬ 
erences.  George  E.  Cole,  13339  Biif- 

fain  Ave..  Chicago  33,  III. _ 

EXTRAORDINARY  intellect  wants 
journalistic  career  (28)  ;  foreign  as¬ 
signment  considered.  Not  immediate- 
ly.  Box  6409,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Feature  writer.  Reporter — Competent, 
seasoned,  matnre.  Position  on  mag¬ 
azine,  newspaper  sought.  Interested 
in  features.  Prefer  East.  23.  Single. 

Box  6313,  Editor  A  Pnbllaher. _ 

FEMININE  joumslism  graduate,  six 
months’  experience  as  general  re¬ 
porter.  wants  chance  to  prove  equal¬ 
ity  of  women  on  newspaper  within 
commuting  distance  of  Manhattan. 
Box  6418.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Situtiaas  WaataJ — Editorial  j 

FI^NK,  nnaffiliated,  free-lance,  philo- 
•opbie  (lOLUMNIST,  too  square  to  fit 
round  holes,  seeks  EMPLUYER  with 
vision,  who  will  go  for  the  conserva¬ 
tive  NEW  UNIQUE  TIDINGS.  Refer- 
ences.  Box  6267,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
GAL,  21,  news  editor  on  weekly  past 
2  years,  masters  from  Medill,  wants 
reportorial  or  copy  desk  spot.  Box 

6429,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

GIRL  Writer  wants  job  London  o'¬ 
Paris — now  national  news  magazine. 
Box  6371,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

(GRADUATE  jeurnalitm  student  de¬ 
sires  position  with  trade  or  industrial 
magsxine  beginning  Sept.,  1947.  A.B. 
degree,  age  26,  veteran.  Box  6233, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

I  USED  TO  BE 

I  A  NEWSPAPER  WOMAN  MYSELF. 

1  want  to  change  that  past  tense  fur 
an  active  working  future.  3  years’ 
reporting  experience  with  metropolitan 
daily;  network  newswriter.  Box  6423, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

!  MANAGING  EDITOR  small  daily,  S 

I  years  experisnee,  seeks  job  news  de¬ 
partment  larger  paper  under  able, 

I  progressive  ME.  Will  go  anywhere. 

’  Box  6279  Editor  ft  Publisher, _ 

MANAGl.NG  OK  NEWS  editor,  swift 
.'landling  copy,  writing  heads,  make¬ 
up.  Experience  covers  years  on  met- 
ropoiitan  and  smaller  city  dailies. 
Sober,  cool  thinking  executive.  Would 
cousidcr  telegraph  eiiitor  job.  Box 

6401,  Editor  A-  Publisher. _ 

NEED  A  KEEN  capable  writer.'  Vet¬ 
eran,  recent  college  graduate,  seek^ 
position  on  editorial  staff  of  daily 
newspaper  or  trade  journal.  Report¬ 
ing  experience  on  metropolitan  daily. 
Recommendations.  Contact  Box  6379, 

Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  COUPLE  want  report¬ 
ing  jobs  with  future:  SHE:  mag.a- 
zine,  news  reporting  Chicago  City 
News  Bureau.  Publicity  background. 
HE:  Editor  College  daily.  Army  news¬ 
papers.  ex-Hunip  pilot.  US:  25  years 
old,  qualified  news  photographers, 
master’s  degrees  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity.  Prefer  west.  Start  May  1, 
Mel  Hedell.  Medill  School  Journalism, 
Evanston,  III. 

NO.  2  MAN  ON  SMALL  CITY  DAILY 
seeks  better  spot;  32;  11  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  7  years’  big  daily  experi¬ 
ence:  skilled  editorials,  editing,  copy- 
reading,  telegraph,  make-up.  writing, 
reporting,  all  assignments,  including 
sports;  Columbia  graduate;  ex-.AAF 
Public  Relations  Office:  travel  any¬ 
where;  top  references.  Box  6395,  Edi- 
tor  ft  Publisher, _ 

PRIDEPUL  publisher  group  small 
dailies^  needing  managing  editor  of 
exceptional  ability-,  experience  and  in¬ 
tegrity  to  edit  one  or  spark  all  of  them 
might  profitably  address  Box  6416, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PROOFREADER,  editorial  or  printer’s 
first  to  final,  12  years’  publications 
experience,  accurate,  rapid  (non¬ 
union).  32.  college  graduate.  Mar¬ 
ried,  vet.  N.Y.C.  only.  Write  Jack 
Gordon,  51  Avenue  B,  N.  Y.  9. 


REPORTER,  two  years  experience; 
young,  single,  desires  position  small 
New  England  Daily.  i&Isry  subordi¬ 
nate  to  experience.  Now  employed 
National  News  Magaxine.  Highest 
references.  Box  6335  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER.  34.  Better-thsn-sverage 
writer.  Wants  general  beat  with 
chance  of  advancement  (for  woman) 
if  ability  warrants.  Some  desk  and 
rewrite  experience.  Now  in  Norfh- 
west.  Box  6398,  Editor  ft-  Publislier. 

REPORTER,  MS  Columbia  Journal¬ 
ism,  354  years  reporting  top  dailies, 
general  assignment,  features,  all  beats, 
rewrite.  Vet..  25,  fine  references. 
Box  6397,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 

REPORTER,  25,  general  newa,  spOTts. 
Now  employed  small  daily,  desire 
position  larger  paper.  Prefer  east, 
midwest.  Box  6305,  Editor  ft  i^b- 
lisher. 

SPORTS  writer  or  editor.  Former 
sports  editor,  morning  daily.  Knowl¬ 
edge  make-up,  headlines.  Young,  col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Available  immediately. 
Box  6425.  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


I  SitoadoM  Waate4 — Editorial 


SPORTS  desk,  middlewsst  daily,  i- 
years  also  kolm  for  commooity 
weekly.  Desires  sditorUl-reportori^ 
work  preferably  L.  A.  but  —  23  — 
•ingle.  Sober.  Aggresiive — on  tbs 
ball.  EzesUsnt  references.  Yoar 
chsnes  to  start  New  Year  right.  Box 
6261,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WORKING  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT 
can  take  on  additional  assignment. 
Spot,  top-flight  features,  behind-the- 
news.  Interested  in  arrangement  with 
U.  S.  daily,  periodical  or  syndicate. 
Four  years  AP.  NYC;  three  years 
South.  Box  6363  Editor  ft  Publisher 
WRITER-EDITOR  —  Foreign  corre- 
spondent  with  one  of  biggest  U.  S. 
dailies  would  like  job  running  small 
daily  or  news  editor  larger  paper. 
University  graduate,  30,  skilled  re¬ 
write,  steady,  reliable.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  6410,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

Writer-Editor — Twelve  years  mstro- 
pnlitan  newspaper,  msgsiine  snd  pub¬ 
lic  relations  experience.  First  class 
reporter  snd  creative  writer  thorongbly 
familiar  with  both  trade,  and  popular 
editorial  treatment — also  production. 
Right  job  and  opportunity  more  Im¬ 
portant  than  salary  in  making  change 
of  position  in  or  within  commuting 
distance  New  York.  Box  6319,  Editor 
:  ft  Puhlisher. _ _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN.  Journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  desires  career  opportunity.  Mows 
writing,  msgssine,  public  relstions. 
Editorisl,  make-up  experience.  Avall- 
sble  February.  Box  6239,  Editor  ft 
Pnblisher. 


SituatioM  Wsated — lustructeri 

PROFESSOR  RANK  university  jour¬ 
nalism  teacher  seeks  sssociate  profes¬ 
sorship  or  head  department.  Practical 
experience  includes  M.E.  six-edition 
daily,  ’’slick”  magazine  articles,  three 
books,  national  pnblicity  work.  Box 
6399,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Silnatiolu  Waated — Mcchaaical 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN— 27 
years’  newspaper  experience  dailies; 
12  years  composing  room  executive. 
(Union.)  age  48:  family;  sober,  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Best  of  references. 
Box  6388.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Sitaatiw  Waaied— 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  10  years  diversi¬ 
fied  experience  including  spot  news 
portrait,  commercial.  Navy  combat 
photographer.  Now  employed  midwest 
daily,  40,000  circulation.  Age  80, 
single,  have  own  car  and  equipment. 
Box  6277,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


PHOTOGRAPHER — 10  years  exper¬ 
ience  in  News.  Features,  Socials  snd 
Commercial.  Own  equipment,  age  S3, 
marrit^d,  car  ready  now— reasonable 
salary.  Neal  Sheridan,  2604  Military 
Road,  Arlington,  Virginia. _ 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Reporter  —  * 
years'  experience  N.  Y.  area,  will  do 
all-’ronnd  work.  Suburban  area.  New 
England  preferred.  $50  start.  Box 
6253,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  22  years  news¬ 
paper  experience,  spot  news  and  pic¬ 
torial  features.  Have  own  car  and 
camera  e^juipinentt  available  immedi- 
ately.  Box  6402.  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


TOPNUTCH  New  York  News  Pho- 
tozrapher  will  cover  assignments  pu^ 
licity,  industrial.  Box  6374,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

SitaatioBs  Wanted— Pafclic  Relatioas 

PUBUC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR 

Successful,  seasoned  publicity  exwu- 
tive  with  creative  mind,  and  practical 
top-flight  newspaper,  radio,  and  cor¬ 
poration  experience,  seeks  permanent 
position  with  outstanding  association, 
university,  college,  newspaper  or  cor¬ 
poration.  Responsible — family  man 
Age  45— -Excellent  health.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  In  Middle  West.  Highest  busi¬ 
ness  snd  character  references.  Mini¬ 
mum  salary  $9,000.  Available  April  1. 
Box  6380,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


WHAT'S  cookin’?  What  gives?  tors  who  feel  the  readers  should 
According  to  the  rumors  float  be  given  more  interpretation. 
ing  around  New  York  some-  When  such  interpretation  doesn’t 
thing  big  is  brewing  in  the  jibe  with  that  of  a  reader  it  is 
newspaper  industry  and  it  has  easy  to  charge  the  newspaper  is 
to  do  with  a  newspaper  transfer,  using  its  news  columns  to  ex- 
But  darned  if  we  can  figure  out  press  an  opinion.  The  danger 
where  or  what  or  when.  will  always  be  present  as  long  _ 

Never  before  in  history  has  as  background  interpretative  ma 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  editorial  terial  is  presented. 

office  been  besieged  by  so  many  However,  in  England  there  is  R  J 

telephone  tips  about  this  or  that  one  good  reason  why  reporters 

paper  being  sold  and  by  requests  should  not  be  allow^  to  inter-  ■ 

for  confirmation  that  such  and  pret  the  significance  of  their 

such  a  paper  has  changed  hands,  stories.  Practically  all  of  the 

There  is  hardly  an  important  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 

city  in  the  country  that  hasn't  mons,  who  debated  on  the  mo- 

been  mentioned,  which  doesn't  tion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  PORTRAIT  GIFT 
help  our  sleuths  at  all.  British  press,  are  working  mem  j  ■•  i  i. 

liiere  is  no  point  in  giving  bers  of  the  British  press.  They  Malcom  Glendinnmg,  left,  man- 
currency  to  these  wild  rumors,  mentioned  it  in  their  statements  aging  editor  of  the  Spokane 
only  one  of  which  could  be  and  used  their  past  newspaper  Spokesman-Review,  presents  a 
right.  And  the  people  who  experiences  to  bolster  their  portrait  of  Melville  E.  Stone, 
know  won’t  breathe  a  word  until  arguments  one  way  or  the  other,  founder  of  the  Associated  Press, 
the  deal  is  settled,  always  con  Most  supported  the  motion,  a  to  Prof.  I.  L.  Ashlock  at  a  dinner 
scious  of  the  fact  it  might  fall  few  opposed.  of  Washington  State  College 

through.  So  we’re  biting  our  It  is  contrary  to  American  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  The 
finger  nails,  chasing  down  clues,  practice  that  any  newspaperman  picture  is  from  the  collection  of 
and  hoping  we  don’t  get  scooped  should  serve  in  an  elective  posi-  Cowles. 

when  the  news  breaks.  tion  and  still  retain  his  new’s  _ *  _ ‘ 

And.  gentle  readers,  perhaps  paper  job.  Such  election  invari- 
you  will  bite  your  nails,  too.  ably  means  affiliation  with  a  and  not  given.  ...  As  soon  as 
*  *  •  political  party.  To  have  a  poll-  we  go  back  to  Russia,  we  shall 

WE  HAVE  ju.st  read  the  official  tician,  which  they  actually  are.  raise  the  question  of  this  inter- 
( Hansard)  report  of  the  de-  writing  and  interpreting  the  change  of  correspondents  on  the 
bate  in  the  House  of  Commons  news  is  something  no  American  broader  base.” 
on  the  motion  for  a  Royal  Com-  paper  would  tolerate.  Previously  Mr.  Efirenberg  had 

mission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Brit-  Therefore,  we  can  understand  said:  “I  believe  the  exchange  of 
ish  Press.  It  is  not  only  inter-  the  desire  in  England  to  having  handshakes  is  important,  but 
esting  but  worth  the  time  of  all  comment  or  interpretation  the  exchange  of  points  of  view 
every  editor.  The  same  argu-  deleted  from  news  stories.  It  is  is  even  more  important  if  we 
ments  about  press  "monopoly”  either  that  or  pay  elected  offi-  are  going  to  protect  ourselves 
are  being  used  there  as  are  cials  enough  so  that  they  can  from  the  enemies  who  almost 
bruited  about  here.  divorce  themselves  completely  Sot  us  once^” 

Without  covering  the  gamut  from  other  paying  positions.  ...  ..  , 

of  arguments  that  arose  in  sev-  •  *  f 

eral  hours  of  debate,  one  un-  MOLOTOV’s  commitment  to  for- 
usual  point  of  contrast  struck  us  mer  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes 
about  newspaper  practice  in  (to  which  we  hope  Secretary 
Britain  and  the  U.S.  Marshall  will  hold  the  Russians) 

Mr.  Gordon  Walker,  one  of  the  brings  back  recollection  of  la«t 
supporters  of  the  British  In-  April’s  meeting  of  the  American 
quiry,  said  to  the  House  of  Com-  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in 
mons:  “An  example  of  the  way  Washington  when  three  Russian 
in  which  standards  are  slipping  editors  were  guests  of  U.S. 
and  endangering  the  true  free-  editors. 

dom  of  the  press  is  the  very  The  remarks  of  the  Russians 
gross  departure  in  recent  years  to  editors  here  at  that  time  ap- 
from  that  precept  which  was  pear  to  have  been  forgotten.  At 
quoted  by  the  Right  Hon.  and  least  nothing  apparent  has  been 
learned  gentleman,  and  which  done  about  them, 
will  doubtless  be  mentioned  The  Russian  editors  were 
several  times  again  in  the  course  asked  why  it  is  so  difficult  for 
of  this  debate.  The  true  quota-  American  correspondents  to  get 
tion  is;  ‘Facts  are  sacred,  com-  into  Russia,  particularly  since 
ment  is  free.’  I  think  that  is  the  Russian  writers  have  no  diffi- 
fundamental  distinction  between  culty  in  coming  to  the  States, 
journalism  as  a  profession  and  They  replied  with  a  few  exam- 
journalism  as  a  racket,  and  we  pies  of  American  reporters  who 
are  departing  more  and  more  had  been  admitted  to  Russia 
from  this  basic  precept.  One  and  permitted  to  travel  "freely.” 
has  only  to  open  any  popular  They  (the  Russians)  said  they 
national  paper  today  and  he  is  would  welcome  more  American 
very  lucky  if  he  finds  a  report  reporters  in  their  own  land, 
that  does  not  contain  comment  Tom  Wallace,  editor  of  the 
mixed  up  with  news.”  Louisville  Times,  asked:  "Our 

The  same  charge  has  been  distinguished  visitors  have  said 
made  about  newspapers  in  the  more  visitors  from  this  country 
United  States.  to  Russia  are  welcome.  If  I 

In  this  country  the  charge  want  to  go  to  Russia  can  I  go, 
frequently  results  from  the  go  where  I  want  to.  and  write 
honest  effort  of  the  editor  or  what  I  like?” 
reporter  to  give  background  Ilya  Ehrenberg  of  Izvestia  re- 
interpretatlve  material  in  the  plied  he  did  not  give  visas,  and, 
news  story.  The  subject  has  if  he  did.  would  do  so  liberally, 
been  under  discussion  at  many  “The  question  belongs  to  policy 
editors’  meetings  in  the  last  few  bodies.  I  don’t  know  exactly 
years  and  there  are  many  edi-  why  and  how  they  are  given 


Radio  'Fudging' 
Its  Figures, 
Gallup  Charges 


San  Francisco — Flat  assertion 
that  radio  people  are  ‘fudging" 
in  presenting  circulation  figures 
was  made  by  George  M.  Gallup 
Opinion  Research,  Inc.,  in  an 
interview  here. 

“There  is  nothing  in  radio  to 
compare  with  the  ABC  state¬ 
ment,”  Dr.  Gallup  said  at  Younf 
&  Rubicam  advertising  agenejr 
offices  here.  He  is  now  on  • 
coast  trip. 

“Newspapers  do  a  more  thor 
ough  job  in  providing  circula¬ 
tion  figures,  and  give  advertisers 
a  much  better  opportunity  to 
weigh  coverage. 

“'The  potential  radio  coverage 
is  not  known.  We  want  that 
average.  The  radio  industry  is 
in  its  infancy  in  research.  Ra 
dio  people  are  fudging.  What 
we  wish  to  know  is  the  average 
opportunity  to  reach  people  oa 
any  one  day.” 

Newspapers  give  this  informa 
tion  in  the  ABC  records.  Dr. 
Gallup  said.  Radio  measure 
ment  gives,  instead  of  the  aver¬ 
age  daily  circulation  provided 
by  ABC,  the  total  number  of 
different  persons  who  were 
reached  during  a  week,  he  ex- 
Rudolph  Pate,  Lumberton,  plained. 

N.  C.,  newspaperman,  has  as-  “'There  is  still  no  adequate  na- 
sumed  the  duties  as  editor  of  the  tional  radio  service.  After  17 
State  College  News  Bureau,  at  years,  we  do  not  know  what  the 
N.  C.  State  College,  Raleigh,  whole  industry  has.  There  are 
A  1943  graduate  of  State  Col-  no  basic  facts,”  Dr.  Gallup  said, 
lege,  Pate  served  as  editor  of  the  "How  many  listened  last  night! 
College  News  Bureau  from  No-  How  many  listened  last  month! 
vember  14,  1943,  until  June  15  He  described  Hooper  Ratingi 
of  this  year  when  he  resigned  to  and  the  Nielsen  system  as  the 
become  a  member  of  the  edi-  ‘  most  used  radio  survey  sys- 
torial  staff  of  the  Lumberton  terns,  but  neither  covers  the  eo- 
(N.  C.)  Robesonian.  tire  country.” 


When  a  newspaper,  throuch  its  popular  tea- 
ture.  The  Haskin  Information  Service,  Washina- 
ton,  D.  C.,  fives  you  the  right  answer,  after  a 
challenging  friend  has  insisted  his  was  correct, 
there's  no  further  argument.  Questions  reach 
from  how  long  to  boil  a  lobster  to  new  world 
boundary  lines.  And  they’re  all  answered. 
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AN  INDEPENDENT  NEWSPAPER 


MORNING  and  SUNDAY 


You  need  two  separate  and  distinct  newspapers  to  cof 
this  great  market.  Represented  jointly  by  a  single 
lisher’s  agent,  these  two  newspapers  are  available  at  OH 
LOW  RATE. 
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